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PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE JEWS. 


Tue present physical, moral, and social 
condition of the Jews, must be a mi- 
racle. We can come to no other con- 
clusion. Had they continued, from the 
commencement of the Christian era 
downward to the present hour, in some 
such national state as that in which we 
find the Chinese, walled off from the 
rest of the human family, and by their 
selfishness on a national scale, and 
their repulsion of alien elements, re- 
sisting every assault from without in 
the shape of hostile invasion, and from 
an overpowering national pride forbid- 
ding the introduction of new and fo- 
reign customs, we should not see so 
much mystery interwoven with their 
existence. But this is not their state : 
far from it. They are neither a united 
and independent nation, nor a parasitic 
province. They are peeled, and scat- 
tered, and crumbled into fragments ; 
but, like broken globules of quick- 
silver, instinct with a cohesive power, 
ever claiming affinity, and ever ready 
to amalgamate. Geography, arms, 
genius, politics, and foreign help, do 
not explain their existence ; time, and 
climate, and customs, equally fail to 
unravel it. None of these are or can 
be the springs of their perpetuity. They 
have been spread over every province of 
the habitable globe; they have lived 
under the régime of every dynasty ; they 
have shared the protection of just laws, 
the proscription of cruel ones, and wit- 
nessed the rise and progress of both ; 
they have used every tongue, and 
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have lived in every latitude. Tlie snows 
of Lapland have chilled, and the suns 
of Africa have scorched them. They 
have drunk of the Tiber, the Thames, 
the Jordan, the Mississippi. In every 
century, and in every degree of latitude 
and longitude, we find a Jew. It is 
not so with any other race. Empires 
the most illustrious have fallen, and 
buried the men that constructed them ; 
but the Jew has lived amid the ruins, 
a living monument of indestructibility. 
Persecution has unsheathed the sword 
and lighted the fagot, Papal supersti- 
tion and Moslem barbarism have smote 
them with unsparing ferocity, penal re- 
scripts and deep prejudice have visited 
on them most unrighteous chastisement, 
and, notwithstanding all, they survive. 
Robert Montgomery, in his Messiah, 
thus expresses the relative position of 
the Jews :— 


“Empires have sunk and kingdoms 
passed away, 

But still, apart, sublime in misery, stands 

The wreck of Israel. Christ hath come 
and bled, 

And miracles and ages round the cross 

A holy splendour of undying truth 

Preserve ; yet still their pining spirit 
looks 

For that unrisen Sun which prophets 
hail’d. 

And when I view him in the garb of wo, 

A wandering outcast by the world dis- 
own’d,| 

The haggard, lost, and long-oppresséd 
Jew, 
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‘ His BLoop BE on vs’ through my spirit 
rolls 

In fearful echo from a nation’s lips. 

Remember’d Zion! still for thee awaits 

A future teeming with triumphal sounds 

And shapes of glory.” 


Like their own bush on Mount Iloreb, 
Israel has continued in the flames, but 
unconsumed. They are the aristocracy 
of Scripture, reft of their coronets— 
princes in degradation. A Babylonian, 
a Theban, a Spartan, an Athenian, a 
Roman, are names known in history 
only ; their shadows alone haunt the 
world and flicker on its tablets. A Jew 
walks every street, dwells in every ca- 
pital, traverses every exchange, and re- 
lieves the monotony of the nations of 
the earth. The race has inherited an 
heir-loom of immortality, incapable of 
extinction or amalgamation. Like 
streamlets from a common head, and 
composed of waters of a peculiar na- 
ture, they have flowed along every 
stream, without blending with it, or 
receiving its colour or its flavour, and 
traversed the surface of the globe, and 
the lapse of many centuries, peculiar, 
distinct, alone. The Jewish race, at 
this day, is perhaps the most striking 
seal of the truth of the sacred oracles. 
There is no possibility of accounting for 
their perpetuated isolation, their de- 
pressed but distinct being, on any 
grounds save those revealed in the 
records of truth. Their aggregate and 
individual character is as remarkable 
as their circumstances. Meanness the 
most abject, and pride the most over- 
bearing—the degradation of helots, 
and yet a conscious and a manifested 
sense of the dignity of a royal priest- 
hood —crouching, cozening, squeezing, 
grasping, on the exchange, in the shop, 
in the world, with nothing too low for 
them to do, or too dirty, if profitable, 
for them to pick up; and, notwith- 
standing, in the synagogue, looking 
back along many thousand years to 

an ancestry, beside which that of our 
peers and princes is but of yesterday ; 

regarding, justly, Abraham, Isaac, and 

Jacob, as their great progenitors, and 

pressing forward, on the wings of faith 

and hope and promise, to a long-ex- 
pected day when they, now kings and 
princes in disguise, shall become so 
indeed by a manifestation the most 
glorious, and in a dispensation the most 
sublime. The people are a perpetual 
miracle—a living echo of Heaven’s 
holy tones, prolonged from generation 
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to generation. We are not alone in 
this opinion. Great and good divines 
have ever looked on this people with 
fixed attention, Among many pam- 
phlets, papers, and books, about the 
Jews, on our table, we select one, 
written by Dr. M‘Caul, whose informa- 
tion on such points is at once ample 
and accurate :— 


“ The prophet ventures to specify the 
want of all national goverament—‘ with. 
out a king and without a prince.’ Now, 
how could he possibly conjecture such a 
state of things? If, with a more than 
common sagacity, he had been able to 
spy out a power of enduxance that could 
preserve, or a principle of antisociality 
that would prevent, amalgamation — if 
he had perceived symptoms of internal 
weakness, which betokened the over- 
throw of an independent monarchy, how 
could he possibly conclude that their 
existence, even as a tributary and de- 
pendent state, was not to continue? 
Some infidels pretend to account for the 
separate existence of the Jews by the 
antisocial nature of the rabbinical reli. 
gion, which proves a bar to all assimila. 
tion to other nations ; but when Hosea 
wrote rabbinism did not exist, nor for 
some centuries afterward ; and the pre- 
vailing tendency of the times in which 
he lived was to adopt foreign religions, 
and to assimilate to foreign practices. 
The history of the past would rather 
have taught him that the religion of 
Israel must soon have been lost, and 
that an amalgamation with the heathen 
was inevitable. Yet, in the face of all 
this, he asserts their continued existence, 
and particularly describes a state of reli- 
gion differing from any thing that he had 
ever seen, or that ever had existed in the 
history of Israel, or of the world ; and to 
this prophetic portrait of the religious 
condition of Israel I would now direct 
your attention, Until the time of Hosea, 
there had been but two forms of religion 
known,—the one, the worship of the one 
true God; the other, the practice of 

idolatry. Whenever men departed from 
the former, they fell into the latter. But 

Hosea here describes a religion that was 

to be neither—not the service of God, 
nor the practice of idolatry ; and, to pre- 
vent all mistake, he gives a double de- 
scription, first by a symbolic action, aud 
then in plain words, In the former patt 
of the chapter, the prophet tells us that 
the Lord commanded him to purchase for 
himself a woman, who had already proved 
faithless to her former husband ; that this 
woman was to forsake her abandoned 
course of life, and to remain faithful to 
the prophet, though not advanced to the 
honour of a married wife, as is well re- 
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marked by Moses Alsech in his com- 
mentary. The exposition of this symbol 
is easy. The Lord is represented as the 
husband of Israel ; as Isaiah says, ‘ Thy 
Maker is thine husband.’ Conjugal in- 
fidelity denotes idolatry. The woman is 
a symbol of the people of Israel. When, 
therefore, the prophet says that the wo- 
man was not to continue in her former 
state of sin, nor yet to have the dignity 
of a married wife, he means that Israel 
was not to continue idolatrous, nor yet 
to have that true religion which implies 
an union with God. Free from idols, 
and yet not possessing the truth. Such 
is the exposition which the prophet im- 
mediately annexes in the text : ‘ For the 
children of Israel shall abide many days 
without a sacrifice, and without an image, 
and without an ephod, and without tera- 
phim.” Upon which Kimchi correctly 
says, * Without a sacrifice refers to God ; 
without an image refers to idols ; with. 
out an ephod refers to God, who declares 
the future by the Urim and Thummim ; 
without teraphim refers to idols, who de- 
clare the future according to the opinion 
of those who believe in them.’ And that 
this is very near to the true interpretation 
is easily shewn from Scriptures. The 
sacrifice and the ephod, as standing for 
the atonement of sins and the service of 
the high-priest, were the main elements 
of the true religion, The importance of 
the sacrifices in the Mosaic dispensation 
is well known; it is therefore unneces- 
sary to adduce passages. Respecting the 
ephod, one passage will suffice. In the 
book of Exodus we read thus: ‘ And 
they shall bind the breastplate by the 
rings thereof unto the rings of the ephod 
with a lace of blue, that it may be above 
the curious girdle of the ephod, and that 
the breastplate be not loosed from the 
ephod, And Aaron shall bear the names 
of the children of Israel in the breast- 
plate of judgment upon his heart, when 
he goeth in unto the holy place, for a me- 
morial before the Lord continually. And 
thou shalt put in the breastplate of judg- 
ment the Urim and the Thummim ; and 
they shall be upon Aaron’s heart before 
the Lord continually.’ (Exodus, chap, 
xxviii. vv. 28-30.) From hence we see 
that the ephod belonged especially to the 
high-priest ; and that it had reference 
not simply to the giving of miraculous 
answers, a8 Kimchi says, but that it was 
worn when he went into the holy of 
holies, on the great day of atonement, 
When, therefore, the prophet says that 
they shall remain without sacrifice and 
without ephod, he means that they shall 
be destitute of the great essentials of 
true religion, They shall have neither a 
sacrifice to atone, nor a priest te inter- 
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cede. If he had lived to behold modern 
Judaism, he could not have selected from 
the whole mass and variety of Mosaic in- 
stitutions two features that could more 
exactly characterise it. Not only has 
modern Judaism no atonement and no 
high-priest, but it refuses to have any. 
It positively denies the necessity of 
either ; and these two points form a main 
portion of the controversy between Jews 
and Christians, and an essential differ- 
ence between Judaism and Christianity. 
But it is worth observing that, in thus 
describing the religion of Israel during 
the dispersion, the prophet not only hus 
drawn a correct picture, but that he has 
drawn one altogether different from any 
thing existing in his own days. All the 
religions which he saw had both priests 
and sacrifices ; and yet he describes a 
religion which shall have neither. In 
like manner, excepting the true religion 
of Israel, there was none free from the 
worship of images; yet he describes a 
false religion that was not to be idolatrous. 
He says, ‘ Without an image and without 
a teraphim.’ He does not repeat the 
same idea here in different words, but 
he means to say that Israel shall be en- 
tirely free from idolatry, either public or 
private ; for the word image appears to 
signify such statues or images as were 
used in temples, and teraphim those that 
were worshipped in private houses. 
Thus of the former we read, ‘ And they 
brought forth the images out of the house 
of Baal and burned them.’ ‘ And they 
brake down the image of Baal.’ ‘Tera. 
phim were stolen from Laban by his 
daughter; and we are especially told 
that Micah had them in his house, 
Judges, xvii. 4. The worship of tera- 
phim was also perhaps a less flagrant 
departure from God; as we see that 
Micah’s were devoted, not to a false god, 
but to the Lord. The prophet therefore 
says, that in those days in which Israel 
shall be destitute of the true religion, 
there shall not be found amongst them 
the slightest vestige of idolatry. And 
this has been fulfilled to the letter. 
Modern Judaism has no images of any 
sort. Modern Jews are entirely free 
from idolatry. We see, then, that the 
prophet has accurately characterised a 
religion which certainly did not come 
into existence until seven hundred years 
after his time. He announced that it 
should continue many days; and we 
know that this part of the prophecy 
has been most accurately accomplished. 
There is another and prominent feature 
of Judaism implied in the prophet’s word. 
Ile says, ‘ Afterwards shall the children 
of Israel return and seek the Lord their 
God, and Dayid their king.’ By which 














he implies that the children of Israel had 
all departed, not only from God, but from 
David. Now, in the time of Hosea, the 
ten tribes had departed ; but the tribes 
of Levi, Judah, and Benjamin, still con- 
tinued faithful. He therefore intimated 
that the others should, in some way or 
other, be guilty of a similar rebellion. 
Modern Judaism tells us how this has 
been accomplished. It rejects the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the son of David, and re- 
fuses to have him as king of Israel: and 
thus shews how accurately the prophet 
describes it. It is a religion not idol- 
atrous, not the true worship of God, and 
opposed to the true David, the king of 
Israel.” 


It is also a very remarkable circum- 
stance, that an atmosphere of civilisa- 
tion, and even literature, has ever sur- 
rounded the Jews in countries the most 
barbarous, and under circumstances the 
most unfavourable to their condition. 
This must have resulted mainly from 
the ardent attachment they ever felt to 
their sacred books, and the attention 
they religiously gave to their contents. 
Their faith is embosomed in the 
richest literature—their dearest hope, 
never to be realised according to their 
fancies, is embalmed in the songs of 
David and in the strains of Isaiah. 
The paths that lead to their God are 
strewn with the choicest flowers of 
literature—the very praise and ho- 
sannahs they lift up in their synagogues 
to the God of Abraham are, because 
inspired, couched in the profoundest 
and most thrilling poesy; and thus the 
Jews never could be Israelites, without 
being in some measure also literati; 
they could not excel the nations in re- 

ligious knowledge, without excelling 
them in literary excellence also.* They 
have been scattered, or rather sprinkled, 
like millions of drops over the length 
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and breadth of the world, every drop, 
nevertheless, reflecting bright beams 
of light upon the past, and mirroring 
the glorious morning of the future ; 
but each distinct and alone. No 
people, nevertheless, were ever placed 
in social and political circumstances 
less favourable to mental excellence 
or literary progress. Avarice, preju- 
dice, superstition, have all in turn ex- 
pended their violence upon them. They 
vave been arbitrarily and innocently 
charged with monstrous crimes, as pre- 
texts for plundering them. No means 
have been accounted too desperate or 
depraved, if they extorted gold from 
the Jew. During the middle ages 
they were proscribed the ordinary 
dwellings and streets of the Gentiles, 
assigned distinctive municipal local- 
ities, treated as a mean, ignoble caste, 
deprived of civil rights and dignities, 
murdered by thousands in popular 
outbursts, by decrees of councils, and 
by royal rescripts. They yet survive. 
The decree of God determined their 
doom, and the might of the uncircum- 
cised could not change it. They were 
sometimes baptised by force—all means, 
the bribe, the fagot, the prison, were 
held alike good ; and though Jews in 
private and at heart, they yet became 
archbishops and bishops in the Papal 
church. Many, from their outward 
profession of Papal Christianity, rose 
the rank ofnobles. But they yet bear 
upon them a baptism that must retain 
its traces till their restoration or conse- 
cration for a future dignity, which the 
mitres and palls and croziers of the 
Gentiles cannot supersede. Their 
numbers, in countries hostile to their 
growth, are still by no means incon- 
siderable. Nearly three millions and 
a half is the present probable nume- 
rical strength of the Jews throughout 











* In the journal of the Literary Convention at New York, Appendix No. I., 1831, 


it is stated that of the literati of Spain the Jews are the most prominent. 


Of Jews, 


561 have written on philology, 20 on astrology, 67 have written commentaries of va- 
rious kinds, 84 on philosophy, 52 on grammar, 36 on medicine, 18 on history, 18 on 


mathematics, 57 poets, 68 Talmudists, 19 theologians, and 73 translators. 
not a few converted Jews in orders in the national charch. 
In foreign universities, we find the chairs occupied by Jews of distinguished 
Petersburg, Halle, and Warsaw, 


nisters. 
attainments, 


W e find 
Some are dissenting mi- 


exemplify this. The Talmud is 4 


work of extraordinary subtlety. Rosenmiiller’s Scholia, and Aben-Ezra’s and Kimchi’s 
exposition of the Psalms, are works also replete with sound sense and research. 


The minds of Jamnia and Tiberias, Pumbeditha and Sora, 
the precursor of Wicliff 
the celebrated translator of the Old ‘Testament, 
his Bibliotheca Hebraica, enumerates at least a hundred lows 


Nicolas de Lyra, 
Tremellius, 


Gospel, and written in its defence, 


are of no ordinary kind. 
and Luther, was a converted Jew. 
was a Jew. Wolfius, 
who have embraced the 
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the world.* There are more Jews than 
Scoichmen in the world. The miracle 
(for miracle it is, without doubt) is 
that they are not utterly extinct. An 
article lately appeared in the Archives 
Israclites, from the pen of M. Cohen, 
a Jew, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing painful epitome :— 


«On the accession of Leo XII. the 
Jews experienced a great change in their 
condition. He abolished all the existing 
laws in their favour, and re-enacted those 
which had been in force before the inva- 
sion of the Papal states by the French. 
He re-established the Inquisition, and 
republished its ancient bulls in all their 
rigour; and the Israelites, more than 
any others, felt the weight of this op- 
pression. Jews were forbid to have 
houses as their own property ; and those 
who had such were compelled to sell 
them to Christians. Particular streets 
were assigned to them for their residence. 
These streets were generally out of the 
way, and filthy and neglected, composing 
a quarter called the Ghetto. This quar- 
ter became more and more encumbered 
by an increasing population, who never. 
theless could not increase the size of 
their place of residence, but were obliged 
to risk their own health, and that of the 
whole city, by contenting themselves 
with their confined quarter. To prevent 
all communication between the Ghetto 
and the other streets, it was shut in by 
many gates, which were always shut after 
sunset. In the principal gate only there 
was a small wicket, which might be kept 
open until eight in the evening. A por- 
ter, paid by the Jews, shut them in at 
that hour; and there they remained, as 
ina prison, until morning! If, during 
the night, an affair of importance called 
any of them to another part of the city, 
they could not accomplish their purpose 
without first gaining the porter’s favour. 
No Christian servant could pass a night 
in the house of an Israelite; and no 


° . Their numbers are as follow :— 


Asia.—Asiatic Turkey, 300,000; Arabia, 200,000 ; 
Turkestan, 
Russia in Asia, 3000.—Total in Asia.... 


Africa.—Morocco and Fez, 300,000 ; 


100,000 ; China, 60,000 ; 
55,000 ; 


30,000 ; Abyssinia, 20,000 ; 
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Europe.—In Russia and Poland, 658,809 ; 
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Christian dared remain in the Ghetto 
after sunset. A servant found in the 
house of a Jew after sunset was obliged 
to submit to a long and severe imprison- 
ment; and the house which was found 
guilty of receiving him paid a fine of 
about 300 scudi (upwards of 60/.), a 
sum frequently extorted from the poor 
as well as from the rich. An Israelite 
could not take a a journey without having 
aregular passport from the Inquisition. 
At whatever town he stopped, he was 
obliged to present it to the inquisitor, 
and have it signed it by him ; and then 
he must proceed immediately to the 
quarter of the city assigned to the Jews. 
On his return to Rome, he again pre- 
sented his passport to the inquisitor. To 
break this rule, in however slight a de- 
gree, subjected him to a fine of 300 
scudi, or to six months’ imprisonment, 
No Israelite could buy or sell beyond the 
precincts of the Ghetto. He could not 
enter the army. * * * Three days 
before the Passover, the Inquisition com- 
pelled every Israelite to retire to the 
Ghetto. During that holy week, any 
Israelite seen abroad was seized by the 
Inquisition and cast into prison. The 
accused was never informed of his crime. 
No appeal was ever admitted ; and an 
attempt to defend himself only aggra- 
vated his crime. At one time, a certain 
number of Jews, amounting to about 200 
males and 100 females, were compelled 
by the Inquisition to attend a church in 
the Bocca della Verita, close by the 
Ghetto, in which a Dominican preached 
every Saturday, for the purpose of con- 
verting them. ‘They were there obliged 
to hear, weekly, all they loved and re. 

vered abused and vilified. When they 

entered this church, the image of every 
saint was covered with black crape ; and 
when the sermon was ended, incense was 
burned through the church, to free it 
from the profanation caused by the pre- 

sence of the house of Israel. A fine of 
thirty baiogues (about 5s.) was levied 


Hindostan, 
40,000; province of Iran, 
Tunis, 130,000 ; Algiers, 
Egypt, 12,000,— 


738,000 


504,000 


Austria, 453,524 ; 


European Turkey, 321,000 ; States of the German Confederation, 


138,000 ; Prussia, 134,000 ; 


Italy, 36,000; Great Britain, 12 
7000 ; 


in Europe .......6++ 
America.——North America, 


; Netherlands, 80,000 ; 
,000 ; Cracow, 7500; 
Denmark, 6000 ; Switzerland, 1970; Sweden, 450.—Total 


France, 60,000 ; 
Ionian Isles, 


ccc cece cccccsccecccsccosccccecsees 1,918,053 
5000 ; 
Demerara and Essequibo, 200 ; 
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Netherland Colonies, 500 ; 
New Holland, 50.—Total in 


5,750 


Grand total ..csecess: 


. + + 3,165,803 
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upon the whole community for each Jew 
who was absent on these occasions.’ 
Such is the treatment which the Israel- 
ites have received from him who im- 
piously calls himself Christ’s vicar upon 
earth. How unlike is this unjust steward 
to his meek and kind Lord! Rome alone, 
as a church, has in every age persecuted 
both Jew and Gentile. What a striking 
contrast is presented to us by the above 
sketches between the brotherly love in 
the Protestant mission-house in Jeru- 
salem, and the unfeeling cruelty of the 
‘ Holy Apostolic Church’ towards the 
miserable inhabitants of the filthy Ghetto 
in Rome !” 


This survival is the most obvious 
proof of a divine stamp being struck 
upon the destinies of the Jewish race, 
in their multiplication under treatment 
directly fitted to waste and exterminate 
their far-scattered tribes.* But in 
their most disastrous days they che- 
rished the national love of literature. 
Nothing destroyed the race, or even 
changed their tastes and their idiosyn- 
cracy. The poorest family is known 
to sacrifice comforts to ensure the 
education of its children. A private 
tutor in the family of a poor Jew on 
the Continent is by no means uncom- 
mon. This alone indicates a mental 
and moral character far superior to 
what they get credit for. It isalsoa fact 
that a larger proportion of their children 
receive education than of the Christ- 
ians; and the result of this is seen in 
the circumstance, that shopkeepers and 
tradesmen among the Jews possess fre- 
quently a very superior education. It 
is true Greek and Latin are very much 
proscribed, and that much of the atten- 
tion of the Jew is directed to rabbinical 
lore ; and this may lead mere classical 
men to undervalue theit acquirements. 
But still they are accustomed to the 
philology of an ancient tongue, replete 
in all its pages with rich and ge 
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able literature — they are taught to look 
beyond and above the engrossing things 
of the day—to hold communion with 
great truths and with gifted minds, 
and thereby to derive an acuteness of 
intellect, and a habit of reflection, that 
give a tone to their character. Itisa 
gross libel to say they are wholly a mere 
mercenary sept, sunk in the depths of 
Mammon. It is too true of many of 
them, but not of the race. Such is 
the value attached to learning among 
the Jews, that they frequently refer to 
a favourite rabbinical maxim, “ Learn- 
ing is equal to the fulfilment of the 
commandments.” Jewish genius finds 
an expression even in rude tongues. 
The dialect of the Polish Jews, for in- 
stance, is any thing but a literary or a 
cultivated tongue. It is usually called 
Jiidisch, or Jewish ; and is made up 
of German, Hebrew, and rabbinical 
words. A specimen of this amalgama- 
tion is furnished by Dr. M‘Caul, in his 
sketches: “ Jach gei die Beheimos 
umpoiyin,— I am going to water the 
cattle ;” words which are a compound 
of those tongues. Barbarous, however, 
as this dialect is—indeterminate in 
orthography and grammar as it is— 
it has its poems, its dramas, and its 
treatises. This language is not, how- 
ever, that of the most learned and cul- 
tivated Jews; it is chiefly confined to 
the unlearned, and to the Jewish fe- 
males. 

Perhaps the greatest earthly ob- 
struction to their intellectual pro- 
gress is their tradition. The great 
mass of them are very much in 
the same state with reference to pure 
Judaism, that the Romanists are with 
respect to Christianity. Error has too 
much neutralised truth, and tradition 
buried Scripture.t Rabbinism goes 
far to make void the law, as tradition 
does to make void the gospel. The 


* If we wonder that the Jews have not been extirpated, we need not wonder that 


they have not been converted. Imperial cabinets and ecclesiastical councils have 
conspired to frustrate their conversion. The Council of Elvira denounced all social 
intercourse with the Jews, as a crime deserving excommunication. Some of the 
bishops of the Church of England, when enveloped in Papal superstition, menaced 
excommunication on those who dared to sell provisions toa Jew. Ultimately, as if 
acting under judicial blindness, a decree was passed forbidding the admission of a Jew 
to the public worship and teaching of the Christian church. 

+ 1t is a remarkable fact, and one deserving of the serious attention of many 
churchmen of the present day, that tradition and scripture cannot live in harmony 
together in the same church or communion. One or other must have the ascendancy ; 
and the one must flourish on the ruins only of the other, The melancholy and the 
warning fact is, that scripture is generally, depressed because it is hated by the 
unsanctified heart, and tradition elevated to all-commanding dignity and power, just 
because, being of the earth, it ministereth to every earthly and carnal passion. Our 
wise course is never to allow the two to come into competition. 
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dawn of a better day would begin, if 
the power of this concoction of ab- 
surdities could be broken. It is a drag 
on the literary and religious progress 
of the Jewish people. Their emanci- 
pation from its restrictions will prove 
the first token of their restoration: and 
we believe a few are aware of the mon- 
strous excrescences the rabbinic lore 
has added to the law and the prophets. 
For a full exhibition of the nature of 
rabbinism, we refer to M‘Caul’s Old 
Paths, in which the reader will find 
these and other specimens :-- 


“« Rabbi Eleazar says, ‘ It is lawful to 
split open the nostrils of an unlearned 
man on the day of atonement, which falls 
on the Sabbath.’ ‘It is lawful to rend 
an unlearned man like a fish.’”—Talmud, 
Pesachim, fol. 49, col. 2. 


From the same source we extract the 
following :— 


‘* Our rabbies have taught, Let a man 
sell all that he has, and marry the daugh- 
ter of alearned man.. If he cannot find 
the daughter of a learned man, let him 
take the daughter of the great men of the 
time. Ifhe cannot find the daughter of a 
creat man of the time, let him marry the 
daughter of the head of a congregation. 
If he cannot find the daughter of the head 
of a congregation, let him marry the 
daughter of an almoner. If he cannot 
find the daughter of an almoner, let him 
ae the daughter of a schoolmaster. 

But let him not marry the daughter of 
the unlearned, for they are an abomina- 
tion, and their wives are vermin; and of 
their daughters it is said, ‘ Cursed is he 
that lieth with any beast.’ 

“ Abba Benjamin says, If permission 
had been given to see them, no creature 
could stand before the hurtful demons. 
Abbai says, They are more than we, and 
stand against us like the trench round 
the garden-bed. Rav Huna says, Every 
one of us has a thousand on his left hand, 
and ten thousand on his right band. 
Rabba says, The want of room at the 
sermon is caused by them ; the wearing 
out of the rabbies’ clothes is caused by 
their rubbing against them ; the bruised 
legs are caused by them. Whosoever 
wishes to ascertain their existence, let 
him take ashes that have been passed 
through a sieve, and let him strew his 
bed, and in the morning he will see the 
marks of a cock’s claws. Whosoever 
wishes to see them, let him take the 
interior covering of a black cat, the 
daughter of a first-born black cat, which 
is also the daughter of a first- born, and 
let him burn it in the fire, and pulverise 
it, and let him then fill his eyes with it, 
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and he will see them. But let him pour 
the powder into an iron tube, and seal it 
with an iron signet, lest they should steal 
any of it; and let him also seal up the 
mouth thereof, that no injury may arise. 
Rav Bibi bar Abbai did thus, and re- 
ceived an injury. But the rabbies prayed 
for mercy upon him, and he was cured.” 
~— Berachoth, fol. 6, col. 1. 

“ For a bleeding at the nose, let a man 
be brought who is a priest, and whose 
name is Levi, and let him write the word 
*‘ Levi’ backwards. If this cannot be 
done, get a layman, and let him write the 
following words backwards: ‘ Ana pipi 
Shila bar sumki ;’ or let him write these 
words, ‘ Taam dli bemi keseph, taam-li 
bemi paggan ;’ or let him take a root of 
grass, and the cord of an old bed, and 
paper and saffron, and the red part of the 
inside of a palm-tree, and let him burn 
them together, and let him take some 
wool, and twist two threads, and let him 
dip them in vinegar, and then roll them 
in the ashes, and put them into bis nose. 
Or let him look out for a small stream of 
water that flows from east to west, and 
let him go and stand with one leg on 
each side of it, and let him take with his 
right hand some mud from under his left 
foot, and with his left hand from under 
his right foot, and let him twist two 
threads of wool, and dip them in the 
mud, aud put them into his nostrils. Or 
let him be placed under a spout, and let 
water be brought and poured upon him, 
and let them say, ‘ As this water ceases 
to flow, so let the blood of M., the son of 
the woman N., also cease,’”—Gittin, 
fol. 69, col. 1 


The rabbinical Jew fulfils a com- 
mandment, and thinks he consequently 
lays up a certain portion of merit. As 
a whole, the oral law is hostile to the 
claims of morality, cruel to the female 
sex, oppressive to slaves, sectarian, and 
intolerant. The rabbies use it precisely 
as the Western priests use tradition. It 
is practically exalted above Scripture ; 
and frequently it makes void its most 
important commands. Tow like the 
mental prostration enjoined in the ca- 
nons of Trent are the sentiments ofa 
portion of the Jews most distinguished 
for their attachment to rabbinism! The 
tsaddek in the following extract is the 
same as rabbi :— 


‘«* The most important of all principles 
is unreserved devotion to the tsaddek ; 
never to turn aside from his precepts ; 
to reject wisdom and science, yea, one’s 
own understanding, and to receive only 
what the tsaddek says. Even when one 
thinks that the tsaddek is acting contrary 
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to the law, he is still to believe that the 
tsaddek is in the right; he must there- 
fore reject his own understanding, and 
rest confidently on that of the rabbi. 
* * * When there is a difference of 
opinion in heaven, it is settled according 
to the opinion of the tsaddek. God often 
sends misfortune to a man, that he may 
go to the tsaddek and get him to pray 
for him. He that is in grief, let him give 
presents continually to the tsaddek. They 
that travel to the tsaddek acquire a large 
portion of merit by that very act, even 
though they learn nothing from him.” 


Such is the wretched moral and 
mental slavery of no small portion of 
the children of Abraham. This super- 
stition was on the increase till very 
lately, when a Jewish reformer ap- 
peared in the person of Moses Men- 
DELSSOHN, whose force of intellect, 
taste for literature, and liberality of 
mind, enabled him to overpower all 
the resistance of sect, and, by the 
purity of his style and the beauty of 
his thoughts, to elicit the eulogia of 
Lessing and other distinguished Ger- 
man literati. But this was only pre- 
paratory to the moral impression he 
desired to make upon his countrymen 
the Jews. Ile attacked with success 
the rabbinic superstitions, and spread 
among his race a taste for Greek and 
Latin and European literature. Hertz, 
Wesel, Friedlander, and other Jews of 
congenial taste and acquirements, 
fanned the flame that had _ been 
kindled ; and in 1783 they were able 
to form a Jewish literary society at 
Konigsberg. German literature and 
the German language have, in conse- 
quence, become popular among the 
Jews. And though the Jewish re- 
formers we have named as the authors 
of this change are more rationalists 
than any thing else, yet we must re- 
joice that they have succeeded in 
breaking up the idolatrous homage 
given to the tsaddek, the superstitions 
canonised in rabbinism, and in driving 
the rabbinists to the choice of infidelity 
or Christianity. The removal ofrabbin- 
ism from its iron ascendancy is of it- 
selfa great good.* By the females, the 
annihilation of this monstrous super- 
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stition must be hailed as no ordinary 
blessing. It sunk them to the very 
lowest ebb. It places the Jewess on 
a level with slaves and heathens ; and 
reduces her to a depth of degradation 
that must commend the system of the 
rabbies to the favour of Robert Owen. 
Is it no relief for the Jewess to see 
treated with sovereign contempt the 
impious thanksgiving which is used by 
all believers in rabbinism ?— 


‘* Blessed art thou, O Lord God, king 
of the universe, who hath not made me 
a heathen! Blessed art thou, O Lord 
our God, king of the universe, who hath 
not made me a slave! Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, king of the universe, 
who hath not made me a woman !” 


But, notwithstanding the reformation 
begun in Germany under so promising 
auspices, really little good has been 
produced among the great mass of the 
Jewish population. Superstition is far 
more congenial to the illiterate than 
real religion. Scepticism is not a po- 
pular creed. Hence rabbinism is still 
the religion of the million, and Men- 
delssohn’s reformation has failed to im- 
press the nation. It was too much 
negative ; it had nothing positive. 
liad he been a believer in the Gospel, 
and placed the New Testament in the 
place of the traditions, much and en- 
during good had been done. But he 
did not do so, and his reform perished 
in its cradle. The catechisms of the 
Jews, which are, generally speaking, 
the just expressions of the religion of 
the multitude, are impregnated through- 
out with rabbinism. The authorised 
catechism for Bavaria is a proof. It is 
entitled A Manual of the Mosaic Re- 
ligion, compiled by Dr. Alexander Behr, 
under the superintendence and guidance 
of the supreme Rabbi, Abraham Bing, 
of Wurtzburg : examined and recognised 
by the Rabbinate of Furth, and several 
Rabbies of consideration. With the 
most gracious privilege of his Royal 
Majesty. Munich, 1826. In this ca- 
techism the question is asked :— 


* In what manner did Moses transmit 
to us the laws? 


* There can be no doubt that the whole Christian church is deeply responsible 


for the present state of the Jews. 


The labours of Mendelssohn and others broke up 


the rabbinical system ; and a void was left in the Jewish mind on its removal, into 


which infidelity, ever watchful, has poured its frigid and pestiferous waters. 


Hence 


not a few Jews are among the philosophists of France and the illuminati of Germany. 
Why are Christians less wakeful than infidels ? 
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A, Partly by means of the written 
and partly by means of the oral law, or 
tradition. 

Q. Have the Mishna and Gemara 
equal importance with the written law ? 

A, Just the same. They are and must 
be just as important as Holy Scripture, 
for they contain no arbitrary or human 
ordinances: but, first, divine traditions 
and declarations to Moses; secondly, 
laws enforced by argument; thirdly, or- 
dinances of the prophets and subsequent 
wise men, which are, as it were, erected 
round the word of God as a wall of de- 
fence. All these, as having been re- 
ceived by the whole nation, have the 
same importance as Holy Scripture.” 


This is a specimen of the popular 
attachment to tradition. Rabbinism is 
the popular Jewish faith. A more in- 
tolerable yoke of bondage it is scarcely 
possible to conceive. Its presence, like 
that of an unclean and tyrannic spectre, 
haunts the synagogue, the closet, the 
fireside, the birth, the death, the mar- 
riage of the Jew. It visits the very 
shambles, and prescribes the way in 
which the butcher is to slaughter his 
oxen. The whole system is just the 
Popery of the Old Testament. We 
cannot at present enter more at length 
into the nature of rabbinism. We rather 
hasten to lay before our readers a few 
of the interesting facts, illustrative of 
the state and prospects of the Jews, 
collected especially by the recent Scotch 
church deputation, and submitted to the 
supreme ecclesiastical tribunal of that 
communion. 

It appears from the statement of 
Dr, Keith, who is favourably known 
to the public by his writings, that the 
Jews, as a whole, may be divided into 
rour great classes. The first class are 
the Jewish neologists, who make the 
Old Testament Scriptures the same 
pliant nose of wax which the German 
neologists make the New. These are 
evidently the fruits of the reform insti- 
tuted by Mendelssohn, and the pre- 
cursors, with all their faults, of that 
universal destruction of the rabbinical 
superstition, without which there is 
little hope of the conversion of the 
Jews to Christianity. 

The second class consists of the Tal- 
mudists, who, according to Drs. Black 
and Keith, are decreasing every day in 
the East, and falling before the ad- 
vancing supremacy of the other sects. 

The ¢hird class are those who strictly 
adhere to the most trifling jots and tittles 
of the Mosaic ritual, and trust to their 
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ceremonial observances as essentially 
meritorious before Jehovah. 

But a fourth, and a most numerous 
section of the Jews, was found every 
where in the East, who acknowledge 
the sufficiency of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and look for the promised 
Messiah without the obscurations of 
the Gemara, the Mishna, and the Tal- 
mud, to the same bigoted extent as the 
more northern Israelites. 

“ These,” says Dr. Keith, “ are now 
debarred from the profession of the 
Christian faith ; because, generally speak- 
ing, they know nothing of Christianity, but 
as the name is prostituted and profaned in 
the idolatrous practices of those who pro- 
fess it. I may mention, that in holding 
some discussion with a rabbi who pre- 
sides over three thousand or four thou- 
sand Jews that have wholly disregarded 
the Talmud, when he was pressed to ad- 
mit that the Messiah must have come, 
and especially when asked to read out of 
the prophets this special passage —‘ I 
will pour upon the house of David and 
upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem the 
spirit of grace and of supplications,’ in 
the most meditative mood, as if thinking 
over every word, and unconscious of our 
presence, when he came to ‘ they shall 
look on Him whom they have pierced, 
and shall mourn,’ he started, and said, 
‘ that is Jesus Christ.’ He retired to the 
window in an agitated state, and all his 
former prejudices returned in their 
force, and he said, ‘ No, no, no, this 
cannot be Messiah ; here is no peace or 
holiness, but iniquity abounds.’ When 
they are told that we Protestants be- 
lieve as much as they in every word of 
the second commandment, which is ob- 
literated from the Romish catechism, and 
also the fourth, the first sentiment of 
their minds is astonishment ; and when 
told that, like Paul, we teach unto them 
none other things than those which 
Moses taught, and appeal to their own 
prophets as the groundwork of our faith, 
controversy is reduced to a short space, 
and brought toscrutinous inquiry. Now, 
are there any openings for the missionary 
to the Jewish nation, and where are 
these openings most promising? Such 
was the question put by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland two 
years ago. In reply to it, we, as your 
deputation, may say at once in the most 
general terms, yet truly, where are there 
not places and cities of the countries we 
have visited where Christian mission- 
aries may be stationed? We have never 
found, where the means were used, but 
what, through the grace of God, the end 
was in some measure attained. Where. 
ever we found Christian missionaries to 
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the Jews, there were Jewish converts. 
But, specially as to the inquiry, Where 
are the most promising openings? we 
may mention a few names, At Smyrna, 
there are about 9000 Jews. In that 
place there are peculiar difficulties, and 
indeed throughout the Turkish empire, 
owing to the power which is delegated to 
the head of the Jews as a distinct com- 
munity. Entering on one occasion into 
the house of a respectable Jewish family, 
at a time when we were totally unex- 
pected, the first thing that I saw was a 
young man sitting at a table reading. 
He laid down the book on our entering 
the room. I tookit up. This book was 
the New Testament, I expressed my 
surprise, and at the same time my de- 
light, and asked him his opinion of the 
book. ‘ It is,’ said he, ‘the best book in 
the world, and the Old Testament is the 
next best.’ I asked him, ‘ If such be 
your conviction and feeling, why do you 
not avow your faith?’ He told me that 
imprisonment and banishment were the 
immediate consequences of doing so. I 
asked him, ‘ Suppose these restraints 
were removed, and suppose he could 
openly avow his faith, would he and 
others do so?’ ‘I would, and I know 
many other young men in Smyrna who 
would do so also. We are convinced of 
Christianity, but continue professedly 
and nominally Jews.’ ‘This surely is a 
field where much, by the blessing of 
God, may be accomplished. In Con- 
stantinople there is some difficulty, in 
consequence of the power exercised by 
the chief authorities among the Jews, 
who purchased some years ago, imme- 
diately after three hundred Jews were 
converted, the right of exercising civil 
jurisdiction over the Jews throughout 
the country. They still exercise that 
right rigidly, although it is now some- 
what more relaxed than before, There 
is a large class, of from two to three 
thousand, who are under the sole control 
of their respective consuls, and are not 
subject to any Jewish rabbi.” 


These are truly interesting facts — 
the more so, because they are the re- 
sults of patient personal experience, and 
new to the public in several respects. 
The doctor, it appears, owing to the 
precarious state of his health, was 
obliged to remain at Prest, in Hungary, 
much longer than he intended. But 
this delay was the means of his ascer- 
taining, with a minuteness which we 
should like to see in all the details of 
their tour, the numbers, the disposi- 
tions, the moral and physical condi- 
tion, of the Jewish population. The 
result of his sojourn in that town is 


thus stated in his speech before the 
Scotch presbyters in convocation, last 
May :— 


“Christian schools for the young 
could be established here on the princi- 
ple adopted by the General Assembly 
among the Hindoos. I may last men- 
tion the place in which, from necessity, 
I tarried so long ; and the longer I tarried 
the more reluctant was I to leave it—I 
mean Prest, the capital of Hungary. 
There are at least 3000 Jews there who 
have wholly disregarded the Talmud, 
and renounced the superstitions and mum- 
mery of the synagogue. They have 
a simple form of worship ; their master 
preaches to the congregation, which con- 
sists of from 1500 to 2000, on their own 
Sabbath, from the texts of the Old Tes- 
tament. It is the easiest thing to discuss 
with them the Messiahship of Jesus. 
There are inquirers after the truth from 
time to time. One aged Jew said, ‘ Oh, 
it is a hard thing to renounce opinions 
which have been held from youth as un- 
doubted!’ If I had remained a few 
weeks longer in Prest, every hour of the 
day some inquiring Jews would have 
come to ask respecting Christ. I may 
mention, in a few words, a summary of 
the population of the Jews. In the ca- 
pital of Hungary there are at least 
11,500. Five towns contain 3000 Jews 
in each. In another town there are 
2400. In eleven towns there are from 
1000 to 2000 in each, In twenty-three 
towns there are from 500 to 1000 in 
each. In thirty towns there are from 
200 to 500. The rest of the Jewish po- 
pulation are spread in small towns and 
villages all over Hungary; the lowest 
estimate, according to the rate at which 
they are taxed, being 250,000. By some 
it is stated at double that number. About 
one-half of the population are foreign 
Jews, holding solely to the Old Testa. 
ment. ‘This is a place in which, accord- 
ing to inquiry, there are promising 
openings for a mission to the Jewish na- 
tion ; to them the simplicity of the Go. 
spel is altogether unknown, yet among 
them conversions are made year by year 
to the Greek and Romish churches. 
And if a Jew can be converted to make 


- profession of such a faith, oh, may he not 


be led the rather to Jesus Christ, with- 
out shocking his natural feelings at the 
idolatry of the Gentiles! Shall this call 
be in vain? It is for the General As- 
sembly—it is for the Church of Christ, 
to answer. Our debt of gratitude can 
never berepaid. The debt ofa preached 
Gospel we owe to the rudest barbarian 
on earth ; butifthere be any precedence, 
we have not surely to reverse the order 
and rule of Jews, aud to say to the Jews, 
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as we see them stretching forth their 
hands to receive the Scriptures, ‘ Stand 
back until the Gentiles pass before 


you,’” 


The ancient and patriarchal habits of 
the various Jews,—their distinct and 
isolated character amid the tumultuous 
masses of the other nations,— the 
broad phylacteries,— the strict fasts, 
—the rigid ceremonial,—the earnest 
and deep feeling they displayed in 
their rites and ordinances,—all con- 
spired in prompting the Scottish de- 
putation to pray, “ O that the salvation 
of Israel were come out of Zion!” 

Since the year 1832, the Jews in the 
lloly Land* have enjoyed a toleration 
they never had before; and, more re- 
cently, Mehemet Ali has expressed his 
desire to give the children of Israel 
under his jurisdiction the same free 
exercise of their religious rites as his 
Mahomedan subjects. It is also some- 
what remarkable, and a powerful plea 
it is for missionary labour among that 
interesting people, that, in Palestine 
especially, the Jews are most ready to 
welcome the Christian missionary, and 
listen to his message respecting the 
Messiah. The reason is one that weighs 
as powerfully with Christians, we sus- 
pect, as with Jews. They are in every 
part of India, more or less, afflicted 
and ground down. The rabbies lord it 
over God’s ancient heritage with iron 
rods; poverty oppresses the majority ; 
and the frequent pestilence thins their 
number, and fills their families with 
forebodings that stamp the impressive 
signatures of sadness on the aspect of 
the whole population. These afflictive 
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visitations open their ears to any sounds 
of comfort, and soften their hearts to a 
susceptibility of truth. So just is this 
reason, that in those parts where the 
Jews are opulent and prosperous—as 
in Versailles, [lamburg, Leghorn, Ber- 
lin, London — they listen, too generally, 
with supercilious contempt, to the rea- 
sonings of the Christian, and live to 
“eat, drink, and be merry.” The 
very land which is the central land of 
civilisation,— the ancient city of so- 
lemnities, and the sacred spot to which 
the hearts, and the hopes, and the 
prayers of the scattered tribes con- 
verge, is the field most accessible and 
easy of cultivation by Christians. 

Another member of the Scotch de- 
putation observes :— 


“The London Society for the Con- 
version of the Jewst have a most inte. 
resting and effective mission in the south 
of Palestine, its head-quarters being Je- 
rusalem; but the north part is entirely 
unoccupied, and in the midst of it Sa- 
phat, upon the summit of the hill which 
overlooks the sea of Galilee, is the most 
obvious centre for a mission. It is most 
interesting to the traveller, because it is 
believed to be the city to which Jesus 
pointed when he said, in his sermon on 
the Mount, ‘ A city that is set on a hill 
cannot be hid.’ It is no less interesting 
to the Jewish missionary, for it is pecu- 
liarly one of their holy cities. When 
the Christian stands upon the brow of 
the hill, he sees the plain of Gennesaret 
and the placid waters of the lake ; but the 
eye of the Jewish devotee is turned to 
the white sepulchres of Marona on the 
opposite side of the valley, where lie the 
bones of many of his forefathers. Once 





* In a sensible letter addressed to the Bishop of London by the Rev. W. B. 









Hlurnard, the following remarks occur on the present state of Jerusalem :—“ The 
present population of Jerusalem is computed at something like 20,000, of whom 


about 5000 are Jews, from almost every nation under heaven. The remaining 
15,000 is composed of Turks, Arabs, Greeks, Armenians, and Latins, in various 
proportions ; together with a polyglot and fluctuating number of pilgrims, who at 
Easter amount to several thousands, The English consul and our own, and the 
American missionary establishments, comprise some eight or ten souls.” 

The Rey. Mr. Freemantle, in his letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, proposes the 
appointment of a patriarchate, or archiepiscopal consolidation and control of the 
Kastern Churches. He proposes, ‘‘ that two or more ministers of the Church of 
England, acquainted with the languages of the East, be sent as a deputation, with the 
authority and countenance of the Bishop of London, to open a friendly intercourse 
with different Episcopalians in Jerusalem, to introduce and explain the liturgy and 
articles of the Church of England, to present copies of works by the Greek fathers, 
such as Chrysostom, &c,; school-books and tracts (all of which may easily be 
obtained from the Malta press) ; and, above all, to supply them with copies of the 
Bible; and thus, under the blessing of God, lead to further opening for inquiry and 
discussion, and probably issue in a revival of true religion in the East,” 

+ This Society is truly deserving of the countenance and support of Christians. 
Its field and objects are alike interesting and important. 
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there were 7000 Jews in Saphat; but 
from a fearful earthquake, which occurred 
on the 1st of January, 1837, it was for a 
time deserted. It is, however, rising 
again out of its ruins; and we found 
about 200 Jews residing in it. It is 
within six hours from Tiberias, and within 
a few bours’ ride of the villages upon 
Mount Naphtali, and a few days’ journey 
of Tyre, Damascus, &c. I could not 
help feeling, when treading the ground 
of Saphat, that if the Church of Scotland 
were privileged to establish a mission 
there, what a privilege it would be to 
preach where Jesus preached before,—to 
walk in his very footsteps among the 
towns and villages of Galilee, to make 
the very hills where he said, ‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers,’ resound with the 
gospel of peace. The prophecy of Isaiah 
would be fulfilled respecting ‘ the land 
of Zebulun and the land of Napbtali, by 
the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in 
Galilee of the nations ; the people that 

walked in darkness have seen a great 
light ; they that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the 
light shined.’ The second statement we 
have agreed on to make regards Jassy 
and Bucharest, the capitals of Moldavia 
and Wallachia ; two interesting provinces, 
but very little inquired into. There, it 
is believed, government would not he 
unfavourable to a mission to the Jews. 
The number of Jews amounts to about 
100,000 in the two provinces. In Jassy 


there are more Jews than in the whole of 


Palestine. The state of the Jewish 
mind in both cities, and especially in 
Jassy, is very interesting. They are in 
the deepest ignorance, and few under- 
stand Hebrew grammatically. We en- 
tered a school where they were reading 
in the Jewish prayer-book, and even the 
teachers could not translate the prayers. 
There has sprung up here a secret so- 
ciety of Jews, in some respects enlight- 
ened, whose object is to overthrow 
Judaism—to undermine the Talmud. 
One of them said, ‘ We are doing all we 
can to cast in firebrands among the stub- 
ble of the Talmud.’ Ifa Jewish mis- 
sionary were successful here, he would 
not need to support the converts,— for 
every Jew must bring a certificate that 
he can earn a livelihood by trade, other- 
wise he is sent out of the country. The 
third place we agreed to mention was 
Ilungary, already mentioned by Dr. 
Keith. It seems to form the third most 
interesting station ofa missionary. ‘The 
fourth promising situation is the Grand 
Duchy of Posen. It contains 73,000 
Jews. Ilere there is room for establish. 
ing schools. The London Society have 
established several under Prussian 
teachers, for educating Jewish children 
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only. There is aoe to the free preach- 
ing of the gospel. ou send out or- 
dained missionaries to ay ?osen, they would 
be allowed to preach in the parish 
churches to the Jews on their own Sab- 
bath, and the Jews would attend. Twelve 
years ago they would not have gone near 
a Christian place of worship; twelve 
years later, if we send them not help, 
they will sink into the deep pit of Ger- 
man neology, Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople form other two promising sta- 
tions. As Dr. Keith has mentioned 
both, I need not detain you. These are 
the six stations which we agreed to 
name as most suitable. Let me add a 
single word as to the mode of operation 
which we believe to be best suited for 
carrying the gospel to the Jews. We 
feel very deeply that the Church of 
Scotland is truly a missionary church ; 
that if, in this deliberative assembly there 
be kindled a flame of love to Israel, it 
will spread to all the parishes of the 
land ; that ifthe cry, Begin at Jerusa- 
lem, be raised here, it will be echoed 
back from all the hills and valleys of 
Scotland. The idea of the pastoral office 
which is entertained by the Church of 
Scotland is consistent with her missionary 
character. When she sends out an or- 
dained missionary, he is unfettered by 
rubric or liturgy ; he goes unfettered to 
preach in all places and at all times. This 
is all important as to a Jewish mission- 
ary—the service is hard ; and it is, there- 
fore, most desirable that the man sent 
out should have all the advantages of an 
ordained minister. In many places, per- 
haps, he might not have much exercise 
for the preaching of the gospel: but, 
like Paul and Barnabas, must be ready to 
speak in the synagogue ; like Stephen, 
to dispute with the Jews; like Paul, to 
teach by the river side, or receive in his 
own hired house, and receive all that 
come in unto him. A missionary should 
never be sent out alone. ‘The first mis- 
sionaries of the cross were sent by Our 
Saviour, two and two into every city 
where he himself would come ; and upon 
this example the apostles acted. Paul 
and Barnabas acted upon it; and it was 
our constant experience that a mission 
may linger, and the heart of the mission. 
ary wax faint, by disregarding it. ‘Two 
are better than one; for if they fall, the 
one will lift up his fellow; but wo to 
him that is alone when he falleth.’ With 
regard to schools, the state of education 
is at present very low—lower than you 
have any idea of. In Leghorn and Ber- 
lin there are most admirable schools, but 
these form an exception. On entering 
the synagogue of Sidon, we found the 
little children seated in a circle on the 
stone floor, and an aged Jew in the mid- 
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dle teaching them to read the prayer- 
book. In the synagogue of Tiberias we 
broke in upon a similar scene,— the 
children being engaged in reading the 
first chapter of Lamentations. But in 
most schools no attempt is made to teach 
them the meaning of what is read. In 
the school of Jassy, as I have already 
noticed, the teachers themselves did not 
understand the prayers they were read. 
ing. The question is, Can the same sys- 
tem which has been introduced in Hin. 
dostan be successfully introduced among 
the youth of the Jewish nation? There 
are remarkable parallelisms between the 
two cases. Teach the young Hindoo 
common secular knowledge, and his Hin. 
dooism falls to the ground. So, if you 
teach the Jew to understand Hebrew 
grammatically, Judaism falls to the 
ground, and all the interpretations of the 
‘Talmud are found to be false. This re- 
moves an immense incumbrance from the 
Jewish mind. In every place where it 
is possible, we are convinced that there 
should be a teacher as well as a mission- 
ary. The London Society have ordained 
a minister of the Church of England, 
and also a medical missionary and his 
assistant, The latter administer to the 
bodily wants of the Jews, and often 
when the godly physician is administer- 
ing to the body, he will drop a word into 
the ear for the soul. Once in Jerusa- 
lem a haram, or curse, was pronounced 
upon all who spoke to the Christian 
missionary ; but when medical mission- 
aries came, they could not be kept back. 
Another haram was accordingly resolved 
on, but Rabbi Israel refused to pro- 
nounce it. The ministry of our Lord 
and his apostles was peculiarly one of 
mercy to the bodies as well as souls of 
men ; and in the East especially, where 
medical skill is so highly prized, we 
ought to follow the Scriptural example, 
as it is of the highest practical wisdom. 
With respect to the qualifications of a 
Jewish missionary, I understand that er- 
rors of a very serious character have 
gone abroad. ‘The error is distinctly 
and specifically this. We have stated 
the highest qualification, and it has been 
supposed to be the only qualification ; 
whereas there is not only a maximum, 
but also a minimum. With regard to 
the former, I need not detain you. The 
literary qualifications of a Jewish mis- 
sionary for Palestine consists in a know- 
ledge of Hebrew, Arabic, Spanish, Ita- 
lian, ar’ also of Jewish literature. This 
list may seem formidable ; but if a young 
man of fair talent and industry has a 
love to the Lord and to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, I doubt not he 
will think the labour spent in these 
branches to be as nothing for the love 


he has to the cause in his heart. I have 
said there is likewise a minimum with 
regard to a missionary to the European 
Jews ; the qualifications are these—a 
knowledge of Hebrew with points, and 
of German. All the Jews in Europe 
speak Hebrew and German in the cor- 
rupt manner, but it is soon learned by 
practice. The only other point on which 
{ would touch is the encouragement we 
have to go forward in this great cause. 
This is a subject which possesses no 
interest to many minds, Yet the more 
we study the Bible, and the more we 
examine the mind of Christ, the more 
we will find that it is the first of missionary 
causes. Many ask, Is there any call for 
taking it up at thistime? Have they not 
continued in the same state of mind ever 
since our Lord was crucified? They 
are not in the same state of mind— they 
are not as they were in the beginning of 
the present century. It is the testimony 
of Professor Tholuch, that ‘ since the be- 
ginning of this century more Jews have 
been brought to the knowledge of the 
Christian faith than during all the cen- 
turies preceding from the death of Christ.’ 
One of the ministers of Berlin said, he 
had baptised with his own hand of late 
years 112 Jews. In Posen, twelve 
years ago, they would not have come 
near a Christian church, and hardly near 
a Christian missionary. But they are 
now convinced of the falsehood of Ju- 
daism, and are willing to educate their 
children as Christians. A burgomaster 
of one of the villages of Poland said, in 
reference to the schools, ‘ these children 
have more knowledge of Christianity 
than the children of Christians.’ In 
Jassy, also, there is a shaking, and it 
needs but to ‘ come from the four winds 
of heaven, and breathe upon the slain 
that they may live.’ ” 


It is evidently most important, that 
every missionary to the Jews should be 
furnished with large stores of secular 
knowledge — a profound acquaintance 
with Hebrew, its structure, its trea- 
sures. These brief accounts, fresh 
from the places they delineate, are 
possessed of much interest, and worthy 
the attention of every Christian phi- 
lanthropist, and most creditable to the 
zeal and missionary feeling of the Scot- 
tish Establishment. Our northern 
sister is the first church that, as a 
church, has identified herself with the 
Jews, and consecrated her resources to 
the dissemination of the knowledge of 
the Messiah among the outcasts of 
Judea. We address her southern, 
more powerful, and affluent sister, “ Go 
thou and do likewise.” The truly de- 
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vout and earnest expostulation at the 
close of Mr. M‘Cheyne’s address, we 
cannot resist the pleasure of transfer- 
ring to our pages :— 


“ Some think we should adopt more 
of Napoleon’s policy, and make one 
united attack upon a single point. In 
the wisdom of the world, the safest policy 
of all would be to have only one scheme, 
and that would keep alive the gospel 
among ourselves, But this has brought 
the curse of God upon the churches of 
the Reformation. It is the very policy, 
too, which had almost brought down the 
withering curse upon the Church of 
Scotland, ‘ Let no man eat fruit of thee 
any more for ever.’ ‘The testimony of 
Dr. Duff is of the deepest importance, 
that if we would keep the gospel to our- 
selves, we must send it to others. Ifwe 
would feed our own people, we must be 
faithful stewards of the graceof God. If 
we put the light under our own gar- 
ments, and press our hands about it, we 
will soon put it out. We must let it 
shine, and that on the Jew first. We 
must not only carry the gospel to all 
nations, but remember the latter clause 
of the verse, ‘and begin at Jerusalem.’ 
As faithful stewards of the Word, we 
must give out the gospel according to 
the true mind and will of Christ ; then 
only will we ourselves be blessed. Is it 
not a remarkable fact, that in the very 
year in which God put it into the hearts 
of the church to send a mission of kind 
inquiry to Israel, while the mission were 
absent, God visited his people in Scot. 
land, by giving them bread in a way un- 
known since the days of Cambuslang 
and Moulin? Will not this fact put to 
shame all our doubts and fears, and cause 
us to remember the promises of the pro. 
phet 1—* From this day will I bless you.’ 
The more that the church comes into the 
mind of Christ and the mind of God, the 
more blessed will she be both at home and 
abroad. This is the very object for which 
she is a church at all_that she should 
be a church of Christ, not only scriptural 
in her standards and government, but 
also in mind and spirit, having the mind 
of Christ. Does not God say, ‘ Since I 
spake against him, I do earnestly re- 
member him still; therefore my bowels 
are troubled for him, | will surely have 
mercy upon him?’ Shall we be ashamed 
to be like God—to remember the tears 
shed on Mount Olivet over Jerusalem ?1— 
shall we be ashamed to join Emanuel in 
the cry of tenderness, ‘ O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem! how often would I have ga- 
thered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings ?’—shall we be ashamed to have the 
mind of Paul, ‘I have great heaviness 
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and continual sorrow in my heart: for I 
can wish that myself were accursed from 
Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen ac. 
cording to the flesh, who are Israelites ?’ 
* My heart’s desire and prayer to God 
for Israel is that they might be saved.’ 
Shall we be ashamed to drink deep of 
the same spirit of which the mighty 
Paul drank, and to have the same heart ! 
—shall we not wish that every Christian 
in Scotland might love as Paul loved, 
and pray as Paul prayed?” 


One very striking peculiarity in the 
case of the Jews deserving the notice of 
Christian pastors, and pleading most 
forcibly for missionary efforts to re- 
claim and regenerate them, is the fact, 
that in almost every country, and under 
almost every form and shape of regal 
or sacerdotal despotism, they are ac- 
cessible. The lost sheep of the house 
of Israel are open to any aggressive in- 
strumentality. They are too contempt- 
ible in the eyes of this world’s poten- 
tates to provoke their jealousy, or to 
merit their attention. In Tuscany, 
Leghorn, and other portions of Italy, a 
Christian missionary dare not preach 
to the Romanists. The proclamation 
of the truth, the circulation of tracts, the 
distribution of Bibles, are all visited 
with pains and penalties ; but he may 
reason with the Jews, preach to them, 
or give them tracts, or New Testa- 
ments, without the risk of the Jesuit 
police, or the fear of a wretched and 
narrow-minded, because Papal, hierar- 
chy. This is a very remarkable fact ; 
it merits more profound attention. Nor 
is this peculiarity in the case of the Jews 
confined to Europe ; itis very much the 
same in Mahometan lands. Through- 
out Palestine and Egypt, any attempt 
to proselyte the Mahometan popula- 
tion would be attended with the most 
severe penalties—exile, or death. But 
in all the East,—in Tyre and Sidon, 
in Sychar, Tiberias, and Acre, the 
Scotch missionaries found unfettered 
opportunities of preaching to the child- 
ren of Israel. In the bazars, and 
courts, and other commercial places, a 
missionary may stand every day, and 
address hundreds, not of apathetic, 
but anxious and attentive, Jews. The 
same facts and facilities occurred in the 
Greek provinces. In Wallachia and 
Moldavia there is no access for mission- 
aries to the devotees of superstition and 
of the saints, but perfect freedom of 
intercourse with the Jews on any topic 
connected with religion and eternity. 
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In Cracow, there are at least twenty- 
two thousand Jews in the heart ofa 
most superstitious, bigoted, and de- 
graded Romish population. It ap- 
pears that here there is a Christian 
missionary. Were he, however, to 
open his mouth to the Roman Catho- 
lics, he would be torn to pieces ; but to 
all the Jews he has continued to speak 
freely, and with some success. In the 
Grand Duchy of Posen there are 
nearly a hundred thousand Jews, many 
of whom, through the labours of a 
missionary, have been brought to the 
knowledge and belief of the gospel. 
All these facts prove that the Jews, 
scattered over the east, west, north, 
and south, are distinctively and pecu- 
liarly accessible to missionary labour. 
A door, wide and effectual, is palpably 
open. This is not only a plea power- 
ful and eloquent for the Christian at- 
tention of the church and her societies, 
but also a striking proof that the true 
order of missionary labour is that of 
* beginning at Jerusalem,” and then in 
concentric lines of love, philanthropy, 
and faith, reclaiming the millions of 
the world besides. It is abundantly 
evident that missionary efforts directed 
to the Jews will indirectly reach the 
Romish, Mahometan, and Heathen 
population also. Thus the scheme 
that is most consonant to Scripture 
promises greatest success also. This 
seems to be at present God’s process for 
bringing on the fulness of the Gentiles. 
And if missions to the Jews on a scale 
just to the exigencies of the case, and 
the scriptural sanctions and motives 
so often and so earnestly laid down, 
succeed in reclaiming many of the “ lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,” the evi- 
dent and happy result will ensue— 
that we shall have preachers of the 
truth, witnesses to the sacred deposit— 
the Word of God—and missionaries to 
the Gentiles starting up in every pro- 
vince, town, and capital ; and the na- 
tions will hear the gospel, not from the 
lips of a foreigner unaccustomed to 
their speech, but from those who are, 
as natives, fresh, indigenous, and elo- 
quent. The cross will thus be raised 
in glory amid the hosannahs of the 
people that once raised it, in shame 
and sorrow, amid execrations; and 
they who rejected and scorned “ the 
Light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of his people Israel,” shall 
look on Him whom they have pierced, 
and mourn at the deeds of their fathers, 
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while they rejoice at the grace so unde- 
servedly shed down upon themselves. 
On the future destinies of the Jews 
there are very interesting inquiries. 
Much nonsense, it is true, has been 
prophesied and preached on this part 
of our subject; the dreams of vision- 
aries have been made the watchwords of 
parties, and adored as the very oracles 
of God. Sober men have shrunk, in 
consequence, from all reference to the 
question, and judged unfavourably, 
without putting themselves to the trou- 
ble of inquiry, of every attempt to elu- 
cidate the question. This is much to 
be regretted ; for, amid the wildest 
speculations of the least sane, rays of 
light have shot forth at intervals from 
the fountain of light; and succeeding 
inquirers, of cool and deliberate judg- 
ment, have thereby been more able, by 
patient induction, to reach the trath. 
There are certainly apparent, in the 
present condition of the Jews, bright 
prospects ofapproaching change ; they 
themselves believe this: they antici- 
pate ruin or restoration. The Turkish 
power has waned; Egypt presents 
itself to Christendom, bearing reluc- 
tantly upon its face proofs of the 
truth and fulfilment of ancient pro- 
phecy ; and the nations of the earth are 
convulsed as by the swell ofa nearing 
storm. On no one question, moreover, 
has there arisen agreater and more wide- 
spread interest. Not only have the 
funds of the Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews increased, 
but other communions have simul- 
taneously stirred themselves, as from a 
dream, and remembered their respon- 
sibilities toward Israel; new friends 
of the Jew, new and more enthusi- 
astic patrons of the sacred service 
of Israel and Judah, have made their 
appearance. None, as far as we know, 
have left the work through dissatisfac- 
tion, or hope deferred, or change of 
mind ; the very contrary is the fact. 
Those, we understand, who have felt 
most intensely, and toiled longest in 
this department of Christian philan- 
thropy, are still the more “ abundant 
in labours.” Death alone has thinned 
the friends of Israel. Among the lost 
to earth, but gained to heaven, we may 
mention one distinguished, devoted, 
and successful advocate of the claims 
of the Jews, the Rev. Lewis Way; a 
man of a truly apostolic spirit, of 
strenuous zeal, of undaunted persever- 
ance, He almost originated,— or, if 
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this be too much to ascribe to man, he 
most prominently exhibited that sym- 
pathy with Israel that now spreads its 
holy contagion in kindred bosoms. 
He lived, also, to see a flame kindled 
that is destined to burn yet more 
brightly, traversing the Gentiles, and 
finding fresh fuel at every new con- 
quest, till it fuse and amalgamate into 
one holy brotherhood Jew and Gentile; 
and the sacred fire that wrapt the bush 
on Mount Horeb, when all the fires of 
persecution, and anger, and contention 
shall have been quenched for ever, 
illumine the heavens and the earth 
with undying splendour. “ The me- 
mory of the just is blessed.” The 
after-influences of the depraved are 
unmingled wo and wretchedness. How 
wretched must be the dying recollec- 
tions of minds that walk the world 
only to contaminate its population, 
after the grave has received their cor- 
ruptible tenements! How glorious in 
comparison the departure of a Christian 
philanthropist! A life expended in 
eflorts to sanctify, to elevate, to quicken 
in men’s souls new and nobler hopes, 
must irradiate the death-bed ; not, in- 
deed, with a sense of merit, but with 
humble gratitude, with calm remeis- 
brances, with bright visions of glory, 
honour, and immortality, through Him 
who emancipated every faculty by his 
death, and directed it by his spirit. 
There can be little doubt that a new 
era has arrived in the history of the 
Jews. Not only has the breath from 
on high come upon these dry bones, 
which were mouldering in every nation 
of the habitable globe, but new and 
more zealous prophets have made their 
appearance, to prophesy to them ; new 
schemes of reaching and reclaiming the 
scattered tribes, and more extensively 
patronised, have been originated among 
the Gentiles ; and new hopes, and more 
joyful anticipations, have fallen on the 
inmost souls of the Jews themselves ; 
and Jerusalem is again the central spot 
on which are concentrating promises, 
and prospects, and rallying feelings, and 
resuscitated sympathies, and all besides 
that indicate some of Heaven’s great 
purposes to be enshrined amid the dis- 
mantled city of David. A new Chris- 
tian church connected with the Church 
of England now rears its tower near 
the site of the Temple of Solomon. 
That gospel so mysteriously shadowed 
forth in the Loves of Solomon, typitied 
in the institutions of Levi, vocal in the 
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rich promises of a thousand years, an- 
nounced by prophets, sung by holy 
seers and rapt poets, is now, in all its 
simplicity and truth, a by a 
Gentile missionary, on those very spots 
which have been consecrated since the 
days of Moses, and anointed afresh 
by the footsteps and the utterances of 
the Son of God. The glory that dwelt 
between the cherubim is rekindled, 
never to expire; the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world is lifted up 
in Jerusalem once for all, and not a 
few begin to look on Him their fathers 
pierced, and to mourn. The everlast- 
ing priest walks the plains, and watches 
over the tribes of Palestine. The Eng- 
lish missionary, describing his progress 
in building up the walls of Jerusalem, 
thus simply and beautifully writes to 
the Society in London :— 


“ I must just add, that when on the 
27th instant we commenced digging for 
the foundations, we came very soon upon 
a beautiful and solid piece of strong, un- 
derground, old masonry, exactly answer. 
ing for foundations, and ready to our 
hands, provided it prove sound to the 
bottom, and continue in that direction 
in which it actually runs. We have 
since been interrupted by rain, in our 
diggings of discovery about it; but so 
far as we have proceeded it still promises 
to afford us at least a very valuable lift, 
saving both risk, expense, and time, 
And then the idea of building orf the 
old foundations of Mount Zion, and so 
becoming literally ‘ repairers of the old 
wastes !’ who is there so phlegmatic as 
not to be turned almost into enthusiasm 
at this?) The Arab workmen say, ‘ God 
orders things according to the intentions 
of men ;’ and why should it seem a thing 
incredible to us, that even the preserva- 
tion of the ruins of Zion might be so or- 
dered as to display the Divine foresight 
and forethought, to those who should at 
any time take ‘ pleasure in the stones of 
Zion, and favour the dust thereof?’ ” 


On the 27th of January, 1840, he 
writes again,— 


“ You are aware that we had com- 
menced digging for foundations for that 
part of my plan which is shadowed 
black (in the lithographic drawing), and 
that we had the fortune of finding old 
foundations ready to our hands, appa- 
rently just adapted to my plan, We 
have since made considerable advance 
in tracing and clearing these, having 
about thirty men at work onthem. They 
are a good deal broken down at the top 
in some places ; but we have had the 
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satisfaction of finding them sound at the 
bottom, and safely lodged on the original 
native rock at both ends, north and 
west, where we have dug down for the 
express purpose of examining them; so 
that we may now confidently reckon 
upon their soundness throughout. They 
are of unusual thickness, in most parts 
about ten feet. The depth to the rock at 
the north end is thirty feet, and at the 
west end twenty-four feet. We have 
discovered two underground cisterns, 
rather small, on our own premises, and 
an immense cave ; the entrance, by re- 
gular stone stairs, is on our present pre- 
mises, but the body in what I still ho 
to purchase. I have not time to take 
measurements just now of the extent of 
the old foundations; but you shall have 
them soon, ‘The one running north and 
south does not go all the way we want, 
so that we shall have to add the neces- 
sary coutinuation to it; but then, 
where it stops, it turns in a direct west 
direction, so as exactly to front the other 
one running that way: we are now pur- 
suing this, and have got more than half- 
way across our ground, so that in all 
probability it will afford us complete 
foundation for our south wing. Its dis- 
tance from the other is, however, rather 
more than I had intended; but I believe 
we shall find no difficulty in so far en- 
larging our plan. Further particulars in 
my next.” 


These foundations are the repre- 
sentative memorials of the condition of 
the children of Israel. The great 
foundations, the covenant and promises 
of God, are essentially sound; in the 
superstructure only, raised upon them 
by the weakness and the traditions of 
man, is there any imperfection. The 
latter shall be cut down and scattered, 
and that speedily, too, by the bright- 
ness of the Messiah’s rising; and on 
those foundations which have been of 
old, even the Rock of Ages, “ tried, 
sure,” there shall rise a more glorious 
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fane, vocal with perpetual melody of 
thanksgiving and praise, on which 
shall be laid, in due time, the head 
corner-stone, over which admiring se- 
raphim and rejoicing men shall shout 
and sing, “ Grace, grace unto it!” 
But Christians do well to remember, 
that even this, with all its glory, is not 
worthy to be compared with that great 
temple around which at present the 
shadows of unfulfilled prophecy hang 
and lower: its foundation is the eter- 
nal throne; its walls, the attributes of 
God ; and love, the cement that binds 
it into one harmonious whole ; it needs 
no sun, and no moon, for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the light 
thereof. It is more than probable that 
the Jews will be converted as a nation, 
though scattered for great ends over 
every kindred, and nation, and people, 
and tongue. We can see infinite wis- 
dom in this destiny, if, as we believe, 
our interpretation of the prophecy that 
embodies it is correct. A preacher 
of Christ, as we have said, will start 
up on every spot of earth, and 
spread the immortal contagion of 
truth around him; the miracle that 
makes the preacher, stamping its 
irresistible signature on the message 
he delivers. This event will prove the 
nearest likeness of the great resurrec- 
tion. The Jews,* now in the very 
grave of tradition, and superstition, 
and mammon, shall hear the voice of 
the-Son of God and live; and, like 
salt, send a savour throughout the 
masses of the earth’s population. 
Like streams, also, from a thousand 
lands, they shall roll and centre towards 
Jerusalem, there to testify against the 
murderous deeds of their misguided 
fathers, and to mourn over the spell of 
evil infatuation that held them. Most 
glorious event ! Golgotha itself shall be 
made glad. The air that once was rent 


* “ Merz.—A new and important field of labour seems to have opened to the 


Rev. P. J. Oster amongst the French Jews during the past year. 


He had begun to 


complain of the want of opportunities of personal access to the Jews, when he was 
unexpectedly called upon to pursue another method_that of the press, through which 
a large class of Jews, not only in France but in Germany, are peculiarly accessible. 
‘The deathlike stillness in which the French Jews seem to have been living on all 
matters of religion has been suddenly disturbed, and the discussions which prevail 
among them afford a favourable occasion for the Christian missionary to enter the 
controversy. ‘The rabbies and the consistories seem to have led the way, and they 
have been followed by other disputants of various shades of opinion. Religion and 
divine worship are the great subjects of dispute, and your Committee cannot but 
hope that truth may gain a hearing. The publication of the Old Paths is peculiarly 
seasonable, and Mr. Oster has written a short but able tract in vindication of the 
divine authority of Moses, in reply to a popular writer of the Infidel party. The 
newspapers at Metz and at Strasburg enter warmly into these controversies, and 
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with, “ Crucify him! crucify him!” 
shall now resound with a mighty na- 
tion’s harmonious hosannahs to the 
Sonof David. ‘The scenes where Jesus 
bled and suffered, and was shamed and 
spit upon, shall witness rabbies, and 
priests, and people, exalting his name 
above every name, and glorying in the 
cross as the cradle of their better 
being. Mount Carmel shall echo back 
the accents of salvation ; the cedars of 
Lebanon shall rejoice together, and the 
avegbuov yihaowe, the countless smiles 
of the face of Jordan will reflect back 
again to high heaven; “ Mercy and 
Truth meeting together, and Righteous- 
ness and Peace kissing each other.” 

We have been anticipating our closing 
remarks. Before we state more mi- 
nutely our views on the restoration of 
Judea, we must refer to the revival of 
obsolete and ridiculous charges against 
the Jews, on the part of the Papists, at 
Damascus. The Papal system westill see 
must have blood ; it is the very essence 
of cruelty. To gratify this thirst, they 
invent excuses when they cannot dis- 
cover crimes. “ Drunken with blood” 
the Papacy still developes itself. We 
do not take up the various official 
and other reports that have come to 
light on this charge, nor can we refer 
to the important meetings and dis- 
claimers of the Jews on the principle 
of the crime laid to their charge, and 
its utter incompatibility with every 
precept of the law and practice of their 
fathers. We will extract a portion of 
the letter of the Rev. John Nicolayson, 
the Christian missionary to the Jews 
at Jerusalem, whose testimony is alike 
simple and to the purpose. His letter, 
dated March, is as follows :— 


“ The report having lately reached 
this, and been confirmed to me by the 
governor and the mufti of the city, who 
both called on me this day, that the 
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Jews of Damascus have not only been 
charged with the old crime of killing a 
Christian to use his blood at the passover, 
but also been convicted of this horrid 
deed ; and having expressed to both my 
full belief of its being a calumnious 
fabrication, and maliciously charged to 
the Jews by some enemy or other, and 
the person killed in the case being said 
to be a Latin monk, and that letters to 
this effect had reached the Latin con- 
vent here, I went with Mr. Pieritz this 
afternoon to ascertain the real nature and 
amount of the information received by 
them. But we found the bishop out 
and the superior ill, so that we only 
obtained some confused account from 
the monks,—one a German, which, so far 
as it goes, confirms the report, and makes 
it certain that letters have reached the 
convent. We are to call aguin to-mor- 
row morning, in order to get more au- 
thentic information. The Jews here are 
in great consternation ; the more so, as 
they have no authentic or direct infor- 
mation. They sent a deputation to Mr, 
Pieritz yesterday, to beg he would do 
what he could to rid them of this calum- 
ny; and, in fact, requested him to go 
with one of the rabbies to Damascus for 
this purpose.” 


The result of Mr. Nicolayson’s in- 
quiries was a conviction most satis- 
factory of the entire innocence of the 
Jews. To express and propagate this 
conviction, he drew up and circulated 
the following declaration :— 


“JT, the undersigned, being a Christian 
by birth, parentage, and real personal 
conviction ; yet having had opportunity, 
in my studies and in my intercourse with 
Jews, as a Christian missionary to them 
in the Holy Land for these fourteen 
years past, to inform myself pretty fully, 
both by the study of their authentic 
writings and by numerous discussions 
with rabbies and others, ofall their tenets 
and customs, do hereby declare my most 
perfect and sincere conviction, that for 


shew the hold that they have upon the general attention. Mr. Oster is desirous to 
have the Bible in French published to correspond with the Hebrew Bible, so as to 
allow of being interleaved —a form which he considers most desirable to meet the 
present state of Jewish literature in France, and to counteract the influence of Infidel 
commentaries and other publications.” 

We feel confident in the results of this plan of operation. In the present day the 
pulpit and the platform are not equal to all the exigencies of a day uncommon in all 
respects. These two modes of impressing mankind have been and will be most 
important. ‘They are of Divine institution, and carry upon them a portion of Divine 
promise ; but it is now obvious the men of this generation are a reading race. Every 
newspaper is a vehicle of impulses that agitate the world and wield the masses of 
society. To turn it to a sanctified use is a noble attempt. To make it vocal with the 
testimony of Christ is an act worthy of an apostle. In the cause of Jews and of 


Romanists both, let us not forget this tiers état in religion as in politics, in the church 
as in the state. 
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the Jews to use blood for their unleavened 
bread at the passover is totally contrary 
(or opposed) to all their tenets and 
customs, both by the written law (anzaw 
mn) and by their oral law (Syaw nnn 
mp), and strictly and absolutely prohi- 
bited by the same; and that, Scie: 
the charge of such a horrid crime neither 
can nor may be believed on confessions 
obtained by dint of bastinado. I further 
declare, that | make this declaration 
from no other interest or motive what- 
soever, but solely from love to truth in 
general, and for the honour of the Christ- 
lan verity in particular, according to 
which nothing can be more precious or 
more obligatory than the preservation of 
the most perfect justice in all that con- 
cerns human society. Moreover, I de- 
clare myself ready to produce from the 
writings of the Jews, all the proofs that 
can be demanded of the truth of the de- 
claration here made. In attestation of 
which I subscribe myself, with my own 
hand, 
(Signed) “ Joun Niconayson. 

“ Minister of the Anglican Church, and 

Missionary to the Jews at Jerusalem. 

* March 18, 1840. 

“ This declaration I gave to the bearer 
open, to be presented to whomsoever it 
may concern, which I preferred to giving 
private letters to individuals in office, 
This testimony may pass for what it can, 
and the proofs promised shall be pro- 
duced when demanded.” 


But it may be asked, How can this 
extravagant charge against the Jews 
have originated ? what are the particu- 
lars of this extraordinary affair? They 
are briefly these : — Padre Tomaso was 
a Capuchin monk, living at Damascus 
since 1807, and practising medicine: 
By his therapeutic efforts among Jews 
and Gentiles, the father had amassed 
considerable funds. On the Sth of 
February last he left his convent, 
and has neither returned nor been 
heard of. His servant Ibrahim dis- 
appeared at the same time, and also 
has not been heard of. In Tomaso’s 
cell 10,000 piastres were found. Im- 
mediately after information was given 
to Schreef Pasha, at the demand of 
the French consul, under whose pro- 
tection the Latin priests of Damascus 
are placed. They were not satisfied, 
however, with a minute investigation of 
the facts and evidence. In addition to 
this the shiekhs, who are Mahomedan 
diviners and seers, were enjoined to 
exercise their superhuman powers. 


These impostors announced that Padre 
Tomaso and his servant were murdered 
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by the Jews. The evidence was all 
presumptive of the truth of this. The 
padre was last seen in the Jewish 
quarter, near a Jew barber’s shop. 
It was also approaching the time of 
the passover; and, therefore, there was 
not a doubt left in the minds of the 
sapient authorities of Damascus that 
the Jews murdered the father to pro- 
cure Christian blood for their unleavened 
bread. A notoriously depraved Ma- 
homedan, called Mahommed Telli, 
confined in prison for debt, stated that 
he knew all the bad Jews, and would 
find out the -murderer if liberated from 
prison. The French consul paid his 
debt, and gave him liberty. At this 
wretched man’s suggestion the recent 
dead in the Jewish burial-ground are 
disinterred and examined, if either the 
padre might be found, or wounds disco- 
vered on the bodies of the dead Jews in- 
dicative of an encounter. Nothing is de- 
tected that could implicate the Jews. At 
length the Schreef Pasha sends for the 
three leading rabbies, and informs them 
that if they do not discover the mur- 
derers in twenty-four hours, they shall 
all three be beheaded. The rabbies 
assemble the synagogue, pronounce the 
severest censures and anathemas on 
any one cognizant of the murder but 
concealing it. This elicited a state- 
ment from a Jew that went to excul- 
pate his nation, while it bore the as- 
pect oftruth. He was instantly ordered 
to be flogged, and because he persisted 

in asserting what he saw and knew to 

be the fact, he received five thousand 
lashes and died in prison. Other Jews 

seen in the barber’s shop on the sup- 
posed day of the supposed murder are 

apprehended ; but their testimony is 

so simple and so irresistible, that they 

are liberated. The vagabond, Telli, 

pressed these, as well as the poor 

barber who was still in prison, to 

implicate or charge some of the richer 

Jews, and thereby escape torture. At 

length the barber is delivered up for 

torture. A horrible machine, with two 

screws, is applied to his head, under 

the pressure of which his eye-balls start 

from their sockets. He is again cast 

into his dungeon with the abominable 

Telli, who derides his conscience for 

preventing him charging, however 

falsely, some of the richest Jews in 

Damascus. He is again flogged, and 
death not approaching to relieve him, 

intense agony drives him to bear false 

witness against certain of the most re- 
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spectacle and wealthy Jews of Damascus 
—viz. Yoseph Arari, eighty years of age, 
and his three nephews, Aaron, Yetsk- 
hack, and David Arari; also, Yoseph 
Leniado, Moshey Solonickly, and Mo- 
shey Abulafia. These persons, the barber 
was made to say, were seen near his 
shop on the day of the murder, in 
company with the monk and his ser- 
vant. They all naturally deny the 
barber’s statement on being arrested 
and examined. Evidence decisively 
contradictory of the barber’s appeared. 
Yoseph Leniado shewed that, on Feb- 
ruary ist, his daughter died ; and that, 
as no Jew left his house during seven 
days after the death of a relative, it 
was impossible that he could have been 
in the circumstances described by his 
accusers. He shews, also, that no 
Christian merchants spent the fifth day 
with him in his house. The wretched 
barber is driven by his continued tor- 
tures to declare that he was taken to 
the house of one of these merchants, 
where he saw Tomaso bound hand and 
foot, and was offered five hundred 
piastres if he would cut his throat. 
This confession is not regarded as 
ample enough ; he is, therefore, put to 
the torture again. He then gives a 
fuller detail. He adds and adds, till, 
on being promised perfect safety, he 
declares that he himself and the seven 
merchants held the monk, while his 
servant, Morad Fatall, cut his throat, 
and that his bones were broken to 
pieces and scattered in the common 
sewer. This was instantly searched ; 
old bones of all sorts of creatures were, 
of course, discovered, and identified by 
the optics of the excited mob as those 
of the padre. 

The seven merchants are now tor- 
tured in order to extort a confession of 
guilt. The part played by the French 
consul is disgraceful to human nature, 
and demands the instant reprehension 
and inquiry of France. Mr. Pieritz, 
to whose narrative on the spot we are 
so deeply indebted, records the follow- 
ing circumstance on the torture in- 
flicted on one of the most respectable 
of the Jewish merchants implicated by 
the barber :— 


“ The French consul, always alive to 
cruelty, then accompanies Mosheh Abu- 
lafia to the house, followed as usual by 
large crowds, and Mosheh Abulafia is 
now to give up what he possessed. 
He unlocks a cupboard, and then asks 
his wife, who was in despair all this 
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while to see her husband so lacerated, 
and apparently quite beside himself, 
* What have you done with the blood? 
The poor woman, as in a fit of frenzy, 
cried out,‘ What blood had you?” He 
then answered, ‘I have blood: only 
give me a knife, and then you can take 
the blood and say this is it!” When 
the French consul heard this, he, like a 
madman, began to beat both Abulafia 
and his wife. He then laid a rope around 
his neck, threatening to strangle him ; 
and, in the attempt to pull the rope, he 
laid his poor victim prostrate at his feet. 
Not satisfied with this, he dragged him 
about in the court-yard by the rope round 
his neck !” 


Surely the brutal and barbarous con- 
duct of the French consul, and Beau- 
din, the ex-consular agent, can be 
visited as it deserves? Hanging would 
be too good for the villains. Pieritz 
thus describes the tortures to which 
the unhappy, but innocent victims, 
were subjected :— 

“ First, flogging. Secondly, soaking 
them in large tanks of cold water in their 
clothes. Thirdly, the head-machine, by 
which the eyes are pressed out of their 
sockets. Fourthly, tying up certain parts 
of the body, and ordering soldiers to 
twist them in such a manner that the 
poor sufferers grew almost mad from 
pain. Fifthly, standing upright for three 
days without being allowed any other 
posture, nor even to lean against the 
wall; and when they would fall down, 
being aroused up by the by-standing 
sentinels with their bayonets. Sixthly, 
being dragged about in a large court by 
their ears till the blood gushed out. 
Seventhly, having thorns driven in be- 
tween the nails and the flesh of their 
fingers and toes. LEighthly, having fire 
set to their beards till their faces are 
singed. And, ninthly, having candles 
held to their noses, so that the flame 
arises into their nostrils.” 


We trust some inquiry will be made 
into the whole of this horrible transac- 
tion. Both the pasha and the French 
consul should be hanged. Wars are 
too often begun with less provocation. 
It would well become the British na- 
tion to take up the cause of the tortured 
exiles of Judea, and visit with a suf- 
ficient number of field-pieces and ten- 
ae the palace of the Schreef 

asha of Damascus, and thereby teach 
him there is a God, a retributive Pro- 
vidence, and a sympathy in the hearts 
of Christians the Papist and the Moslem 
seem strangers to. 

We have referred largely to the re 
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cord of Pieritz, because one such tes- 
timony as that we have quoted is, in 
our judgment, more satisfactory than 
any of the other documents that have 
been made more of. It is the fruit of 
intimate acquaintance with the real 
pees as well as with the most 
cherished and popular superstitions, of 
the Jews; of long experience of their 
practical effects on the most extended 
scale, and chiefly of that Christian can- 
dour which will neither distort, deny, 
nor misrepresent. We look on this 
event as one of those mysterious oc- 
currences which concentrate a large 
share of public attention on objects 
destined in the high purposes of heaven 
to dilate into greater magnitude, and 
to take a mightier and more majestic 
share in the great drama of man and 
of the world. In consequence of it 
the eyes of all Europe have been con- 
verged on the Jews of Damascus, and 
thence on the circumstances of their 
countrymen and kindred throughout the 
tribes and tongues among which they 
sojourn as strangers. Attention is not 
all that has been excited. Powerful 
sympathies, the prelude we believe to 
a yet deeper and intenser flood, have 
been stirred; and an expression of 
merciful commiseration has gone forth 
that must, in some degree, refresh God’s 
parched heritage. These two effects, 
let it be observed, have followed in 
the wake of simultaneous movements 
on the part of Christian churches, and 
have swelled the wave of mercy that 
came on men’s hearts as from the ocean 
of beneficence and love. “ All things 
seem to work for good” to this ancient 
race. The preliminaries of their healing 
already unfold themselves to the view 
of wide Europe. The angel has de- 
scended into the lake that spread out 
its waters, stagnant for eighteen cen- 
turies heretofore, and useful only by 
the memorial it impressed that here 
God dwelt, and has impregnated it with 
healing; and into it, we trust, thou- 
sands of the children of Israel will step, 
and in this sacred flood, more precious 
than “ Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus,” derive health and undying 
vigour. We trust they are about to 
renew their “ age as the eagles.” 
Much of our knowledge of the real 
features of the restoration of the Jews 
depends on the principle that guides 
us in our interpretation of the ancient 
prophecies of Sacred Writ. Those of 
our readers who bave given attention 
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to this subject must be aware that 
two schools, or classes of interpreters, 
present themselves, equally claiming 
to be right. First, those who allege 
that all the predictions of the Old 
Testament prophets on the future con- 
dition of the Jews are to be figuratively 
understood ; and, secondly, those who 
hold that the prophets used language, 
exact and grammatical, when, directed 
by the Spirit of God, they registered 
the coming destinies of the scattered 
tribes of Israel and of Judah. The 
former interpreters understand by Zion, 
Jerusalem, &e., the Gospel Church ; 
and by the glowing language used to 
describe the coming glory, a purely 
spiritual state. The latter understand 
these predictions in their grammatical 
sense. With the latter we wholly con- 
cur. If we admit the other principle 
of interpretation, we feel not only that 
unnecessary violence must be done to 
the sacred penmen, and a usage > 
pended to their phraseology which, as far 
as we can see, they never dreamed of, 
but that one of the most overwhelming 
proofs of the Messiahship of Jesus 
must be dropped as the inevitable con- 
sequence. it is true those who adopt 
the spiritualising process do not attach 
a figurative meaning to the prophecies 
about the Messiah; but this proves 
their good sense to be superior to their 
preconceived theory, while it also 
shews how good men may be ex- 
tremely inconsistent. If we adopt the 
figurative process, we must hold a 
figurative Messiah, a figurative atone- 
ment, a figurative salvation, and a 
figurative heaven. That high meta- 
phors occur in the visions of the sacred 
seers is perfectly true; but that they 
delineate a person, and personal suf- 
ferings, and a personal glory, is un- 
questionable. We can never convert 
a Jew by the figurative plan. By ap- 
plying this new process we may exude 
from any writer any doctrine we like. 
We may find the ten commandments 
in the belly of the Trojan horse, the 
experience of a Christian in the ad- 
ventures of /Eneas, and gospel hymns 
in the Odes of Horace. We land on 
worse results than Romish infallibility 
can place us; we make imagination 
the interpreter of Scripture. 

Such a plan of interpretation is also 
contrary to the concurrent views of all 
Christian antiquity. Justin Martyr 
expected the literal restoration of the 
Jews and rebuilding of Jerusalem ; 
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and those fathers who follow Origen 
and take up the figurative plan, admit 
that their op is novel and contrary to 
that of their predecessors. In fact it 
was incipient Popery that struck out 
the figurative in order to support its 
arrogant assumptions in interpreting 
one series of passages, just as with 
shameless impudence she contends for 
the literal in expounding another series. 
For instance, in searching the Scriptures 
in quest of pretensions the Scriptures 
discountenance, the pope found it writ- 
ten in the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, 
at the twelfth verse, “ The nation and 
kingdom that will not serve thee shall 
perish,” and instantly concluded that 
the Roman church was the mother and 
mistress of all churches. Allow the fi- 
gurative process, and the Romish apos- 
tasy has not indeed the advantage, but 
considerable show of it. If, however, we 
act on the literal, her mouth is instantly 
shut, for the passage is purely descrip- 
tive of the Jewish church. If Zion 
does not denote literal Zion, Romish 
infallibility has as good a right to 
understand by it the Church of Rome, 
as Protestant imagination to construe it 
to be any thing else. Without enter- 
ing minutely into this controversy, we 
do not hesitate to express our belief 
that the Jews will be restored to their 
father-land ; as well as our wish that 
Protestant preachers, in expounding 
the Old Testament Scriptures, would 
task their fancy and torture the pro- 
phecies less. Better place the prophets 
on the Procrustes bed of Papal in- 
errability, than on the fantastic hooks 
and nails of Protestant and fanciful 
caprice. Honest treatment of the Bible 
is yet a desideratum. It is a plain 
book, if people would only believe it. 
The most striking predictions of the re- 
turn and restoration of the Jews are the 
following : —Deut. xxx. 1-8. Psalm, 
cii. 16-22. Isaiah, x. 20; xxxiii. 5-7, 
Hosea, iii.4,5. Zech.ii.1-5. Haggai, 
ii. 6-9. Rom. xi. 25, &c. &c. 

The sublime prediction of Isaiah, 
Ix. 3-11, we believe will be literally 
fulfilled :-— 


“ Thy sons shall come from afar, 

And thy daughters shall be carried on 
the shoulder, 

And I will glorify the house of my glory. 

Who are these that fly as a cloud, 

And as doves to their dove-cotes ? 

The dispersed of Judah, who shall be 
collected 

And return to their own land. 
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Surely the isles shall wait upon me, 

And the ships of Tarshish among the 
full, 

To bring thy sons from afar, 

Their silver and their gold with them, 

For the sake of the name of the Lord thy 
God, F 

Even for the sake of the Holy One of 
Israel ; 

Because he has glorified thee. 

And the sons of strangers shall build thy 
walls, 

And their kings shall minister unto thee; 

For in my wrath I smote thee, 

But in my favour will I pity thee. 

And thy gates shall be open continually, 

They shall not be shut day nor night, 

To bring unto thee the power ofthe Gen- 
tiles 

And their kings in procession ; 

For the nation and kingdom that will not 
serve thee 

Shall perish: Yea, these nations shall be 
utterly wasted.” 

Isa. Ix. 3-11. Lowrn’s Version. 

The time, times, and half a time, or 
the forty-two months, or twelve hun- 
dred and sixty days, all of which ex- 
pressions represent twelve hundred and 
sixty years, ate rapidly approaching 
their close. The ruins of the western 
apostasy, notwithstanding the strenuous 
efforts made by its partisans to prevent 
them ; the waning of the Mahomedan 
crescent and wasting of the Turkish 
power, and the cessation of the divine 
anger against the ancient heritage of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are all 
contemporaneously taking place, and 
riveting the attention of the wide 
world; and the hour comes, surely 
and speedily, when the truth of the 
apostolic declaration shall be seen, 
** What shall the receiving of the Jews 
be, but life from the dead ?” 

Both the social, moral, and political 
position of the Jews, gives evidence of 
great changes about to take place. In 
various countries the yoke of the op- 
pressor is either spontaneously cast 
away or broken to pieces by the force 
of circumstances. Throughout the Ot- 
toman empire the position of the Jew 
is vitally changed. [He is now a sub- 
ject, and nota slave. With others of 
different names, nations, and religious 
denominations, he is ona perfect footing 
of equality. So true is it that the great 
river Euphrates is dried up, and the 
way for the march homeward of the 
kings of the East already disclosing its 
eastern direction. In Russia, the real 
merits of the Jewish population have 
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arrested the attention of the czars, and 
changes affecting their political situation 
have been extensively introduced, and 
the armies and navies of the autocrat 
are thickly interspersed with the child- 
ren of Abraham. In France, the 
rights and privileges of citizens have 
been given them. Prussia, Norway, 
Hungary, Holland, and Denmark, 
have simultaneously regarded their 
Jewish subjects as at least worthy of 
notice, ifnot of preferment. Jerusalem 
itself has become an object of political 
arrangements among the Gentiles. The 
apathy with which politicians, Christians 
and patriots, looked upon the Jew has 
been broken up; the fore-shadows of 
their approaching resurrection lie deep 
and broad upon the face of Europe ; the 
scattered ruins of ancient Judah are no 
longer objects of interest to antiquarians 
and travellers only. They command 
the attention and rouse the interposition 
of imperial cabinets, of consuls, di- 
plomatists, and statesmen. The dry 
bones, exceeding many and exceeding 
dry, begin to be stirred in a thousand 
valleys; and nations that once stood 
neutral or positively hostile are in- 
tensely interested in the scene; and 
great men that looked once super- 
ciliously on the Jew, thirst to have a 
share in the glory of the coming out- 
burst. National churches, in synods 
and by diocesans, in their canons and 
by their practical efforts, have shewn 
that they feel, for the first time, an 
impulse in favour of the Jews, pro- 
found and thrilling. The throes ofa great 
birth are already sensible, the groans 
and travails of Christianity and nature 
both indicate the nearer approach of 
the great event. A cycle in the high 
purposes of God draws to its accom- 
plishment. The prediction of the 
Spirit of God is on the eve of its 
mighty consummation: — “ It shall 
come to pass, when all these things are 
come upon thee, the blessing and the 
curse, which [ have set before thee, 
and thou shalt call them to mind among 
all the nations whither the Lord thy 
God hath driven thee, and shalt return 
unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey 
his voice, according to all that I com- 
mand thee this day, thou, and thy 
children, with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul; that then the Lord thy 
God will tarn thy captivity, and have 
compassion upon thee, and will return 
and gather thee from all nations, 
whither the Lord thy God hath scattered 
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thee. If any of thine be driven out 
unto the outmost parts of heaven, from 
thence will the Lord thy God gather 
thee, and from thence will he fetch 
thee: anp tue Lozp toy Gop WILL 
BRING THEE INTO THE LAND WHICH 
THY FATHERS POSSESSED, AND THOU 
SHALT Possess 1T.”—Deut. xxx. 1-5. 

It is, perhaps, one of the most con- 
demning characteristics of modern dis- 
sent that, in the various and hetero- 
geneous communions of which it is 
composed, no expression of interest in 
the state and destinies of Israel has 
escaped the lips of their most distin- 
guished leaders. They regard the Jew 
and the South Sea Islander as precisely 
the same ; and one missionary apparatus, 
therefore, as equally suitable to both. 
This is a most unfavourable symptom, 
and significant of desertion and decay. 
The co-ordinate establishments alone, 
diverse in extraneous forms and differing 
in points comparatively trivial, we must 
believe, possess the noble distinction of 
leaders in this enterprise ; theirs has 
been the foremost post of duty, theirs 
also will be the position of honour. 
A national church seems to be, in all 
respects, an ordinance of God. With 
a pure and scriptural creed, they seem 
to be peculiarly owned of heaven, and 
most extensively a blessing to earth. 
The Churches of the Reformation in this 
highly-favoured isle of the sea, un- 
happily at issue on certain points of 
polity and ecclesiastical régume,—the 
Northern daughter of the Reformation 
having, in her hatred of Popery, cast 
off some attributes of the Catholic 
church,—do, nevertheless, most mar- 
vellously coincide and conspire in the 
grand functions of churches, and in the 
maintenances of principles at home and 
fields of missionary effort abroad, 
kindred in nature and in object. We 
believe that a common sympathy with 
the Jews among the Protestant churches 
will do more to consolidate and unite 
them in the unity of the Spirit and the 
bond of peace, than all other efforts 
besides. 

“ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem, 
they shall prosper that love thee. Peace 
be within thy walls, and prosperity 
within thy palaces.” Every peculiarity 
in the present state of the Jews, and 
every phenomenon that flashes and fades 
at this moment in the East, indicate the 
day of Judah’s regeneration. ‘* Not 
naturalised,” observes Dr. Keith, ‘* to 
the isles of the Gentiles, either by law 
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or affection, nor bound to any soil by 
the possession of fixed property, which 
would be of no easy transference, but 
ever looking with undiminished love 
to the land of their fathers, even after 
an expatriation-uninterrupted for nearly 
eighteen centuries, they are ready, 
whenever the time shall be fulfilled, to 
fly thither like a cloud, and like doves 
to their windows. But to what degree 
and in what manner the present con- 
vulsions of the Turkish empire, com- 
bined with the peculiar, and, in many 
instances, novel condition of the Jews 
throughout Europe and America, shall 
be the means of facilitating their event- 
ual restoration to their own land, no 
mortal can determine. It is enough 
for mortals to know that two thousand 
years, through which it has been dor- 
mant, can neither render extinct the 
title nor prescribe the heaven-chartered 
right of the seed of Abraham to the 
final and everlasting possession of the 
land of Canaan; that God will re- 
member the land and gather together 
unto it his ancient people; and that 
his word concerning Zion, which he 
hath neither forgotten nor forsaken is, 
* Ihave graven thee upon the palms of 
my hands, thy walls are continually 
before me, thy children shall make 
haste, thy destroyers and they that 
made thee waste shall go forth of thee.’ 
And that through all the changes which 
have happened in the kingdoms of the 
earth, from the days of Moses to the 
present time, which is more than three 
thousand two hundred and sixty years, 
nothing should have happened to pre- 
vent the possibility of the accomplish- 
ment of these prophecies ; but on the 
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contrary, that the state of the Jewish and 
Christian nations at this day should be 
such as renders them capable, not only 
of a figurative but even a literal com- 
pletion, in every particular, if the will 
of God beso. This is a miracle which 
has nothing parallel to it in the phe- 
nomena of nature.” 

No doubt the widowed land shall 
soon meet her Everlasting Husband ; the 
weary-footed wanderers of Salem, the 
perpetual rest. The wrecks and ruins 
of Jerusalem are reposing in the hopes 
of a beauteous resurrection. The Ju- 
bilee of Zion’s mightiest deliverance is 
already caught from afar. The linea- 
ments of a temple more glorious than 
Solomon’s start into bold relief before 
the eyes of waiting Faith and exulting 
Hope :— 


“ As when a mother for an absent child 

Laments, till beauty on her cheek decays ; 

Yet haply in declining loveliness, 

More exquisite than in her glowing — 

Appeareth — so doth thine afflicted land 

Touch the deep spirit with diviner 
thought 

Now in thy wo, than when a fertile pomp 

Bedeck’d thee — for the homeless race 
afar 

Thou yearnest with a soft maternal grief. 

To hill and mountain the devouring curse 

Hath clung; and rivers down unpeopled 
vales 

Like mournful pilgrims glide; while fruit 
nor tree 

Bear to the tyrant what thy children took 

From thy fond bosom ; yet a latent power 

Of life and glory in thy wither’d soil 

Is buried. It will rise when Judah comes, 

Like music, sleeping on a haughty lyre, 

Whose muteness only to the master-touch 

Breaks into sound that ravishes a world.” 
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LIFE ON THE LEINSTER. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE CIRCUIT. 


Tuty who imagine that the experience 
ofa barrister is confined to the dull 
routine of court practice, or the mono- 
tonous details of legal vicissitude, 
know little either of the realities of the 
law or the physical conformation of 
the individuals composing the pro- 
fession. The worst passions of human 
nature, and all the follies and vices of 
mankind, are daily paraded before us ; 
and dull, indeed, of comprehension 
must we be, if, from this natural drama, 
where all the characters are original 
and the incidents real, we could not 
cull something which might be deserv- 
ing of more than ephemeral notice or 
casual observation, particularly on cir- 
cuit, where the simple and unsophisti- 
cated bearing of the witness or suitor 
presents so strong a contrast to the 
practised complacency or sana 
exterior of the individuals frequenting 
the metropolitan courts. “Tis this 
rapid play of new ideas through the 
mind, and the ever-varying panorama 
of scenes and objects, which render 
“life on circuit” agreeable, though 
otherwise attended with many incon- 
veniences. Besides that, there are al- 
ways to be found amongst the members 
of the bar some who are not averse, by 
reason of their age or education, to re- 
lieve the dry details of litigation by 
occasional deviations “ after the pictu- 
resque.” Hence it happens that to 
many, if not all, the assizes are a 
species of legal carnival. 

About the middle of the month of 
July 183-, the summer assizes for the 
city and county commenced at Water- 
ford,— the Hon. Baron Bluster and 
Mr. Justice Cramwell being in the 
commission. Such of the gentlemen 
of “ the Leinster” as were not aristo- 
cratically inclined to travel in chaise 
and pair, secured to themselves the 
most ample mode of conveyance which 
the last assize town afforded. There is 
no law, rule, or custom on this circuit, 
as on others, whereby the members are 
compelled to travel in carriages ; for a 
very sufficient reason,— that the supply 
of four-wheeled vehicles would never 
equal the demand ; and, even though it 
should, the locomotive power would 
still be sadly in arrear. We started 
for Waterford so as to reach it before 


breakfast, and experienced no particu- 
lar accident during the progress of our 
journey, if we except the usual breakage 
of traces and mendings thereof, retro- 
grade motions of horses with crablike 
propensities, and sundry expedients re- 
sorted to by jarvey and bystanders to 
overcome the natural impediments to 
expeditious travelling — such as setting 
fire to straw under the abdomens of 
leaders who seemed tempted rather to 
develope the theory of the precession 
of the equinoxes than the laws of rec- 
tilinear progression, and various undu- 
lations of the Jehu to escape the ma- 
tutinal salutations of the wheelers, 
whose legs, from their frequent gyra- 
tions, suggested two hypotheses—either 
they belonged to that class of solids 
whose external surface is continually 
flying off in conformity with the eternal 
laws of transformation, or else there 
existed some natural chemical affinity 
between the substance of which the 
biped’s nose and quadruped’s hoofs 
were composed, as they were per- 
a in a state of juxtaposition or 

lesmeric attraction. Be this as it 
may, we reached in safety the “ urbs 
intacta ;” and on inquiring what might 
be the origin of the worthy citizens’ 
adopting this motto, was informed by 
Mr. Carrotty, a brother Leinster, that 
it was intended to convey to the mind 
of the stranger, that the city remained 
untouched by the hands of a scavenger 
in all its virgin purity, or, rather im- 
purity, since the day on which Ray- 
mond le Gros laid the foundation of 
his castle on the quays. The appear- 
ance of the streets added a great degree 
of probability to this surmise, reposing, 
as they did, in a state of primitive 
Augean tranquillity. As the vehicle 
drew up at the hotel, I had an oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion as to what 
degree of estimation we were held in as 
a body by the Munster men, overhear- 
ing a conversation between two coach- 
office loungers. “I say, Jim,” said 
one to the other, “ what are all these 
gintleman on the car?” “ Counsellors, 
or torneys,” croaked Jim; “ the Lord 
presarve us!” As if we were imper- 
sonations of famine or pestilence. 

The notes of “ God save the Queen !”’ 
emitted by instalments from a battered 
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bugle, inflated twice in the year by a 
Waterford Boreas, gave us to under- 
stand that no time was to be lost in 
making the necessary changes towards 
appearing in court, if we wished to hear 
the judge’s charge ; though I confess I 
do not think there ever was much va- 
riation or interest in such discourse, 
from the days of the first justice in 
eyre, Mr. Judge Samuel, to the period 
of the present assizes. The sheriff 
hands the calendar to his lordship, on 
the bench or in his carriage, which the 
grand jury have previously perused, as 
it had been published in a newspaper. 
His lordship then either condoles or 
congratulates upon the state of the 
county; whereupon the grand inquest, 
as if hitherto they were not exactly cer- 
tain whether to rejoice or weep, forth- 
with become distended with county 
wisdom, and look big, and duck to the 
judge, and then the judge ducks to 
them; and every man of them now 
finds his lordship had expressed in 
words his own opinion, and so they are 
all unanimous, though before they had 
only agreed to differ; the Blues swear- 
ing the country never was in such a 
state of insubordination since the days 
when King Malachi imposed a tax 
upon noses, though there was then no 
snuff in them,— most unjustly assessing 
an aquiline at no higher valuation than 
a pug, or an elongated skin-flint than a 
Grecian; and the Greens calling Hea- 
ven to witness that any man, except a 
tithe-proctor or a parson, might walk 
the roads at the dead hour of the night. 

No case worth recording occurred 
till that of the Queen v. O’ Mulligan 
was called, which appeared to create a 
sensation. The clerk of the crown 
read the indictment in a voice so thick 
and muddy, that one would wager he 
hadn't tasted any thing more substan- 
tial than flummery for the last six 
months. “ You, Thimotheus O’Mul- 
ligan, alias Tim Mulligan, alias Tim 
with the leg, stand indicted, &c. Are 
you guilty or not, prisoner?” To which 
he replied, to the astonishment of the 
court, “ Guilty.” The judge then in- 
formed him he might withdraw the 
plea, if he pleased ; but the traverser 
persisted. ‘* That shure he might as 
well say he was guilty, kase he had no 
counsel or torney to defind him, nor no 
money to get them.” But the last sen- 
tence of Mr. O’Mulligan was sadly 
economical of the truth, as we were 
given to understand he was _horse- 
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doctor, cow-tapster, and man-midwife 
to half the county; and, though 
wealthy, resorted to this plea of po- 
verty that he might have counsel as- 
signed to him. Whilst Mr. Baron 
Bluster was looking over the book of 
presentments, the following dialogue 
took place between the accused and 
one of the gentlemen of the bar, who 
usually held a fair share of criminal 
briefs :— 

“Mr. Martin Cowslip, acusbla, 
shure your honour won’t see a dacent 
man like me hanged and nottomised, 
and my ould carcase cut up by them 
blood-thirsty ruffians, the * sack-’em- 
ups,’ and not say a word for me? 
Many ’s the word I gave your honour 
when you came down to rouse the 
county, last election, for the Liberator. 
Your honour’s spache from the windy 
of the hotel stud me in a leg, kase I 
smashed the ould timber toe on the 
head ofa bloody-minded Brunswicker, 
that wouldn’t take off his hat; and if 
you desart me now, divil a leg at all 
I'll have to stand on.” 

Mr. Cowslip, to whom these observa- 
tions were addressed, was the very 
beau idéal of what a“ counsellor” ought 
to be in the eyes of a Munster man, 
—about six feet four in height, with a 
Stentorian voice issuing from a mouth 
whose dimensions brouglit to one’s 
mind an advertisement of a Dublin 
joint-stock burial company, by which 
they startled the entire race of “ jack- 
eens” one morning, announcing the 
awful intelligence, * that their ceme- 
tery was open for general interment.” 
Above this frightful aperture was a 
nose so suddenly and deeply indented 
near the d¢erminus, that the first words 
of a lease, “ this indenture,” always 
occurred to you when you looked at 
it; as if Nature had ingeniously pre- 
destined the wearer of the ornament for 
a limb of the law, and stamped his pro- 
fession upon him before he came into 
the world, to save his parents the 
anxiety of thinking about what was 
best to be done with their hopeful boy. 
However, the counsellor was not to be 
done by this specious plea, and was de- 
termined that the “ grave” shouldn't 
yawn or the nose be indented without 
the guiddam honorarium; and so Mr. 
Tim was obliged to give directions about 
having a sufficient sum abstracted from 
the many folds of a child’s caul where- 
with to fee counsel and attorney ; and 
with the more alacrity, as he began to 
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fear his lordship, who had just in- 
quired what was delaying the court, 
might hang him off hands, or by way 
of handsel to the sub-sheriff. 

‘The first witness called on the part 
of the crown to sustain the indictment 
for manslaughter was as stolid a look- 
ing pug as was ever produced in court, 
Sometimes his head hung down upon 
his chest, much after the sesquipedalian 
fashion that black-pudding is exposed 
for sale; as if Nature had taken a fly- 
ing shot with a head at a body, and hit 
it by the merest accident: then the 
head was raised, and its features were 
contracted, and a guttural arsenal was 
opened with such a chevaux de frise in 
front as a shark might envy. ‘The wit- 
ness gave his name as Patrick Tobacco ; 
but this surname was a sobriquet which 
he had earned by being everlastingly 
seen with a pipe in his mouth. 

Mr. Scutt commenced the direct ex- 
amination. This gentleman, when- 
ever he intended to be peculiarly em- 
phatic, always pointed with the fore 
finger of his dexter hand towards the 
box, as if he were probing the jury to 
stimulate their attention, just as a bear 
is poked in a menagerie ; or, perhaps, 
according to Cassiodorus, who calls 
“ pantomimes men whose learned hands 
had tongues at the end of each finger,” 
he thought he should be more effective 
by a display of this bilingual elo- 
quence. 

But the witness continued obsti- 
nately silent, notwithstanding several 
frightful lounges were made at him 
with the digital weapon ; occasionally 
exchanging glances with an old grey- 
headed man who stood below the table. 

“ Pythagoras redivivus,” said a ro- 
tund “ Leinster” upon a small scale, 
yclept Roger Hottentot, resembling a 
note of interrogation turned upside 
down. He was a most consequential 
little man ; in fact, he strutted about with 
that degree of self-induced and egotist- 
ical pomposity that a person would be 
disposed to assume who, carrying 
within his single breast the mighty con- 
viction that he had taken the entire 
constitution — queen, lords, and com- 
mons, under his protection, had thereby 
discharged the good lieges of the realm 
from any further anxiety as to its sta- 
bility and probable duration. 

The judge, becoming impatient at 
this contempt of court, threatened to 
commit the witness; when, all of a 
sudden, the animal opened its mouth, 
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and informed his lordship “ that he was 
willing to answer him any question, as 
he was tould he was a dacent man; 
but as for thim Dublin jackeens,” 
pointing to the bar, ‘‘ may be, if I hould 
any talk with the likes of them, they’ll 
tell me to kiss their .” With diffi- 
culty did we observe the proper degree 
of court decorum in suppressing our 
laughter at this most candid acknow- 
ledgment of our forensic merits. The 
witness, after being assured by Mr. 
Baron Bluster that no violence should 
be offered to his exquisitely sensitive 
feelings, gave his testimony to the fol- 
lowing effect, but with sundry di- 
gressions which it is not necessary to 
record. 

* Phill Doyle, the disased man, had 
a pair of legs that were mighty bad 
with him; and he axes me to what 
docther I’d recommind him; and I 
says, § Phill, darlint, shure you know 
there’s Tim Meull, that flogs the Eu- 
ropen world for horse-docthoring, ac- 
cowshering, bone-setting, and bellows- 
minding. Don’t go farther than his 
door.’” 

“‘ Not so fast, my good man,” said 
his lordship ; “I can’t take down 
your evidence. Eh, what did you say? 
—cow-shoeing, bone-setting? That'll 
do.” 

“‘ Stay a moment,” interposed Mr. 
Martin Cowslip: “ how do you know 
he united all these branches of trade in 
his single person ?”’ 

“ Didn’t I see it in print on his 
boord ?” returned he, of Havannah 
celebrity, darting a look of most in- 
effable contempt at the counsel. 

“¢ Confirmation strong as page of 
holy writ,’ gentlemen,” observed Mr, 
Cowslip to the jury. 

The witness resumed. ‘ Well, then, 
he took my advice; and so we sends 
for the bonesetter there, in the dock, 
and he comes with his instruments; and 
with that we tied Phill Doyle on a door, 
with his face to the wood ; and he says 
to Tim, ‘ It’s a could mornen, docther.’ 
‘And if I said it was,’ answered he, 
*’twouldn’t be a lie for me; maybe 
you’d be after given us a Icetle drop of 
the ‘delight,’ just to study my hand ?’ 
‘To be shure I will, and plinty of it,’ 
said Phill. So he tould me to sarch 
in an ould churn in the corner, and I’d 
find some of the raal mountain-dew ; 
and shure enough there it was, smiling 
like a new pratie. So I hands the 
piggin full of it to Tim there, and he 
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takes a pull at it I thought would 
reach the bottom, and thin he lets me 
just look into it.” 

“ ] suppose,” cried Mr. Cowslip, 
“the prospect was so charming, you 
drank it in with that look. Go on.” 

“« By my sowl, counsellor, I don’t 
think you’d look skew-ways (askew) 
at it yourself,” returned he of pig-tail 
memory. 

“IT must protest against this inter- 
ruption,” observed Mr. Scutt; at the 
same time that he made a fearful pass 
at the witness with the evil-minded 
finger. 

Mr. Patrick Tobacco, fearing lest 
the digit might be speedily eclipsed in 
his body corporate, hastily continued. 
“Well, thin, the man with the legs 
says to Tim, ‘how's your hand, sur- 
geant, after that? is’t study yet?’ 
‘ Not intirely,’ says the docthor; ‘ it 
thrimbles a little ;’ and with that he 
takes the piggin from me, and it never 
left his lips till Moll Thompson’s mark 
was on it. ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘ I'd bleed 
a bull.” So he takes a phlames out of 
his pocket, and gives the leg a little 
nick, to find out the vein; and whin 
he had made cartain of that, down 
comes the mallet on the instrument, 
that I thought the leg was cut off, and 
out spouts the blood. Sorrow a groan 
came from the man on the table; only 
he tould Tim to cut bould, as he gave 
him great relief afore. So Docthor 
O’Mulligan says to him, ‘ Are you 
asier now, Mr. Doyle?’ ‘ Oh, much 
asier, and a trifle cooler,’ says Phill, 
‘and a little waak ; have you ere a drop 
left?” * Not as much as id christen a 
child,’ answered the docther. ‘ Paddy 
there, fornent you, seen the last of it ; 
there warn’t much in it.” But I'll 
give my Bible oath, my lord and gen- 
tlemen, ’twas himself had the first and 
last of it; blazes the drop I had but a 
pint in the middle of it.”’ 

Here Mr. Scutt, with a face duly 
distended to befit the solemnity of this 
part of the tragedy, asked “ if any 
styptics were applied to close the cica- 
trix?” but the witness not understand- 
ing the question, and thinking it was 
put to him to make a fool of him, 
turned to the judge, and complained 
that it was a burnen shame for an ould 
counsellor like him, that had been 
goen the road for forty years, to talk 
about ‘ skipjacks,’ and ‘ cats’-tricks,’ 
and the sowl leaving a dead man’s 
body.” 
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“TI beg, Mr. Scutt,” observed Mr. 
Smartley, as the finger of the former 
went backward and forward like the 
piston of a steam-engine, moving hori- 
zontally, “ you'll address the witness 
in language intelligible to him.” 

The barrister by whom this last ob- 
servation was made, from the peculiar 
adaptability in that region where a 
man’s honour is supposed to reside 
constantly, suggested the idea what an 
excellent subject for royal patronage 
he would have been in the days when 
Jlageliations per prox were more prac- 
tised than they are now. 

* Sir,” replied the crown prosecutor, 
“T shall not simplify the density of 
my phraseology to suit the obesity of 
any man’s intellect;” and the dexter 
digit seemed to delight itself in nu- 
merous gyrations, as if it had made a 
home thrust. 

“* Then,” rejoined Sir Mungo Mal- 
growther’s double, as he directed his 
question to the witness, “ since the 
crown oracle is as ambiguous as ever, 
I shall ask you in plain terms, did 
you or the prisoner make any effort 
to stop the blood ?” 

“To be shure we did,” said Mr. 
Patrick Tobacco, as he took up his 
tale after this interruption. Phill 
Doyle finding himself mighty cool and 
pleasant, and thinking there was enough 
of the strame of life outside, axes the 
docther to stop the bleeding; and with 
that the docther puts the cobweb of 
a murthering spider over it, and some 
die-a-lick-em plaster on that same, and 
thin binds the whole of it with a bit of 
an ould felt hat, but it wouldn’t stay 
in like a bould gassoon, at all at all. 
So Phill, and the surgeant, and myself, 
gets frightened, and we sends for the 
raal docther down to the dispensary, 
but he wasn’t to the fore just then; 
and when he did come, poor Doyle 
was as dry as a lime-burner’s breeches 
—divil blow the sup was in him. Mr. 
O’Mulligan was for houlden a con- 
sultation, but the dispensary docther 
wouldn’t have any call to him, but 
said he murdered the man, and some 
harm would come to him. With that 
the prisoner there looks as blue as a 
Brunswicker; and so I said to him, ‘ I 
suppose, Tim, you'll send in the same 
bill to Phill Doyle’s widdy for attind- 
ance on her husband, as you sent to 
the major when you kilt his horse,— 
eight and three happence ‘ for curing 
his honour’s horse till it died! 
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Off makes the bone-setter as fast as 
the poplar toe would carry him, afeard 
of the police.” 

Thus ended the evidence of the first 
witness; the next, which was the dis- 
pensary doctor, proved that the po- 
pliteal artery had been severed by the 
energy with which the operator had 
used the horse-lancet: so Mr. O’Mul- 
ligan was found guilty, and sentenced 
to be incarcerated for twelve months, 
to deter him for the future from con- 
founding the race of bipeds and quad- 
rupeds in the course of his extensive 
practice. But he didn’t continue in 
prison for a third of the period, as 
Lord Normanby let him out upon a 
representation contained in a memorial 
to the effect that Tim’s wooden leg 
was becoming emaciated from want of 
exercise; besides that, several of the 
good wives were near their time, and 
his excellency was too tinder-hearted to 
refuse them the medical gentleman who 
understood their constitutions. 

This case closed the proceedings for 
that day, and we subsequently ad- 
journed from court to the Com- 
mercial Hotel, where the bar always 
mess; but I shall defer giving a 
description of our legal table d’hite 
until we have reached Clonmel, where 
they congregate in much larger num- 
bers. The next two days were con- 
sumed in the examination of matters so 
strictly local as not to be worth record- 
ing, and on the morning of the third we 
started for the county of Tipperary. 

We were now approaching the capital 
of this great county, “ four and twenty 
counsellors all on a car,” when we met 
the representatives of the posse comi- 
tatus moving in solemn state to meet 
the judge. They were dressed in long 
blue coats, one of which would have 
been amply capacious for any two. 
This unnecessary profusion of cloth, 
provided by assessment, could only be 
accounted for in two ways—either the 
garments were annually transferable, 
like the sheriff’s wand of office (and, 
as Nature didn’t mould all men in the 
same shape, it couldn’t be expected 
they would fit an ever-shifting series 
of posses); or, perhaps, the Clonmel 
snips, like their brethren of Aleppo, 
measure by azimuth and compass, and 
so maintain that the body ought to be 
adapted to the coat, and not the coat 
to the body. Whatever be the reason 
of the “ space infinite,” still there 
remains the wanton sacrifice of a 
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tailor’s favourite vegetable to be ac- 
counted for. The rogpugoysvres were 
mounted upon animals which cannot 
fairly be denominated quadruped, see- 
ing that there was only the use of six 
pair of legs amongst each dozen ; and, 
from the numerous gyrations upon the 
road, I calculated that eyes were in 
similar abundance. 

The riders kept their seats for a 
time very well, being of the race of 
bum-bailiffs, poising in their hands 
what was intended to represent a halbert 
of the olden time; but, in reality, was 
more like the discarded pole ofa barber, 
with a superannuated butcher’s knife 
on the top of it, and the tassel ofa bell- 
pull at the junction of wood and iron. 
On they marched to guard the majesty 
of the law, and never had Justice such 
valiant defenders. The urchins and old 
women on the roadside quailed to a 
woman as they passed along; even 
the very pigs a ducks that, in the 
“ island of saints,” seem to have been 
created for no other earthly purpose 
than to have their necks broken by 
public conveyances, sneaked into the 
ditches to escape the terrific presence of 
these doughty men-at-arms. They soon 
came up with the carriage in which 
Mr. Justice Cramwell rode, and super- 
seded the escort which had guarded 
him from Waterford, duly inflated with 
an awful sense of the responsibility 
which now devolved upon them, and 
determined to shed the last drop of 
beer in them in defence of her most 
gracious majesty’s representative. His 
lordship, like the son of Jehoshaphat, 
delights in quick travelling ; in fact, he 
always proceeds with the rapidity of a 
man who, fancying he has gotten a 
new idea under the sun, hastens home 
to record it, that it may not be lost to 
the world. The postilions, therefore, 
urged their horses, who were nothing 
loath to go, as the corn wasn’t far off ; 
the posse dug the rowels into the flanks 
of their gallant steeds, who seemed not 
to understand this novel application 
of acupuncturation to their rheumatic 
sides. As the pace increased, the 
halberts dropped from the perpendicu- 
lar to the horizontal, and the points of 
the rear-rank wandering from their line 
of direction, stuck into the haunches 
of the front, and occasionally into the 
posterior developement of the posse 
himself ; and so one posse after another 
was tilted off, tournament-wise, and, 
biting the dust ingloriously, became a 
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pulveris posse, in place of a comi- 
tatus posse. Last of all, the horses, 
urged both fore and aft, by heel and 
halbert, unaccustomed to such warlike 
treatment, set off at full speed, and 
then the stampedo fairly commenced. 
Ilalberts and horsemen flew in all 
directions; the regPugoyenros might be 
seen lying upon the road, the ruling 
passion strong in death, moriens dulce 
reminiscilur Argos, grasping the official 
weapons in one hand, and with the 
other vainly endeavouring to hold on 
by the dicky of the sheriff’s carriage, 
that they mightu’t desert their charge, 
upon which the eyes of all Ireland 
were fixed. But no judge could ever 
speed the queen’s writ to equal the 
rapidity with which such of them as 
managed to keep their seats were borne 
over hill and dale, mountain and moor, 
to Clonmel. And the good citizens, 
seeing the familiar coats and spears 
floating through the air, came out to 
escort Justice, supposing she was to 
be found amongst the posse ; and the 
trumpeters made the welkin ring with 
the welcoming blast: but great was 
their amazement to find that not for 
the first time the sword had outstripped 
her slow progress. 

Rumour mounted her winged steed, 
and rode furiously through the multitude, 
giving out as she went along that the 
maiden with the skewer in one hand 
and the balance in the other, which 
they call Justice, had been tossed into 
a bog-hole, and might be dug out 
some centuries hence as the fossil 
remains of an elk or behemoth, or 
some other unknown animal whose 
genus the naturalist or geologist has 
not been able to fix. In the midst of 
all this confusion and dark surmise, in 
she came, and the astonishment of the 
lieges was tenfold increased upon dis- 
covering that no insult had been offered 
to her, though she had travelled more 
than a quarter of a mile unprotected 
by the posse. 

** The Leinsters” arrived soon after, 
but at a snail’s gallop compared with 
the pace at which the flying constables 
went. The commission opened at 
four in the afternoon, so we repaired 
to the Court-house, which was densely 
crowded with numerous specimens of 
theraal boys, allattracted by the prospect 
of divarsion, as they call a wedding or 
an execution. Each man bearing in his 
own person many badges of distinction, 
earned in well-contested fields, in 
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which each warrior might say with that 
old twaddler, Aineas, ‘* quorum magna 
pars fui.” One could observe male 
eyes blacker than the sparkling jets of 
the Milesian maid; and what brother 
Jonathan says of a man having so thin 
a face that there was not space for two 
individuals to look upon it at the same 
time, was fully verified here, as the 
spectator could discover a fragment ofa 
countenance amongst three, and a single 
feature served for the profile of many. 
We turned from the contemplation 
of human dovetailing in the gallery to 
listen to the charge of Mr. Justice 
Cramwell, in which he ignored every 
thing which Mr. Justice Moore had 
said of the county-crime statistics six 
months previously. So true is it that 
judges’ charges consist purely of 
saying and unsaying, just as the 
life of man is made up of butioning 
and unbuttoning. The only case tried 
this afternoon was that of the Queen 
v. O’Shaunessy; or, as the defendant 
was more familiarly called, Shortnosey, 
though the sobriquet was a cruel libel 
upon the extent of that feature, which 
was like a hanging terrace to his face. 
The indictment charged the aforesaid 
with feloniously robbing a hen-roost, 
and stealing thereout a cock; and the 
jury found him guilty, though it was 
distinctly proved for the defence that 
the man was hen-pecked: recommend- 
ing him, however, to mercy ;—I sup- 
pose the mercies of his wife. The 
court then rose, and we adjourned to 
mess at the Great Globe. As “ the 
Leinsters” mustered strongly, it required 
some knowledge of the exact sciences 
on the part of our host, the maitre 
d'hétel, so to arrange the tables, that 
the elbows of the individuals dining 
shouldn’t render the intromission of 
food a work of supererogation by boring 
holes between their neighbours’ ribs to 
let it out again. En passant, I would 
premise that I do not think any assem- 
blage of men, met together in a given 
space for the purpose of performing 
the three great functions of human 
nature,—demolition, deglutition, and 
digestion, can compare with a bar- 
mess. Talk of your military bivouacs 
for such an object! Why the very 
colour of an officer’s coat prevents him 
from enjoying his dinner. An awk- 
ward attendant, as he removes a soup- 
plate, may, by an unlucky trip, put 
him to the expense of twelve or four- 
teen guineas by treating the scarlet, to 
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some mock-turtle. The lieutenant- 
colonel from the head announces a 
most important discovery in strategy 
that there is no fifth regiment of light 
dragoons, and then proceeds to relate 
to the major on his right some ad- 
venture of his which occurred when he 
was brigadier-general in Ava, which 
the major can detail much better in 
the abstract, because the narrator makes 
sundry additions thereto after each 
monthly perusal of the United Service 
Journal; and then he cordially wishes 
the colonel was general of the fifth 
light-horse, or the noble army of 
martyrs; and, as he writhes upon his 
chair from nausea at hearing the * oft- 
told tale,” digs his spurs into the 
captain ; and the captain, wincing from 
the pain, shoves his epaulet into the 
lieutenant’s mouth, whose face is ever 
directed towards it; and then the lieu- 
tenant, to avenge himself for the insult, 
snubs the sub, and all the while the 
discipline of the service must be pre- 
served. But, at a bar-mess, there is 
the most perfect equality between the 
members; or, if there be any distinc- 
tion of one above the other, ’tis the 
result of voluntary homage conceded 
to age, talent, or experience. 

The president of this festive republic, 


and seated at the head, was our worthy 


father, Mr. Richardson. For many 
years had his patriarchal reign con- 
tinued over “ the Leinsters,” respected 
and beloved. In his public capacity, 
not more conspicuous for his erudition 
as a lawyer, his brilliancy as an orator, 
and his accomplishments as a scholar, 
than for his urbanity as a gentleman 
and total absence of professional 
jealousy ; whilst in private he was not 
merely in name, but in reality, father 
to the members of the circuit, abound- 
ing with anecdote, and told with such 
propriety and ease, as left his hearers 
at a loss whether to admire most the 
extent and variety of the material, or 
the elegance of expression by which 
it was characterised. Long may he 
rule over us, and when his time- 
honoured reign shall have been brought 
toa period, the highest praise which his 
successor can hope to attain will be 
that he resembles Mr. Richardson in 
the qualities of his head and heart. 

At the foot was that most illustrious 
adjunct to a bar-mess, the junior, 
Mr. Herbert Monday. The junior, 
by tenure of his office, is treasurer to 
the bar, which consists in being the 
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depositary of all the dirty notes upon 
circuit, to collect which he must dis- 
play the agility of a lamp-lighter, the 
reduced dimensions of a skeleton, so as 
to occupy as little space as possible in 
squeezing his way through court, and 
the ubiquity of Sir Boyle Roche’s bird. 
He is to allow as much wine as the 
funds in hand will admit of, or more, 
and charge as little as possible for it ; 
and if ever a doubt should arise in 
his mind whether he ought to mulet 
himself or the bar for the matter ofa 
small balance remaining unpaid after 
the town subscriptions have been ex- 
hausted, always to give the latter the 
benefit of the doubt. Tle ought by 
all means to be born on a Thursday, 
so as to have each eye turned different 
ways, and able to see round a corner; 
that he may note with the precision 
of a post-office clerk the arrival and 
departure of mail and stage coaches, 
and all other machines implying loco- 
motion, having their boxes looking 
from, and not towards him. Yea, it 
would not be amiss after mess to 
glance into turf-cars and wheelbarrows, 
having straw in them, as I recollect to 
have once seen in one or other of these 
vehicles a pair of legs which, from 
their peculiar shape, I suspected to 
belong to brother Sully, but 1 didn’t 
satisfy myself of their identity, as I fan- 
cied I could distinguish a second pair 
of more delicate proportions. Not that 
there ever is a refusal to discharge 
liabilities on demand, but very few 
people ever volunteer payment; and, 
somehow or other, a debt seems not to 
be incurred until after a formal re- 
quisition to meet it. The junior is 
also keg-bleeder and cork-drawer to 
the establishment; and however in- 
compatible those several duties may 
appear with the dignity of the pro- 
fession, he has no option of declining 
them, as their performance is com- 
pulsory upon every gentleman ad- 
mitted of the circuit. Such was the 
post, the respectable functions whereof 
Mr. Herbert Monday was doomed to 
discharge, with infinite dissatisfaction to 
himself; the amusementof the bar being 
in inverse ratio with the dislike of the 
individual to the occupation. His 
frame was of such delicate dimensions 
as to have been evidently designed by 
nature to be perpetually engaged in 
that branch of civil engineering which 
relates to the examination of the in- 
testines of a pump; or certainly, by 
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becoming a temporary inmate, would 
have exactly suited the purpose of a 
reverend divine in the city of Cashel, 
who, having a house to let, posted a 
placard to that effect upon a damp-post, 
directing those who were desirous of 
becoming tenants to inquire within. 
On the right of the “ Father,” was Mr. 
Joshua Hatchment, Q.C., equally re- 
markable for his loquacity in court 
and his taciturnity at mess. No doubt 
concurring with the Bristol alder- 
man, that at dinner the mouth should 
be opened for no other purpose than 
to let in food, and that the goddess 
of gastronomy ought to be worshipped 
with mute adoration. In court, how- 
ever, as the crier used to observe, 
“ The strame of wit and humour came 
as spontaneous from him as smoke 
from a dhudeen.” 

Not far from him sat Mr. Diogenes 
Bruin; the play of whose features was 
so versatile that he never could pur- 
chase a face admission at a theatre, for 
it was impossible to recognise him a 
second time, and that must be a hardy 
witness who would undertake to iden- 
tify him. Tis practice was not more 
extensive than his great legal acquire- 
ments justified ; but, however well read 
in law, he certainly was not equally 
familiar with the writings of the prince 
of dramatic bards, as his memory re- 
tained but one line from them, which 
was lugged in upon all occasions, like 
the monopologue of the Epicurean 
philosopher about “ Jupiter in his 
winged car,” whenever a witness who 
ought to have been produced was held 
back by the antagonist party. Then 
did the court re-echo with the words, 


“Call the spirits from the vasty deep.” 


The most recondite application of the 
favourite line was when a case of pig- 
stealing was being tried. After due 
invocation, an addition was made 
thereto from Virgil, to the surprise of 
his legal brethren; which was most 
appropriate, allowing for a slight inac- 
curacy, occasioned by the exciting 
nature of the subject — 


“ Stridunt Aquilone porcelli (procelle.”) 


Which was thus interpreted by the 
junior— 
“The pigs they ride on the nor’-west 
wind, 
As they through the country sweep ; 
And Bruin, not to be left behind, 
Mounts on ‘ a spirit from the deep.’” 
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About the centre of the table had 
Mr. Smalltalk anchored himself, who 
was wholesale manufacturer and retail 
vender of quaint sayings and smart 
repartees to the fraternity. In the uni- 
versity he was distinguished by an ex- 
traordinary classical monomania, which 
shewed itself in a ceaseless and assi- 
duous anxiety to discover the preter- 
panes tenses of verbs. Once had he 

een known, after a sleepless night of 
intense verbal agony, to despatch his 
domestic peripatetic at five o’clock of a 
bleak winter’s morning, with his com- 
pliments to Dr. Polyglot (who was 
more familiarly known by the elegant 
sobriquet of Ursa Major), to inquire 
whether he did not agree in opinion 
with him that the preterite ‘“*insanivi ” 
ought to be deduced from the obsolete 
verb insanio, and not from furo. To 
which the learned professor, indignant 
at being roused so early, and cordially 
wishing to the devil all parts of speech, 
except, perhaps, conjunctions copu- 
lative, returned for answer, “‘ Semel 
insanivimus omnes,” with the further 
addition that he believed Mr. Small- 
talk’s paroxysm was then at its height. 
This furor preteritis changed its venue 
on his being called to the bar; and the 
same untiring perseverance which had 
rescued the occult and lurking perfect 
from beneath the dust of antiquity was 
now directed to roam through the chaos 
of reports, till the lawyer had become 
quite case-hardened and chagrined. 
Every motion in court was made with 
feverish anxiety for its success; so 
much so that Mr. Herbert Monday 
used to affirm, whenever it did please 
Mr. Smalltalk to cut his parchment 
and die, it would be of a rule nisi, 
and the obituary would contain the 
melancholy announcement: ‘ Died of 
a conditional order not made absolute, 
Jonathan Smalltalk, Esq. barrister.” 

In close conversation with the friend 
of the perfects was Mr. Recorder Sky- 
the-Copper, remarkable for two very 
amiable traits,— his hands were never 
seen outside his pockets, except to 
close upon a fee; and his knowledge of 
Calliope’s art was confined to one song, 
which was composed upon Buonaparte 
when at St. Helena. Byron must have 
had him in his mind when he com- 
posed the following verse :— 

** My Bonny, with thy name this song 
begun ; 

My Bonny, with thy name thus much 
sball end. 
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I see thee not—I hear thee not— but 
none 
Can be so wrapt in thee.” 


Tis said by a pious theologian, that a 
Christian is homo unius libri. With 
equal adherence to truth might it be 
asserted of Mr. Recorder, that he was 
homo unius cantus,—a man of one can- 
ticle ; but ever ready, upon requisition, 
to oblige the company. Nay, so re- 
plete was he at times with sound, that, 
in the spirit of an improvvisatrice, the 
swelling notes of his darling polacca 
rose unbidden above the hum of busy 
voices; and once had he been known 
to divert from the parson to himself the 
attention of the cathedral congregation, 
by chanting unconsciously the ‘words 
of the hundredth psalm to his favourite 
air, when that most indispensable re- 
quisite to public worship, “The Amen,” 
had announced it as the portion of 
psalmody selected for the day. 

I observed near me a gentleman, 
Mr. Ephraim Hatchet, gazing intently 
upon a steel fork which he held in his 
hand ; examining first the prongs and 
then the haft. I thought I could hear 
him sighing, and uttering in a plaintive 
tone of voice these words: “ Oh, if it 
had four prongs, and was white!” As 
he seemed so afflicted at the furcal de- 
ficiency and colour, I inquired the 
cause of his settled melancholy. Some 
men are said to be born with silver 
spoons in their mouths; ’twas Mr. 
Hatchet’s fate always to have a silver 
fork in that orifice. For years had he 
been stimulating “ the Leinsters” to 
substitute silver for steel ; and a speech 
of his, at once remarkable for its stu- 
pendous eloquence and the energy 
wherewith it was delivered, was or- 
dered in full committee to be entered 
on the minutes, in which he shewed 
“ that whatever of dignity and respect- 
ability the Leinster bar as a body had 
obtained, by the display of great fo- 
rensic talent and oratorical power, it 
would be all compromised if they re- 
fused to adopt the resolution which he 
had the honour to propose, in which 
the propriety and expediency of sup- 
plying the mess with silver forks was 
clearly and wunanswerably demon- 
strated.” He then sustained this mag- 
nificent peroration with the words of 
the Delphic oracle — 

Agyueimis Aoyxairs waxov nai Wavre 

ROATICLS, 


But the motion was resisted on prin- 
VOL, XXII, NO, CXXIX, 
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ciple by brother Carrotty (who had a 

erenuial smile in basso relievo upon 
tis face, and boasted that he had ob- 
tained spolia opima, which he contended 
to mean kicking a snip down stairs 
when he had the audacity to present a 
bill). “ For he professed himself to 
be a friend of hereditary monarchy ; 
and it was now sought to establish, by 
terror of a hatchet over their necks, an 
Argentine republic.” Whereupon the 
Conservative members became alarmed 
at the dangerous innovation, and pitch- 
forked the motion. 

Space will not admit of our sketch- 
ing the portraits of any more of “ the 
Leinsters ;”’ so we return to our din- 
ner. The soup and fish had been 
duly despatched, and we were awaiting 
in breathless expectation the removes, 
when distant sounds of altercation 
reached our ears. Anon they came 
nearer and nearer; and now we could 
distinguish the words of the belligerents. 
** T say, it is for the bar.” To which 
was fiercely retorted, not in sotte voce 
language, “ Bad luck to you and the 
bar together! I say ’tis not—it’s for the 
grand jury.” 

First voice again: * Blazes to your 
soul if you shall have it!” And then 
there was a shuffling of feet. 

Second voice: “ By the holy farmer ! 
I'll knock the daylights iv you with 
this rib of beef, if you don’t take your 
dirty claws from it !” 

And, suiting the action to the word, 
bang went the door, and in came the 
bar-waiter, toppling down upon a 
goodly array of soup-plates and fish- 
sauces, whilst the sirloin of beef, the 
meritorious cause of action, after graz- 
ing his head, was safely deposited in 
the lap of the junior. But the junior, 
becoming enraged at being helped in 
this wholesale manner, seized in both 
his hands a tureen of soup, and dis- 
charged its contents at the head of the 
delinquent. Then was there uproar 
and confusion: some “ Leinsters ” 
asking the indignant junior whether 
he intended to monopolise to himself 
the entire lap of beef; and others as- 
serting that the offender would be quiet 
for the rest of the evening, as he had 
got his “ souporific ” from Mr. Monday. 
In the meantime the prostrate servitor 
was making several efforts to raise him- 
self, but unsuccessfully, as he went 
down again, his feet slipping on the 
greasy floor. At last, planting them 
against the cornice, he succeeded in 
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getting upon his legs. Never did I 
behold so ludicrous an appearance as 
the two recent combatants presented, 
shaking themselves like dogs out of 
water. Our broth of a boy always had 
a curious sort of amphibious look, like 
a half-baked crumpet; which was ren- 
dered tenfold more ambiguous by the 
murky streams which flowed from him 
in every direction. In fact, he was soup 
passim ; and might have supplied all 
the Parisian restaurateurs with “ essence 
de mouton et beeuf par milles boues.” 
The other enfant gété was wiping his 
face with some boiled cabbage-leaves, 
purloined from a dish in the hall, not 
daring to enter the room for a napkin, 
his face being beautifully mosaic, re- 
sembling rather the chequered surface 
of a fruit-pudding or spiced collar, 
than the countenance ofa human being, 
being studded universally with patches 
of vegetable and small pieces of calves’ 
head; which latter found themselves 
upon a kindred substance. 

The grand jury messed at the Great 
Globe much about the same hour as 
the bar, and were also suffering priva- 
tions from the warlike attitude which 
had been assumed by the respective 
domestics. Finding that no one ap- 
peared to answer the summons of the 
bell, two of them were despatched to 
discover a short passage to a dinner ; 
and being attracted by both noise and 
vapour, they reached the hall just 
about the time the two sponges were 
squeezing themselves. Inquiring into 
the strange aspect of affairs, they were 
given to understand, by the being with 
the tessellated countenance, that the 
* victuals intended for them had been 
intercepted by the counsellors, like 
every thing else that was worth taking ; 
and when he riz up for them, he had 
been sarved with soup till he was as 
smooth as a soaped pig: but if I was, 
your sowl to glory, colonel! if I didn’t 
dish one of their saucepans in style.” 
The “ self and fellows” were not to be 
satisfied with a mere feast of reason. 
It was too serious a thing to have no- 
thing more substantial before them, 
from nine in the morning till seven in 
the afternoon, than bills of indictment ; 
and then to lose, by forestalling, the 
best joint, the very point d'appui, which 
the hotel could afford, or make up their 
minds to be content with secondhand 
bones, and something “ that was and 
is not.” So an imparlance was duly 
prayed of the bar; and the grand in- 
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quest, by their deputies, demanded 
that we should shew cause why a de- 
tainer had been laid upon their goods 
and chattels. Whereupon Messrs. 
Hatchment and Diogenes Bruin were 
ordered to appear on behalf of the 
legal community; and, further, to 
examine witnesses, and ascertain the 
rights of the litigant parties. The 
plenipotentiaries on the other side 
were the Hon. Mr. Blueface and 
Colonel Purify. Of the latter gentle- 
man rather an amusing anecdote was 
recorded, which we may as well intro- 
duce whilst the evidence is being gone 
into. It happens at certain seasons of 
the year in the county of Tipperary, 
and I suppose in other districts of Ire- 
land likewise, turkey-cocks are in great 
request ; so much so, that it requires 
the utmost vigilance on the part of the 
owners to guard them from being ab- 
ducted by female depredators. In- 
formation was given to a Major 
M‘Pherson, commanding a troop of 
Scots Greys at Caher, that a trespass 
vi et armis, of a most aggravated na- 
ture, had been committed upon the 
premises of a farmer, and property to 
a large amount feloniously carried off 
by the Whiteboys. The military were 
ordered to assist the police, as the 
county was not very tranquil; and the 
major headed the troop in person. It 
was alleged that the depredators had 
been seen to take the road to Bansha; 
and that one of them could be easily 
identified by the party who had been 
robbed. After a hot pursuit of some 
hours, they came up with a person on 
the road, whose dress answered the 
description previously given of one of 
the plunderers ; and having taken the 
“ epicene”’ into custody, and examined 
it, it proved to be of the same sex as 
mother Eve, carrying in a basket a fine 
specimen of a turkey, not of the femi- 
nine gender, which the farmer, who 
acted as guide, swore to belong to him. 
The culprit was immediately dragged 
before a magistrate, Colonel Purify, 
and information whereon to ground a 
committal tendered ; but he refused to 
take them, knowing that it was never 
intended to steal the property, but that 
it would be honestly returned after a 
forced loan thereof. However, seeing 
that the major had acted with praise- 
worthy promptitude, he thought it riglit 
to compliment him for it ; and assured 
him “that he might always reckon 
upon his countenance and protection 
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in his laudable efforts to second the 
civil power.” TheScotchman, however, 
not relishing the cock-and-bull story 
by which he had been imposed upon, 
and still less the worthy magistrate’s 
eulogium, replied, in a gruff voice, 
placing his hand at the same time 
upon his sword, “ Major M‘Pherson 
is always able to protect himself; and 
as for your coontenance, I’ll not take 
it with your estate.” To which the 
colonel retorted most appositely by 
saying something about the gallant offi- 
cer’s being appointed charge d'affaires 
to the Ottoman empire. 

Meanwhile the deputies were bring- 
ing the proceedings of the conference 
toaclose. Mr. Hatchment said, ** He 
was in a condition to prove, by the 
evidence of the people of the hotel, 
that an act of ownership, in nomine 
seisin, had been exercised by the junior 
on behalf of the bar upon the sirloin of 
beef; and that being the case, he pro- 
ceeded to cite the position which had 
been laid down in Fish versus Veal, 
argued at the last sittings in Nisi Prius, 
before Mr. Justice Cramwell, a minute 
of which had been kindly supplied to 
him by his learned brother Haddock, 
who was in the case, and of counsel for 
the plaintiff. But the plenipos of the 
great inquest, knowing that the case 
must go against them if they once let 
it come to cases, begged to be allowed 
to hear the evidence first. Whereupon 
the “ beef-tilter ” was called in to prove 
whether he had not heard the junior 
that very morning order the sirloin of 
beef for the bar dinner; but his testi- 
mony established the reverse, as is 
often the case, for it went to shew that 
Mr. Herbert Monday had been heard 
to express himself to the effect, that he 
did not care a d—n what they had to 
eat, so as there was enough to drink. 

“Such being the evidence, gentle- 
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men,” interposed Mr. Diogenes Bruin, 
“we shall direct our officer to exe- 
cute an habere for you upon the beef 
in dispute. ‘ Call the spirits’ P 
But the deputies did not wait for the 
conclusion of the quotation; ard so 
Mr. Bruin’s face was obliged to delight 
itself in much agitation. It was found, 
however, when the dish was to be re- 
stored, that it was non est inventus ; 
the gentlemen of the bar, true to na- 
ture, having acted towards it in the 
spirit of one of the fraternity, who de- 
voured the fish, and gave a shell each 
to the two litigants who were contend- 
ing for the whole oyster. 

The cloth was removed, and the 
business of the evening fairly com- 
menced. The bar resolved itself into 
a committee to determine upon the 
merits of the several wines upon the 
table, and reported progress occasion- 
ally, but always sat again directly. 
Indictments were preferred against 
“ Leinsters” in contempt; speeches 
made, and depositions of witnesses 
taken, who were sworn on a glass of 
claret. And an objection was made to 
a deponent, brother Carrotty, that he 
had not been sufficiently sworn; and 
he replied thereto by saying he had no 
objection to be resworn, and that the 
oath might be made as strong and as 
full as possible. Gradually the num- 
bers diminished to a select few. Glasses 
performed sundry gyrations, to repre- 
sent choses in action. And as I left, in 
company with the junior, one of the 
contingent remainder was repeating to 
the rest Lord Coke’s valedictory address 
to legal aspirants, wishing them “ the 
stability of fortitude, the loveliness of 
temperance, and the gladsome light of 
the increased number of candles ;” 
giving, at the same time, practical 
proof of the great value which he set 
upon the venerable judge’s precepts. 
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THE CONDEMNED CELLS. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF THE ORDINARY OF NEWGATE. 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY OLIVER YORKE. 


We warn our readers, at the commencement of the following series of papers, 
not to expect that sort of writing which has in late instances made vice attractive, 
in order to make its vehicles more extensively popular. Experience, and virtue, 
and good sense have already raised their reclaiming voices against it, as fraught 
with pestiferous evil. We entertain, for our part, a perfect horror of that school 
of literature —if the word literature may be thus applied at all—whose graduates 
do their best to cast a heroic dignity upon the gallows, and to shed the splendours 
of fascinating romance on the paths of crime that lead to it. To make genius 
tributary to murder, and literature to theft—to dignify not the mean, but the 
guilty —to light up Newgate with the attractions of a very Patmos, and to in- 
vest the execrable murderer with the glories of the holy martyr,—is in our mind 
treason against Heaven, treachery to literature, and cruelty to our race. It be- 
comes every guardian of the press to proscribe the unhappy authors, and to per- 
secute from the face of the earth their unnatural productions. If we cannot inflict 
on such writers the punishment, we may stamp the brand of Cain. It ought, 
surely, to be the effort of every wise man to purify the literature of the age—to 
impregnate it with a divine influence—to lay it on the altar—and thence to 
send it forth to sweeten and to purify the conduct of men. We must try to 
elevate, ennoble, and correct the world; feeling it our dignity and duty to be 
“‘ ministers for good.” Most assuredly it becomes us, as possessed of great 
influence, and at every hazard, to discountenance a sort of writing untrue to 
nature, and injurious to the interests of morality and social order. We cannot 
too heartily put down, or too severely anathematise, its most attractive per- 
formances. It is difficult to exaggerate that man’s guilt who robes crime in the 
charms of virtue, and wields the resources of genius in detracting from peaceful 
citizenship its quiet but enduring honours ; and in radiating with a meretricious 
but seductive glory a murderer and a thief. Let crime and its perpetrators be 
depicted as conscience sees them, as morality brands them. Let them stand out 
in prominent but repulsive relief. We may not make highwaymen speak and 
look like Wellingtons, or murderers like persecuted saints. Men of refined taste 
and pure moral feeling, it is true, will despise all such horrible abortions ; but the 
ignorant, the depraved, the dissolute, will frequent the theatre where such plays 
are acted, and spend their spare minutes in the perusal of them,—are sure to 
admire when they ought to detest, and to imitate what they ought to avoid. 
There is yet wanted a picture of crime and its consequences true to nature 
and to conscience: we therefore feel that this, and the papers which are to 
succeed it, will render service to society. They are the productions of a pen 
that describes facts as they were found. They present pure pictures of guilt 
and its accompaniments. They have no artificial colouring ; their whole interest 
lies in their reality. The felon appears just as he is, as crime makes him, and 
as Newgate receives him,— successful, it may be, for a season; but arrested, 
condemned, scourged by conscience, and cut off from society as unfit for its 
walks. Of all the members of the family of man, few have been so rapidly 
forgotten as those who have been swept from the face of the world by the fiat 
of law and the hands of the public executioner; yet these, the guilty and the 
unfortunate, have left biographies behind them that speak to future generations 
in awful and impressive tones. If they were inflictions on the past generation, 
of which they formed a part, they may now be made useful to the present age as 
beacons to the reckless voyager,—voices lified up from the moral wrecks of the 
world that reason audibly to listening men “ of righteousness, and temperance, 
and judgment.” We beg of those who have read the distorted and diseased 
pictures of the gallows-school, to read the records of nature — not in health but 
in disease, and of real but guilty life. They have long had the bane, we now 
present the antidote. The sketches are not from fancy or from fable ; they are 
daguerréotype transcripts of Newgate 
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Cuapter I, 


The Ordinary—his appointment—inte- 
rior of Newgate—convicts—a youth 
—the forger—the maniac. 


Ir may be proper to state, that the 
notes on which these papers are 
founded were not written with any 
view of gratifying the taste of such per- 
sons as feel delight in reading works 
which harrow the feelings. They were 
written solely for private purposes, and 
would not now see the light, were it 
not for certain alterations in our cri- 
minal code, which have removed the 
principal objection to their publication. 
These notes were penned during a pe- 
riod of twenty-four years, including a 
space of time remarkable for the fre- 
quency of capital offences, so de- 
clared by the law. The writer of 
them was a gentleman of consider- 
able experience, and one who pos- 
sessed some acumen, combined with 
a sound judgment. He never at any 
period of his career approved of the 
means that were then adopted for 
the suppression of crime; he always 
thought that the punishments, in their 
application, were disproportionate to 
the crimes, and that our code might 
have been considerably modified, and 
remain still sufficiently stringent for 
the protection of right. His situation 
precluded him the gratification of pub- 
licly spreading his views; but at the 
same time he took infinite pains to 
lessen the evil of dooming so many to 
death, while he never failed to impress 
on those sentenced that justice and 
equity had been administered in their 
case,—thereby vindicating the majesty 
of the law which forced them to ex- 
piate their misdoings on a public scaf- 
fold. 

The situation of ordinary, as will be 
seen in the short sketch of his life given 
in this paper, was not one of his own 
seeking, nor was he ever easy in it,—the 
duties of the office being those of the 
most appalling nature. To be for the 
great part of his time in juxta-position 
with criminals,and those, too, of the very 
worst description ; to hear their impre- 
cations, or to witness the agony of their 
feelings, and wasting away of human 
flesh occasioned by atrophy of mind as 
well as body, was as painful to him on 
the last day of his holding office as on 
the day he commenced it. A public 
execution shook his frame to the centre. 
On all such occasions, the reverend or- 
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dinary of whom we write suffered for 
days preceding the fatal morning, and 
could only recover with difficulty from 
the shock for days afterwards. When 
the order was given for an execution, 
he immediately instituted every inquiry 
into the malefactors’ cases, with a hope 
of finding some mitigating points to 
urge in their favour, and to obtain a 
reprieve. No distance deterred him 
from pursuing, and following up to the 
last, an inquiry which might turn the 
scale in favour of mercy, employing 
every hour either in seeking for evi-~ 
dence, or in endeavouring to persuade 
some of the city authorities to interpose 
in the good work of saving human 
life. All other leisure moments were 
occupied in going to and from the 
office in the interior of the prison to 
make inquiries if any thing had trans- 
pired in favour of those who were to 
suffer. On some occasions he was in 
the office every half-hour, saying, 
“Well; any news? No message? 
Heard nothing? eh! Nobody gone to 
the secretary? anybody talk of going ? 
Has the sheriff been here again? Has 
Alderman F. quite given the case up as 
hopeless? 1 thought I had made an 
impression on him this morning. Did 
that inquiry about the witness end in 
nothing? I think it ought to be fol- 
lowed up; because, if it really be as 
the man says it is, it might turn the 
scale, even now, in his favour. You 
know,” addressing the governor of the 
prison, “ in how many instances we 
have succeeded in cases where the 
phases were blacker than this. Recol- 
lect how we saved those three men for 
burglary, even at the eleventh hour ; 
and at last we proved their innocence, ~ 
in spite of their unwillingness to re- 
ceive the proof. You also recollect 
the case of the two unfortunate fellows 
for highway robbery: that was pecu- 
liarly a case of my own; I effected 
that single-handed you know. What 
may we, then, not accomplish, if we all 
pull together? I could wish we al- 
ways had sheriffs like Wilde. You 
remember what he did ?” 

Few equalled the ordinary in per- 
severance, which frequently occasioned 
him to be considered troublesome at the 
office, and to draw forth a remark that 
considerably annoyed him, namely, 
“Well, if you take such a view of the 
man’s case, I wonder you don’t go 
down to the secretary yourself.” This 
observation they knew cut him to the 
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soul; as latterly he had received a re- 
buke which deprived him of the ad- 
vantage of personally appearing in 
these cases, and of snatching the vic- 
tims of the law out of the hands of the 
executioner. One day he received a 
command from the secretary of state to 
attend at his office, where he was ad- 
dressed in the following manner :—* I 
have frequently had occasion to notice 
the zeal with which you take up the 
cases of malefactors, with a view of 
procuring a commutation of their sen- 
tences. You appear to have always 
something to urge why the extreme 
penalty of the law should not be car- 
ried into effect. I have no doubt, sir, 
that you act conscientiously, and may 
have the humane object in view of 
sparing life; but we, the government, 
have a stern duty to perform. You 
are one of our agents in carrying the 
law into effect. It is your province to 
impress on the mind of offenders that 
their crimes deserve the punishment 
awarded them; and that they should 
submissively bow to the majesty of the 
offended law, and repent of their sins 
before God. As a minister of Christ, 
I cannot see that you are called on to 
offer any opinion as to the nature of the 
law itself, or the manner in which it is 
administered. It is your duty to break 
down the obstinate and rebellious spirit 
of guilty men ; and the better to effect 
this, you should hold out no hope to 
those who have had an impartial trial 
by an impartial jury. It devolves on 
you to prepare such unhappy beings 
for the sentence of the law. I have 
sent for you, to give you my advice, 
and it is this. If there be any pecu- 
liarity in the cases of malefactors, I re- 
commend that in future you leave it to 
others to make it known to the proper 
authorities; and that you strictly con- 
fine yourself to your clerical duties. I 
have now only to request, that what I 
have said may be taken in good part, 
as I mean well towards you. I want 
no reply. Good morning, sir.” On 
this, he abruptly left the astonished or- 
dinary to wend his way back into the 
city. 

This reproof affected the ordinary 
most acutely ; still he never relaxed in 
his efforts to stimulate others to save 
life ; and when the office of secretary of 
state passed into other hands— being 
then treated with a little more cere- 
mony and urbanity—he again felt his 
influence recognised, by the attention 
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which was given to his opinions and 
judgment. As, however, the major 
part of his official duties were exercised 
during the reign of a sovereign who 
conscientiously, though unfortunately, 
thought that political and social order 
could not be preserved without the fre- 
quent use of the gallows, his humane 
exertions were by no means so success- 
ful, on the whole, as he would have had 
them. Adverse to these exhibitions, 
from a conviction that they were unne- 
cessary, not to say mischievous to so- 
ciety, and the repugnance he had to 
be made a party in them, occasioned 
him to be frequently involved in con- 
troversies on the subject. This induced 
him to refresh his memory from time to 
time from a note-book, in which he en- 
tered the cases as they occurred in the 
course of his experience, and the im- 
pressions they made on his mind. 

It has already been stated, that they 
were not intended for the eye of the 
world ; in fact, the publication of such 
a work at any time anterior to the pre- 
sent period would have been improper, 
—containing, as these notes do, opin- 
ions opposed to the criminal laws as 
they stood on the statute-books a few 
years since. 

We have, however, now arrived at a 
new legislative era,—an hiatus has 
thrown a beam of light on the subject 
of legislation for the prevention of 
crime. Every thing, therefore, which 
may tend to exemplify the good or ill 
effects of one line of legislation or the 
other cannot fail to be interesting, and 
act as a beacon to warn future rulers 
from relapsing again into the errors of 
those who, perhaps with the best of 
motives, held fast to a system which 
occasioned 72,000 human beings to 
fall by the hands of the common 
executioner, in the course of one 
king’s reign, for robberies alone, ex- 
clusive of religious murders, without 
leaving the country in the slightest de- 
gree morally improved,— averaging six 
executions a day, Sundays included. 
We state this fact on the authority of 
Hollinshed, who averages the execu- 
tions in the reign of Henry VIII. at 
2,000 per annum: and Sir John For- 
tescue tells us, that in his day (the 
reign of Henry VI.) more persons 
were executed in England, for rob- 
beries, in one year, than in France for 
seven. “As the British nation has a 
long arrear of debt due to humanity,” 
writes the ordinary, “ let us hope that, 
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now she has commenced the good 
work, that she will be one among the 
first to abolish the punishment of death 
altogether.” 

In Elizabeth’s reign, too, the Au- 
gustan age, upwards of 500 a-year 
were executed. In Strype’s Annals, 
there is a letter from a magistrate to 
the lord chief justice, giving a frightful 
picture of the robberies then committed ; 
in which he acknowledges, although an 
advocate for the extreme penalty, that 
the severity of the law could not be ex- 
ecuted, from the repugnance all classes 
had to take life. And we read of 
Elizabeth addressing parliament, and 
threatening to send private persons to 
see the law executed, if the authorities 
did not exert themselves to put in 
force the statutes exacting the penalty 
of death. The writer adds, “ it is of 
no use, people will lose their all rather 
than prosecute to death.” 

“It is natural,” says the chaplain, 
at the foot of his note-book, *‘ that the 
readers should be curious to know 
something of one who introduces them 
into the penetralia of places shut to all 
but those steeped in crime, and their 
keepers,— places whose walls even yet 
sound with the writhing hearts they have 
engulfed in massive stony darkness, 
and of throes and groans of mental 
agony peculiar to their localities.” 

On leaving school, he entered at 
Wadham College, Oxford, where he 
went through the usual course ofstudies 
to qualify him for the church; and, 
when he arrived at the proper age, en- 
tered into holy orders, having pre- 
viously passed his examinations, as he 
was accustomed to say, in the olla por- 
rida. 

Happy to escape “ college dues and 
heavy impositions,” he returned to his 
father’s house, which was situated in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
His father complimented him on his 
attainments; but the reception he met 
with from his circle of acquaintance 
was not calculated to flatter his vanity 
as a minister of the Established Church. 
Sectarianism, with its hydra-head, had 
just at that period reared itself in the 
neighbourhood. When he expatiated 
on the value of classical knowledge, 
and the blessings conferred on us by 
the Reformation, he was told that these 
were bills not current in the market— 
papers which no broker would dis- 
count. In fact, the gold he had brought 
from the university was rejected, and 
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himself treated as an utterer of base 
coin. Asa dernier ressort, he assumed 
a didactic tone, and gave lectures on 
orthodox principles, spoke most por- 
tentously on the dangers which sur- 
rounded the church, denounced the 
impolicy of sectarian divisions, which 
have at all times a tendency to shake 
the faith of the uneducated and lower 
classes of the community. The more 
he declaimed, however, the further was 
he from bringing back the recusants 
to the path from which they had wan- 
dered. The unsonorous sound of “ ty- 
rannical hierarchy,” “ arrogant and do- 
minant church,” &c. &c., frequently 
assailed his ears, till at length he was 
glad to escape to a curacy which was 
offered him in Berkshire: it was situ- 
ated in a country village, where he 
made himself as useful as an ardent de- 
sire to carry out the purposes of his 
calling enabled him. 

But even in that peaceful retreat he 
was not suffered to attend his flock un- 
interrupted. Seceding preachers pene- 
trated even there, and sowed the seeds 
of discord among his flock. During 
the period he held this curacy, some 
domestic arrangements which his father 
made in his household opened a corre- 
spondence between them which ter- 
minated, on his part, with a resolution 
not again to pay him a visit at his own 
house. This brought on a position of 
affairs between them that rendered it 
impossible for him to apply to him for 
any pecuniary supplies. Although he 
was very happy in the enjoyment of 
his curacy, he could not, from the 
smallness of its emoluments, be so with 
the living it afforded him. He there- 
fore, shortly after the difference with 
his father, resigned it for another, to 
which he was opportunely invited, in 
a parish situated within the city of 
London. 

The transition from a peaceful coun- 
try village to the metropolis was sudden 
and striking. His predecessor had so 
far, however, conciliated the members 
of the corporate body within the range 
of his ward, and rendered himself so 
agreeable, that he had been a guest at 
all the corporate dinners. Following 
his steps, our newly-inducted curate 
found the way paved to civic society 
and good living; and in a short time 
attached to himself many sincere, good, 
and wealthy gentlemen, who were de- 
voted ever afterwards to his interest. 
His conduct was conspicuous for its 
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straightforwardness, and his doctrine 
strictly orthodox. In his new position 
both were approved of, and he received 
that respect in society which is always 
gratifying, and a stimulant to future 
exertion in the cause of well doing. 
He was now so happy, that no thought 
had crossed his mind for a consider- 
able time past of seeking a change, or 
soliciting patronage. A change, how- 
ever, was preparing for him. One 
morning, while he was perusing a letter 
he had received from his father, which 
depressed his spirits, Alderman 
rushed into his apartments in breath- 
less haste, exclaiming, “ Just been in- 
formed that the ordinary of Newgate is 
dead ; scarcely any body knows it yet 
in the city. Make haste, my dear sir ; 
there will be a dozen in the field before 
night. Come along, we shall be round 
our ward in an hour. I'll start off my 
friend, Mr. A., and Deputy B., to can- 
vass for you forthwith: must have you 
in. Promptitude and activity will carry 
it, especially with all our interest.” 
Though nothing was further from his 
intentions than accepting an office, the 
very mention of which was then repug- 
nant to his feelings and pride ; yet the 
joyous and delighted manner of his 
patron, added to the depression of his 
Spirits at the moment, took him so 
much by surprise, that he mechanically 
put on his hat, and followed the warm- 
hearted alderman. Had the alderman 
at any time allowed the curate a few 
minutes’ reflection, it is certain that he 
would have declined his good offices on 
such an occasion ; but the alderman’s 
volubility and bustling manner hurried 
the curate along with him in the current 
of his own energy. ‘* Come, come! 
make haste ; you do not know the im- 
portance of time in these matters. 
Another day, I will tell you what I 
have done by being the first in the field 
when canvassing elections. This you 
know, my dear sir, is five hundred a- 
year; a house to live in; no rent or 
taxes; besides coal, a—a—and—I be- 
lieve, other emoluments,—all of which 
you will find out in due time. Good 
living, too, at the Sessions-house, you 
know, when the courts are on. We 
shall have you with us all the same, at 
our dinners, too. Only get in, and 
you will be known to every ward and 
to every body. A fine chance—a fine 
thing for you, on my word: struggles 
all over for your life. Live within 
your means, and you can have no 
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trouble.” As the word struggles reached 
the ear, such was the curate’s nervous- 
ness at this juncture, that he involun- 
tarily shuddered, and exclaimed in the 
street, as they were hurrying onward 
from house to house,—* No, sir! I 
cannot undertake it; the duties will be 
too awful for me to go through; my 
blood appears to freeze as I think of it! 
I am exceedingly obliged to you; but 

” « Obliged ! and but!” iterated 
the alderman; “ nonsense! Awful in- 
deed! Don’t people die every day, 
and is not the parson frequently sent 
for on these occasions? And is it not 
his duty to be present as often as he 
can? Ifyou don’t like the profession, 
that’s another thing; but if you do, 
here is the finest opeeeay in the 
world for practice. I admit that there 
is plenty of that sort of work, but then 
it is not troublesome ; because at the 
Bailey they have fixed hours for the 
business. You won’t be, like an ac- 
coucheur, liable to be called out any 
hour of the day or night, just as people 
take it into their heads to repent or 
die.” 

The curate interrupted this, to him, 
distasteful harangue, as he had ever 
accustomed himself to speak of death 
with peculiar solemnity, by exclaiming, 
* But, sir, the public scaffold,—a vio- 
lent death, perpetrated, too, by the 
hands ofman. Besides, I question the 
right of man, under any human autho- 
rity, to perpetrate such a deed. The 
extinction of life by violence is the ex- 
tinction of life, whether committed by 
one individual or a body of men called 
legislators. How, then, can I stand 
by, and sanction with my presence a 
deed so horrible in its nature, and per- 
haps more horrible in its effects than 
we are aware of? It is impossible, 
and I must decline the offer. It is 
against the commandment, * Thou shalt 
do no murder !” 

“ Murder!” rejoined the alderman ; 
“nonsense! It’s the murderer they 
hang,— that’s all right, right, you 
know. Come, come! you are over- 
squeamish, my dear sir: it’s nothing at 
all when used to it—nothing !” 

“You say,” replied the curate, “ that 


_it is the murderers they hang ; but 


where do they find the authority for 
so doing? Two blacks do not makea 
white; neither can one violation of the 
commandment be justified by pleading 
a previous instance of its violation. 
The commandment is a general one, 
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and is equally binding on us all. The 
laws of man ought not to supersede 
the laws of God; and therefore I will 
not be a party in the execution of those 
laws which have been enacted in de- 
fiance ofhis ordinances.” Then, offer- 
ing his best thanks for the good in- 
tentions towards him, the curate took 
the opportunity of escaping from the 
alderman’s importunities, as the latter 
was accosted by another friend in the 
street. The above is only a part of the 
conversation on that morning : enough, 
however, has been stated to convince 
the reader of the ordinary’s early ob- 
jections to taking the office, which is 
the only motive for introducing it in 
this place. 

Every man has his price, or at least 
he has a weak side. In the evening of 
the same day, as the curate was medi- 
tating on the reasons he had adduced 
to the alderman for declining to be- 
come a candidate for the vacant office, 
he was surprised by another visit from 
his patron accompanied by two other 
influential members of the corporation, 
who entered the room without cere- 
mony, and at once recurred to the 
question, by informing him that they 
had heard all his objections from the 
alderman; and that it was in conse- 
quence of those very objections they 
now the more wished him to accept of 
the office, if their interest should prove 
sufficiently powerful to obtain a ma- 
jority of votes. 

“ Reverend sir,” said one of the 
gentlemen present, ‘ some of us have 
long seen the mischief arising out of 
numerous executions in such a populous 
city as this, and have had also our con- 
scientious scruples and doubts regard- 
ing the policy of taking life at all, at 
least for any crime less than murder. 
Many of the bankers and merchants 
talk of having a public meeting on the 
subject; still we do not think the pub- 
lic mind is yet prepared for such an al- 
teration in the law. There are still 
numbers who would not sleep with 
feelings of security if the gallows were 
destroyed. With our notions on this 
question, we naturally wish to keep an 
eye on the real effects of executions, 
and then avail ourselves of any facts 
we may collect to support our opinions 
with the government, should they turn 
out to be, as we think they are, founded 
on truth.” 

Another gentleman then took up the 
subject, saying, “ You will understand 
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that the office which we are soliciting 
you to fill affords the opportunity of 
acquiring a great knowledge of the cha- 
racter of delinquents in general, and of 
the effects all the various species of 
punishments have on them, as indi- 
viduals and a body. Formerly, the 
authorities in the city little heeded 
these matters ; times are now altered, 
and a very considerable body of gen- 
tlemen are resolved to inform them- 
selves to the fullest on the subject: 
their eyes are turned to you as their 
principal auxiliary. Will you take 
the office, and assist them? We will 
guarantee your election, if you will al- 
low yourself to be placed in nomina- 
tion.” 

The minister was assailed on his 
weak side,— perhaps it is every body’s 
weak side. His vanity was gratified, 
and he was carried at once. The idea 
of being useful in accordance with the 
current of his own opinions, and in a 
public way, and in the maintenance of 
a responsible trust, overcame all ob- 
jections. He now considered himself 
called on to work out a great moral and 
national question of good. His friends 
exerted themselves, and he was elected : 
it was his destiny, and he submitted to 
it as if it had been the inevitable. 

Enough, however, of non-official epi- 
sode: let us proceed to an account of 
his doings in office. The day that he 
was appointed he proceeded, together 
with the sheriffs and the governor, to 
take a survey of the prison. There 
were then upwards of 900 prisoners 
within its walls, about one-half of 
whom were awaiting their trial; the 
remainder were convicts, besides thirty- 
two who were under sentence of death, 
lying in the cells, every day expecting 
the recorder to be called on to make 
his report to the council, which at 
that period was accustomed to take 
into consideration condemned cases, 
and decide how many should be 
spared by the exercise of the king’s 
prerogative. 

Whoever enters a prison, even as a 
visitor, will feel a gloom come over his 
mind, There are, however, so many 
associations connected with Newgate, 
that when one who has not been there 
before is led into the interior through 
the dark, long, stone compartments, 
every where braced and defended with 
massive bars of iron, the cold feelings 
of the tomb come over the frame, and 
one feels disposed to return and breathe 
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the air of any place untenanted by the 
guilty. After the first chill of entering 
is in a measure overcome, the stranger, 
as he looks between the bars at the 
crowds of wretched beings moving to 
and fro, in restless impatience or anx- 
iety to know their fate, is impressed 
with a momentary idea that he is look- 
ing at so many wild beasts, whom it is 
necessary to cage for the safety of the 
public; and there is felt the fear of be- 
ing torn to pieces. ‘This, however, 
passes off, and the moral mind is struck 
in awful contemplation of the mass of 
delinquency originated in society, and 
the low state of degradation to which 
humanity may be sunk. Visit this 
moral hecatomb as often as you may, 
such impressions are felt. 

The new chaplain gave but a hasty 
glance around him. The numerous 
countenances he saw were all marked 
with guilt; the steady eye, or the step 
of firmness indicative of innocence, was 
no where to be discovered. Yard after 
yard, and ward after ward, were tra- 
versed,—all were broadly marked with 
guiltiness. Such was his first im- 
pression. It required a length of time, 
and much practical experience, before 
he could remove them, and occasionally 
discover comparative shades of inno- 
cence among the accused, or a case 
wherein an individual was wholly free 
from having offended the law when under 
a charge of guilt. At length he reached 
the condemned to death. On entering 
the cell-yard, he was surprised to see 
the greater part of the prisoners playing 
at fives against the prison wall—the 
wall that abuts to Newgate Street, and 
parts the busy sons of men, who with 
hasty steps pass and repass in pursuits 
of gain, heedless of what is occurring 
within a few yards of them. At the 
sight of the party, the players ceased 
their amusements. 

** Are these men all under sentence 
of death?” inquired the ordinary. 

* Yes,” replied the governor. “ You 
appear surprised; but, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent inconsistency of men 
in their condition amusing themseives 
in that way, if you consider the many 
heavy hours they have to pass in list- 
lessness, a little circulation of the blood, 
now and then, you must see, is neces- 
sary.” 

Pleased to discover so much consi- 
deration in the governor, the ordinary 
passed on to a youth about seventeen 
years of age. 
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“ What!” said he; “ one so young 
under the heavy sentence of death?” 

“ Yes, sir; not altogether my fault, 
though,” was his reply. 

“ Not your fault !” said the ordinary, 
intending to question him. ‘“ You 
mean, perhaps, that bad company has 
drawn you into this very awful situa- 
tion.” 

“ No, sir; not worse than people in 
middling life generally keep: indeed, 
that has not been my error,” he re- 
torted sharply. 

** But you have been a Sabbath- 
breaker,” continued the reverend gen- 
tleman; “the neglect of church has 
brought many under these unhappy cir- 
cumstances.” 

“No, indeed; I went regularly, 
morning and evening, every Lord’s 
day.” 

As the examinant denied Sabbath- 
breaking, he was accused of the vice 
of drinking to excess; to which charge 
he answered, “ Not that neither, sir; 
I have, from childhood, up to the pre- 
sent hour, had an aversion to strong 
drinks. Ask my parents if I have not.” 

“ Parents! Have you a father and 
mother alive to grieve over your un- 
happy fate? You must have been a 
most undutiful son.” 

“* Not that either,” he answered. “I 
almost wish I had; they then would 
have less to grieve for. On the con- 
trary, I have for some time been their 
chief support. My greatest trouble, 
indeed, is now what will become of 
them.” 

“ Then, perhaps,” continued his ex- 
aminer, in amazement, “some evil- 
minded female has been the cause of 
your offending the law; some siren 
has drawn you into this situation. Is 
it not so ?” 

“ You are again mistaken,” answer- 
ed the youth. “ As I hope for mercy, 
I have not, in your meaning, been ac- 
quainted with any female.” 

“ Most extraordinary !” exclaimed 
the ordinary. “‘ What! free from these 
vices, and a malefactor under sentence 
of death! If thou speakest the truth, 
which I very much doubt, there must 
be something very extraordinary in 
your case. I shall inquire about you 
in other quarters. Your veracity is 
very questionable.” 

As the ordinary was about to leave 
the youth, he said, “ Sir, it is all 
through thieving. Is that nothing? 


I am sure I find it to be so now. 
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Sir, I was born a thief; my father was 
one before me, and is now, but almost 
too old for business. But, sir, do you 
think they will hang me? The parson 
that’s dead said they would, because 
they know me, and that I have been in 
prison before when I was younger. I’ve 
not murdered any body, or knocked any 
one down. I think it is hard lines to 
be hanged for only stealing a timepiece 
from a counting-house, the door of 
which was open. I didn’t break any 
locks ;” adding, carelessly, as he turned 
away, “ but we are not all born to good 
luck.” 

It may be remarked that the going 
to church was in the exercise of his 
dishonest profession. The self-com- 
placency of individual man, in his 
proueness to exculpate himself from 
sin, among none is so_ strongly 
exemplified as with those characters 
who are most loaded with the guilt of 
public crimes, namely, habitual offend- 
ers against the law. Each know their 
own particular walk of crime ; and all 
persuade themselves that there are 
others who commit crimes of greater 
enormity. Thus most malefactors sen- 
tenced to suffer death fora less crime 
than murder, consider themselves vic- 
tims to an unjust law. This must ever 
be a stumbling-block in the way of 
those who may be charged with the 
duty of preparing guilty beings for the 
awful change of appearing before God. 
Unless the mind be reconciled to the 
equity of the sentence, preparation can- 
not be expected to be easy. Rancorous 
and revengeful feelings possess the 
breast, and therefore true repentance 
cannot enter. 

It was not, however, the law alone that 
raised this great barrier against effecting 
a proper state of feeling in malefactors 
about to suffer death, but the manner 
likewise in which it was carried out. 
Instances have occurred of there being 
upwards of fifty under sentence of death 
in the cells at one time, waiting to be 
reported for months in succession. The 
usual time was from six to seven weeks. 
During these periods of suspense, as 
the condemned were conscious that 
they were not all to suffer, it was na- 
tural that they should make themselves 
acquainted with each other’s cases and 
crimes, and speculate on their chances 
of escape, as compared, in their view, 
with the more guilty. The amount of 
guilt, however, in a comparative sense, 
seldom influenced the eouncil. If they 
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thought one crime was more rife than 
another, under the then more prevail- 
ing notion of the effects of example, 
they would select the perpetrator of 
that particular offence, and pass over 
an older or more atrocious offender. 
This was putting one man to death 
for another’s man’s offence. From this 
and other causes, neither the con- 
demned, nor those who had charge of 
them, and were intimately acquainted 
with the frequency and magnitude of 
their crimes, could ever tell what per- 
sons out of a session’s batch of male- 
factors would be taken for execution. 
When, therefore, the list of the par- 
doned came to the authorities of the 
gaol, general surprise and disappoint- 
ment was felt—those ordered for exe- 
cution, of course, more so than others. 
They had over and over again reviewed 
every feature in all the other cases ; and 
if they had not placed their own the 
lowest, they at least had placed it suffi- 
ciently far down on the list of turpitude 
to think they deserved to escape the 
gallows. 

When informed of their fate, their 
usual expression was, “ Then 1 am a 
murdered man.” Now if the practice 
of passing sentence of death on offend- 
ers, without any intention of carrying it 
into effect, had been then discontinued, 
there could have been no such cause for 
supposed partiality, or want of an ad- 
herence to the principles of justice, in 
the decision of the council, or the se- 
cretary of state who now exercises that 
power. It is necessary that the reader 
of the cases about to be offered to his 
notice should be made acquainted with 
the general subterfuges on which con- 
demned men fall back, to escape the 
lashings of their own conscience, and 
perhaps to keep up a counter-excite- 
ment or irritation in their minds against 
others, which may relieve the poignancy 
of their own reflections. It is pro- 
bable that vituperative abuse, even in 
common or everyday life, is frequent- 
ly resorted to for the purpose of cover- 
ing or mitigating some glaring moral 
errors in the party having recourse 
to it. That the youth, whose beha- 
viour has been described, was, as far 
as regards his conduct to his parents, 
an affectionate son, there is every rea- 
son to believe, from a conversation 
that was subsequently had with his 
mother ; who, however, would have 
persuaded every one that he was not 
brought up to assist his father in com- 
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mitting robberies. The truth was that 
the boy subsequently laid his breast 
open to the ordinary, and gave him an 
account of his history from childhood ; 
how his father not only taught him to 
steal, but told him that there was no 
harm in it, because others had more 
than their share; and how, also, he 
had been prompted to give the replies 
he did to the ordinary, when he was 
first examined, from reading some old 
account of Newgate, where a similar 
story was related of a boy who was 
called into the ordinary’s closet for 
examination in turn with the other 
prisoners, which was formerly the 
custom, and their replies entered in 
a paper of return of confessions. The 
numerous outrageous insults to which 
the ordinary of Newgate is ever liable, 
even from men about to be put to 
death, when pressed to prepare them- 
selves, are much augmented by the 
publication of works extolling the he- 
roism and sang froid of criminals under 
the execution of punishment. The 


youth was respited, and transported ; 
and about four years afterwards he wrote 
the following letter, which is inserted 
only for the purpose of shewing that 
all such characters are not forgetful of 
kind treatment, and are susceptible of 


feelings of gratitude :— 
“ Sidney. 

“‘ Reverend and respected Sir,—As you 
told me to write, 1 hope you will excuse 
this. Lhave not forgot your good advice, 
I have, sir, followed it, and am honest ; 
it may be, though, that because in this 
country I was obliged: but I am honest, 
and am happier than ever I was before. 
Some transports get very cruel masters 
here. I have got a very good one; and 
have a hope of a ticket of leave in a few 
more years. My master is a painter and 
glazier, and I learn the trade. My re- 
spects to the governor. 

« Your respectful servant.” 


THE FORGER, C. D. 


The ordinary’s notes now refer to his 
second visit to the cells alone. On the 
following day he entered the ward where 
they were all assembled to breakfast, 
when he commenced what he deemed 
to be his sacred duty, namely, the 
work of preparing their minds as dying 
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men. As they were all condemned, 
he thought it right to treat them all as 
persons sure to suffer. Noticing a man 
about thirty-five years of age, of re- 
spectable appearance, he commiserated 
his character and office, when the man 
rose and said, *“* The newly elected or- 
dinary, I presume?” He was then 
informed that the gentleman whom he 
addressed would be pleased to render 
him any assistance consistent with his 
duty ; to which he replied, ‘ Assist 
me in reaching the other side of these 
walls— you have no power to render 
me any other service ; and that will be 
but a common act of justice to an ill- 
used man. You will thereby snatch 
another victim from the ruthless hands 
of the accursed law.”* 

“This is not befitting language,” 
said the minister, “ for one in your 
situation. When I come here to visit 
men doomed by the law to suffer death, 
it is natural for me to expect that | 
shall find minds weighed down with a 
sense of guiltiness, in a contrite and 
broken spirit seeking for pardon from 
an offended God; but you shock me 
with your state of feeling, and the ex- 
ample you offer to your fellow-sinners, 
who probably have not had the same 
advantages of education as yourself. 
As to the laws to which you have ap- 
plied so coarse an epithet, if you were 
in a state of innocence, and a calm 
looker-on, instead of being a sufferer 
under them, it is probable you would 
come to the same conclusion I have 
come to, that they are just. As a pre- 
liminary to an improved state of feeling, 
I implore you to cast away rancorous 
and rebellious notions.” 

During this short rebuke, the re- 
proved man was impatient to speak. 
The light of fire flashed from his eyes, 
his whole countenance became ani- 
mated ; and as the reprover con- 
cluded with “ However imperfect the 
institutions of a country may seem to 
be, they are commonly suited to the 
state of the people by whom they have 
been embraced,” he rose from his seat, 
and, striking the table violently, ex- 
claimed, “ A fallacy! a palpable fal- 
lacy !—so palpable that the merest 
surface creature in existence must see 


* The dislogue between the worthy ordinary and the malefactors is more 


lengthened in this place than in any other ; 


which may be accounted for, not only 


from the circumstances themselves, but its ‘being the first occasion on which he was 
brought into collision with condemned malefactors, and the embarrassment it caused 
him, and the impression it was calculated to make on him. 
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it.” Then, addressing the ordinary, 
said, ‘ Sir, you appear to be a gentle- 
man, and [ suppose you are a scholar ; 
permit me then, in the name of both, 
to entreat you not to lend yourself to 
bolster up such a system of laws as ours. 
In what nation on the globe have the 
people embraced the laws under which 
they live? Have not all laws had their 
origin in barbarous times, under the 
most despotic tyranny? And what is 
the history of the world from those 
early periods? What but one con- 
tinuous effort of subsequent civilised 
ages to convince rulers that the laws 
—criminal, especially —of a barbarous 
age, are unsuited for an improved social 
condition of mankind? Have not the 
intelligent masses of the people, for 
centuries past, in every European coun- 
try at least, expressed their disgust and 
abhorrence of the laws under which we 
live? Reflect on the thousands of pens 
which have been employed, and the 
waste of energy which has been ex- 
pended, in endeavouring to convince 
rulers of the unfitness of the criminal 
laws to our state of civilisation. If you 
do, sir, reflect, you will cease, almost 
at the commencement of your coming 
into this prison, to attempt to justify 
the laws which doom us to die by the 
hands of man. Look at my case. Those 
very authorities that now refuse me 
mercy are the persons who taught me 
to commit forgery. So did those who 
have sent you here to break down my 
spirit, and to justify all their legal 
murders. I mean, sir, the aldermen 
and sheriffs of this city. For them and 
the government I kept a forging shop, 
under the nose of your chief magistrate, 
not covertly, but openly. They were 
my customers. They paid me, and 
complimented me for the superior ex- 
cellence of my performances. For the 
government authorities I forged foreign 
ships’ papers, foreign edicts and pro- 
clamations, on which, false as they were, 
they might justify their own measures 
to the public, tax the people, and found 
pretexts to continue an unholy war. 
For your merchants, I have furnished 
their ships with six sets of forged papers 
fox one voyage, for their skippers to 
shew as emergencies might render ex- 
pedient. The public treasury and the 
ship-owners’ money taught these fingers 
to commit forgery, enabled me to live 
extravagantly, and tempted me to 
launch into expenses, which, while 
money flowed in so rapidly, I thought 
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would have no end. When, however, 
peace came, my occupation was gone. 
I had made no provision for such an 
event; and in a moment of desperation, 
after the loss of my all at a gaming- 
table, I committed a forgery for myself, 
for which I am now to be hanged by 
the neck like—O Heavens! I feel the 
choking sensation now !—the fall, the 
check, the spasm, the convulsive shud- 
der, the flash of light in the eyes! 
Oh, that the last were over, and the 
soul had taken its flight, winged, as it 
will be, into my Maker’s presence, not 
by his command, but by feathers pluck- 
ed from statutes framed by demons 
and executed by furies. And you too, 
sir, will stand by, uttering the language 
of Christ, while this devil’s work of 
public murder is perpetrated. But 
you will take your morning-walk, with 
your usual serenity of demeanour, con- 
sidered becoming to a minister of the 
church. You will bring the same ap- 
petite to dinner, drink the same quan- 
tity of wine, and chat with as much 
hilarity, as if no sin had been com- 
mitted by choking a fellow-creature in 
the presence ofa multitude. Depend 
on it, sir, till those who direct the 
moral machinery of government in a 
nation teach, by their own example, 
the high regard they have for the life 
which God alone can give, and who 
alone should take it away, laws will 
never deter others from holding the life 
of a fellow-creature in as light an esti- 
mation as they do. 

“Tf you must murder, sir, why do 
you not do so in the most merciful and 
in the least possible cruel way? Why 
not follow the example of some of the 
Eastern nations, and, as the sentence 
is passed, send the executioner behind 
the culprit with the bowstring? Why 
this torture in these horrible cold cells, 
under the specious pretext of prepara- 
tion? Preparation indeed! Agonise 
the mind, deplete the system, place 
human beings alive in the tomb, 
immerse them for eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four in mephitic air, 
reduce their physical and mental powers 
by torture, and then preach to them the 
punishment of the damned in another 
world. Alas for your mercy and con- 
sistency as Christians! Heaven defend 
me from such Christian notions of 
charity! Every hour in the night do 
I wake with the fall of the drop, the 
choking of the throat, the flash of 
lightning in the eyes, the last con- 
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vulsive struggle, to find myself in a 
deathly cold, clammy perspiration, 
every fibre of the body trembling and 
quivering. Then do I grasp my wind- 
pipe, to be assured that the rope is not 
there ; then impulsively do I press it 
with all my strength, first to try the 
effects of the sensation, and next to 
ascertain whether I shall have, at the 
last extremity, power enough to hold 
on long enough to produce strangula- 
tion myself, and save the public from 
one demoralising example, in the hang- 
ing up of my body to be blown about 
by the passing winds. After these 
paroxysms, through nights lengthened 
to weeks by terror, I rise to view my 
body, wasting away by pounds-weight 
at a time. Yes! your merciful treat- 
ment effects the exhalation or evapor- 
ation of the body by torture, before you 
set the soul free. 

“ For your patient hearing, sir, I will 
now promise to give you as little trou- 
ble as possible —that is upon one con- 
dition, namely, that you will endeavour 
to aid me in escaping from that worst 
of all tortures, the condemned sermon. 
I dread it more than the hangman, with 
his accursed vulgar instrument of mur- 
der. I look on that ceremony as one 
of the most horrible species of torture 
ever invented. In the name and under 
the guise of religion, a cruelty is in- 
flicted on the feelings of the mind, 
far exceeding that of the body which 
the public is called to witness on the 
scaffold. 

“In this ward I shall be happy to 
listen to you, and give you an honest 
reply. In the chapel you have it all 
your own way. Now, as you are re- 
cently inducted into office, permit me, 
sir, to advise you to use your advantage 
over us with moderation. God alone 
knows the secrets of the heart, and He 
is the only competent judge of man’s 
degrees of moral turpitude. The laws 
of man I have but once offended, and 
in that act, as it has turned out, I have 
not injured any human being. I have, 
it is true, like most others, had my in- 
discretions ; still I hope the balance- 
sheet will not shew such a heavy arrear, 
as you may feel it your duty or whim 
to make up against me in the harangue 
called a condemned sermon, which in 
your Situation you are paid to deliver. 
In that capacity, armed as you are by 
the reigning authorities and long custom, 
you have a giant’s strength ; but ’tis 
tyrannous to use it like a giant. And, 
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to be candid with you, I hate pulpitical 
oratory ; there is so much assumption 
and dogmatism connected with it. I 
do not mean to give you any offence. 
I have spoken against the system, not 
against you. I have, like you, had the 
benefit of an education, and do not de- 
sire to be thought to abuse it. You 
said just now, that if I were a calm 
looker-on, I should probably think as 
you do. If you, as a calm looker-on, 
were in my situation, environed with 
all the circumstances which have at- 
tended my history, and those which 
invest me at this moment, you would 
think as I do.” 

It may be imagined that this mon- 
strous speech, made before thirty-two 
more or less illiterate condemned men, 
to whom the reverend divine had come 
to preach the word of salvation, consi- 
derably annoyed him, especially as it 
took him on the threshold of his pro- 
bational duties. Respect, however, for 
himself, and the authority it was neces- 
sary to have over the others, was at stake, 
without which the benefits they might 
receive from his advice would be lost. 
He therefore replied : “‘ Neither you nor 
I have any power to alter the laws ; and 
therefore, while I do not agree with you, 
whatever they are, it is our duty to 
obey them. You, at least, have not the 
ignorance of them to plead in your de- 
fence. You knew the law; and you 
knew that the penalty of death would 
be exacted for its violation. I cannot 
see that you have any thing to com- 
plain of. You intended the appro- 
priation of another man’s property to 
your own uses. You may think lightly 
of signing a slip of paper ; but look at 
the motive—robbery. Robbery is rob- 
bery, however effected. These men,” 
pointing to the other malefactors, “as 
you would call it, on/y committed rob- 
bery. The law, however, has overtaken 
you all; and it is not only now useless, 
but wicked and foolish, to waste the 
few valuable hours left you in railing 
at it. Whatever may be the state of 
your mind, you have no right to dis- 
tract the attention and disturb the feel- 
ings of your fellow-sufferers. It is of 
little consequence to any of you what 
the law is: your lives are forfeited un- 
der it. You have now only to turn 
your fervent attention to the saving of 
the soul. Our Saviour died that sin- 
ners might be saved,—a truth which it 
is my happiness to announce and ex- 


plain to you from the Word of God.” 
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Among the group that surrounded 
the minister were three malefactors, 
who had committed highway robbery, 
one of whom was continually making 
most horrible contortions of the fea- 
tures ; his eyes rolled in vacancy ; and 
as he had suddenly shifted his position 
near to the ordinary, he became uneasy, 
and removed from him to the opposite 
side of the table, when the man ex- 
claimed, “ I have now got you face to 
face; and, as I’m Lord Wellington, 
I’ll fight you like a true soldier. Make 
ready! present! fire! Fire is the word 
of command. Obey your commander, 
you scoundrels !” turning to his fellow- 
prisoners. “ Fire! I say.” He uttered 
these words as he placed himself ina 
commanding attitude. 

On hearing this, the man who had 
made the previous harangue hastened 
round to the chaplain, and in a low 
voice said, “* Can’st thou not minister 
toa mind diseased? There, sir, there 
is a subject will give you full employ- 
ment, and test your abilities. Yet it 
will be a sin to cure him. Poor fellow! 
he is now in a blessed state of uncon- 
sciousness as to his fate, and is compa- 
ratively happy. He neither feels the 


cold, clammy dampness, or gloom of 
his cell, nor fears the hangman, often 


singing the night through. If the 
mind be the soul, his fate is already 
settled both here and hereafter. But 
my own head!” placing his hand again 
with violence on his forehead, “* would 
it were really like his! Would that I 
were actually mad, and could fancy 
myself a judge, an ordinary, a gaoler, 
or even a hangman—any one or any 
thing, rather than what I am !” 

“Hangman !” vociferated the maniac, 
for such he really was; “ I’m Lord 
Wellington, and have the power to 
shoot or hang every body.” 

“ Humour him, humour bin, sir; 
you had better humour him ; call him 
Lord Wellington, and he will be quiet 
directly,” said an athletic, burly Irish- 
man, standing near the chaplain’s 
elbow, who had committed highway 
robbery. 

“ Why, what’s the use a calling a 
man that’s going to be hanged up by 
the neck a lord? They don’t hang 
lords, nor them sort of folks, you fool : 
it’s only for such poor devils as us 
that topping law be made for,” replied 
another malefactor, who was under 
condemnation also for highway rob- 
bery. This man is described as the 
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most ferocious-looking culprit of the 
party; his crimes, and readiness to 
repeat them, were deeply engraved in 
every line and feature of his face. 
Turning his eyes towards the minister, 
he added, “ If the parson stays here 
till we are all rotten as a medlar, he'll 
never have to preach to a lord.” 

The ordinary then addressed the man 
who had before said so much on the 
nature of the laws : “ See the mischiefs 
you have worked on the minds of these 
ignorant men. It appears to me that 
there is not one of them free from the 
taint of your unbecoming levity, and of 
the silly sophistry with which you lard 
your conversation. You have already 
enough to answer for; and therefore 
let me entreat you not to increase your 
load of guilt, by standing in the way of 
these wretched men and the efforts I 
may make to effect a change in their 
minds.” 

“Change in their minds!” he re- 
torted ; “ that’s good! Whenever two 
men differ in opinion on matters in 
their nature wholly speculative, and 
the one succeeds in bringing the other 
over to his way of thinking, it is always 
designated a happy change of mind in 
the proselyte, when the odds are that 
they were both most egregiously in 
error before they commenced the dis- 
putation ; the difference between them 
being that each before had his own 
error, but now both have adopted a new 
and common error in addition. As for 
these men, I know they are ignorant, 
and for that they are to suffer death ; 
for had the state educated them, as is 
its duty, the chances aie that they 
would not have committed crimes 
which generally lead to violence against 
the person, or, at least, for which those 
who contemplate their commission must 
be always prepared. 

‘“‘ My offence is of a different cha- 
racter. A false and perverted education 
placed me in a rank of society above 
my means ; plunged me into.expenses, 
to meet which I was kept in a constant 
state of excitement, till at length, under 
a sudden deprivation of all my avail- 
able means, the precipice was placed 
before my eyes, over which I was to 
be hurled from my false position, there 
to grapple with poverty among such 
beings as these,” pointing to the group 
who had by this time dispersed, and 
were parading the flagstone yard, in 
company with the maniac, who appear- 
ed to afford them much amusement, 
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Unacquainted with the vast variety 
of character and cross-grained ethical 
notions with which he would have to 
compete in the course of his experience, 
the reader will not be surprised at the 
chaplain giving this man more laxity 
of speech than on other occasions 
might be justifiable. 

“‘ Well,” said the minister, renewing 
the conversation, “ you were about, I 
believe, both to find excuses for these 
men’s offences, and to exculpate or 
extenuate your own?” 

“ Yes, sir,” he resumed; “I was 
last speaking of myself. I saw, as I 
said, that I was on the point of losing 
caste ; that is, being disgraced by po- 
verty in the eyes of a few individuals 
called our circle of acquaintance. You 
will probably say I brought myself to 
that precipice by going to the gaming- 
table; but it was to avoid that pre- 
cipice, which I had @ priori had a 
glimpse of, that caused me to go there. 
Starched moralists only look to the 
proximate cause of an evil; they can- 
not see that all proximate causes are 
but the last links in a vast series of 
causes, the remotest eluding the most 
acute minds, whether in the moral or 
physical world. Habit had given me 
a facility in imitating the handwriting 
of others ; when, therefore, the passions 
were excited, under the frenzy of disap- 
pointed hope, the suggestive principle 
readily turned my attention to the use 
of my fingers, the former success of 
which lulled every thought of being 
detected. I began with being a friend 
to my country: I served its government 
and its merchants. Now it will be said 
Iam a disgrace to it. The extremes 
appear to be great: the progress from 
one to the other is, however, short and 
easy. 

“« With respect to those men,” turn- 
ing towards the other prisoners, “ I 
know myself that all they have done 
has been done in ignorance; and it is 
far better,that they should die in ignor- 
ance. It is cruelty to teach at the 
eleventh hour that which you ought to 
have taught when they first commenced 
their career of crime. At the present 
moment, they see no further into the 
cause of their condemnation than the 
judge and jury. If you open their 
minds, and dissipate their ignorance, 
they must walk to the scaffold execrat- 
ing those who have neglected their 
duty towards them. It becomes the 
refinement of cruelty to inform them 
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of their duplicated murder. What an 
impious mockery of religion is the 
sentence of the judge! * You are to be 
taken to the place from whence you 
came, and from thence to the place of 
execution, there to be hanged by the 
neck till you are dead; and the Lord 
have mercy on your souls!’ The Scrip- 
ture says, ‘ That the soul be without 
knowledge, it is not good.’ Yet your 
employers, the rulers of the nation, 
keep millions without this corrective 
knowledge ; and then have the effront- 
ery to address the Deity, in the very 
act of preparing fur the murder of his 
creatures, into whom He has breathed 
the breath of life, praying him to have 
mercy on their souls.” 

As this sentence was concluded, the 
maniac was making towards the minis- 
ter, followed by five or six others, who 
forced him forward for the purpose of 
creating some confusion and excite- 
ment—a plan frequently attempted by 
prisoners when congregated in a body ; 
to avoid which the ordinary made a 
sign to the turnkey to let him pass, 
and thus abruptly terminated his first 
regular visit to the cells of Newgate. 
Being anxious about the maniac, he 
immediately reported his case; when, 
to his astonishment, he was told that 
it was feigned in the vain hope of 
escaping death. The governor and 
the surgeon were both of this opinion, 
and observed that such artifices were 
of frequent occurrence; the ordinary, 
however, was a dissentient, and felt 
very uneasy at having such a man to 
deal with, mixed as he was with so 
large a body of doomed malefactors ; 
all of whom were in imminent danger, 
both of body and soul. Still, notwith- 
standing this, he continued his visits 
several times each day; till, on the 
third from the one on which he entered 
office, the report came down at eleven 
o’clock at night, when it was his duty 
to attend at the unlocking of the cells, 
one after the other, with the other 
functionaries, and announce to each 
felon the determination of the council. 

The imagination cannot picture to 
itself the awful gloominess of these 
passages, visited at such an hour, and 
on such an awful mission. 

The condemned yard —or, as it was 
formerly called, the press-yard, was 
once the Phenix Inn, Newgate Street. 
This inn being near to the Newgate 
prison, was pulled down for the pur- 
pose of enlarging it ; and, on its very 
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site, has been erected these present tombs 
of the living. When it was first taken 
in, it was considered as a part of the 
governor’s house, who derived a good 
income by exacting large sums. of 
money from the poe he accom- 
modated there. ‘Those who desired the 
privilege of a few yards of space, to 
walk two or three abreast, were com- 
pelled to pay twenty guineas, besides 
a weekly payment of a pound or more 
for the accommodation of part of a 
filthy bed in a place where there were 
fewer cubic feet of air than of human 
flesh, The press-yard took its name 
from the custom of conveying there 
such prisoners as refused to plead when 
placed at the bar, there to be pressed 
by having a board laid on their bodies, 
with a continual addition of weights, 
till they either consented to plead or 
died under the insupportable pressure. 

The cells of Newgate now comprise 
three rows of stone building, the front 
being in the press-yard adjoining the 
chaplain’s house in Newgate Street. 
The cells are eight feet long by six 
wide, and formerly it was the custom 
to lodge three, and sometimes four, 
prisoners in each of these; the accom- 
modations for them consisted of a 
rope-mat, such as is used for wiping 
the feet on, and one common stable- 
rug, with an iron candlestick for the 
use of the inmates. The walls, floors, 
and roofs, are all of stone, with a hole 
through the front wall, three feet thick ; 
which hole is barred across, so as to be 
almost closed, leaving very little space 
for the admission of light. In these 
places the unhappy men remain con- 
fined from dusk till day-light during 
winter; and in summer, from dusk till 
eight o’clock the next morning. At 
the extremity of these cells are two 
large rooms for the use of the prisoners 
during the day, called wards. 

The entrance to these cells is a 
narrow dark staircase, with darker 
passages running at the back of each 
row of cells, into which the strong 
door of each cell opens. The way to 
the press-yard from the entrance of the 
ptison is through narrow, devious 
passages, intersected with, and de- 
fended by, numerous doors of great 
strength, and an efficient number of 
turnkeys to open them for ingress 
and egress. The only communication 
prisoners have with their friends is 
across a passage, terminated by iron 
bars, between which is a turnkey, to 
see and hear all that passes. 
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Murderers, women, and very young 
boys, were not removed to these cells, 
immediately after a verdict of guilty 
was pronounced. Murderers are con- 
fined in a cell set apart for that 
purpose, and were heretofore executed 
in a few hours after sentence; the 
law said within four and twenty, but 
now it remains with the judge to fix 
the period when the execution of the 
sentence shall take place. A separate 
place is also assigned for women under 
sentence of death. 

Threading their way through the cold 
passages, preceded by two turnkeys, 
each carrying a lantern and a huge 
bunch of keys, accompanied also by 
the two sheriffs, the governor of the 
prison, and four or five strangers 
brought by the sherifis, whose curiosity 
excited their desire to behold wretched 
men receive the messenger of certain 
death, they all arrived at the outer 
door of the cell staircase as St. Paul’s 
great bell announced the hour of mid- 
night. There were twenty-seven to be 
informed of their release from the dread 
of death, and five to hear that the day 
was fixed for their execution. Among 
the latter was the maniac, who had 
every day since the sentence been 
gradually getting worse, and exhibiting 
symptoms that his malady was not only 
real, but of a permanent character. 
Ilis cell was the first opened, the 
turnkey having his list in hand, with 
the aid of the light in the lantern, 
called over the names of those he knew 
to be in it. Three naked, attenuated, 
pallid figures, rose before us. ‘‘ Wake 
up, A n; he’s at his old tricks,” 
called out the senior turnkey. Afler 
some time he was forced from his mat 
on his knees, in which attitude he 
began to strike in every direction; the 
light, however, when thrust in his face 
by the turnkey, attracted his attention. 
He was the only one in that cell un- 
respited. As might be expected, every 
effort was made to impress on his mind 
the awful communication which was 
about to be imparted to him; but all 
was of no avail, he only contorted his 
countenance, and then huzzaed as loud 
as his feeble lungs enabled him. The 
other three, at the ordinary’s bid- 
ding, placed themselves on their knees, 
and mechanically muttered after him 
a few words of thanks to the Lord for 
their deliverance from death. We may 
say mechanically ; for, during this, to 
them, awful crisis of their fate, one had 
his tongue thrust in his cheek; while 
x 
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the other winked, and actually pinched 
his companion that was by his side. 

Closing this door, they proceeded to 
the next cell, where there were two 
who were left for execution, and two 
respited. One of the latter, when he 
heard of his escape, exclaimed, “ There, 
Jim, I have won that wager! I thought 
the beggars couldn’t hang me, be jig- 
gered if I didn’t!’ To this, as is 
supposed involuntary expression, one 
of the doomed malefactors answered 
with an oath, that “ they,” meaning 
the council, “ were a set of blood- 
thirsty murderers!” while his com- 
panion, who was to suffer with him, 
muttered, as he laid himself down, 
something about “ that it was foolish 
to wake people up to bring bad news ; 
the morning, any how, might have been 
time enough for that!” 

The next cell entered contained the 
malefactor who had been condemned 
for forgery, and who had inveighed so 
loudly against the practice of hanging. 
ile was one of the unhappy number 
doomed to suffer. He heard the news 
with more composure than was ex- 
pected ; while, at the same time, he 
bit his lips, and clenched his hands, 
indicating signs of internal agony 
of mind. The usual forms of com- 
mending the condemned to prayer 
and repentance, and the respited to 
thanksgiving, having been gone through 


in each cell, till the whole number of 


criminals had been seen, they were 
again securely locked up, and left to 
their own thoughts. 

For all useful purposes of conveying 
an idea of this kind of scenes, that 
were so common at the time of which 
we write, the above short sketch may 
suffice. The feelings of too many 
would be shocked by repeating the 


language, or explaining the conduct, of 


prisoners who were ordered for ex- 
ecution, and who are the first to take 
offence at the anxiety of the chaplain 
and others to imbue them with re- 
ligious sentiments. 

The law, they think, is their natural 
enemy; as well as every one con- 
nected with its administration. After 
such a visit as above described, pas- 
sionate joy, wild despair, jealousy, 
envy, hatred, and the utmost brutal 
rage, all reign at one time in those 
dreary places. 

Although a minister knows that not 
an instant should be lost in offering 
counsel to those who are soon to be 
led to the scaffold, yet the following 
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morning is the most inappropriate time 
to carry such a design into practice. 

At the usual hour the cells are opened, 
they are all assembled in the yard, and 
an hour afterwards the doomed men 
are desired to stand on one side, the 
others being arranged in a row apart. 
Presently a turnkey makes his ap- 
pearance, calling out, “ Respites to the 
north side!” (the transports’ yard); 
and away they march through the 
press-yard gate to their destination, 
leaving those who are to be executed 
looking only at that moment, in con- 
sequence of their comparative situa- 
tions, upon the others as liberated men, 
and internally cursing and profanely 
denouncing those who have made the 
distinction. 

This, it may be conceived, is not the 
moment for the minister to approach 
them. They have but just been 
aroused from a broken slumber, in 
which the hangman, like a huge spider, 
has been crawling about them. They 
now stand, half-awakened out of the 
hideous sense of what is to come. 
They are still dizzy with a dull head 
and heart ach, the tongue is feverish 
and parched, a leaden weight hangs 
on their eyes, that overwhelms their 
frame with a sickness of soul only 
known to themselves. The eye takes 
a hasty glance at the walls and chevau: 
de frise with which they are surmounted, 
in a vain resolution of the moment to 
effect an escape. The sickness of de- 
spair again overwhelms them, and 
their eyes look down wistfully on the 
pavement as if to implore the earth to 
open and swallow them up. Despair 
and desperation alternately seize the 
half-unconscious minds, rendering them 
unfit even for the mockery of sym- 
pathy. . 

How shall an honest divine treat 
such a condition of humanity? His 
best course is to appeal to their man- 
hood, and mildly reprove their coward- 
ice. He ought at first only to attempt 
regularity and decency of behaviour; 
if he aim at too much at once, he will 
only make hypocrites of them. No one 
understood this better than the minister 
of whom we write. 

It will be unnecessary to dwell much 
longer on these particular cases; three 
of the malefactors were stolidly ig- 
norant and brutally obstinate, denying 
the right of the law to deprive them of 
life: a feeling their more educated 
companion had been mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about. Another 
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had been decidedly insane from the 
period of his condemnation; and, 
though every attempt was made to 
bring him to a sense of his situation, 
all proved ineffectual. The fifth — the 
forger, as he styled himself, by profes- 
sion—after one of the most heart-rend- 
ing interviews with his wife and three 
children, perhaps ever witnessed, lapsed 
into something like imbecility of mind, 
and occasionally sobbed like a child, 
and again at intervals rallied to ap- 
parent firmness—periods employed in 
vituperating those whom he considered 
to be the cause of his death. 

There can be no doubt that a long 
period of agonising suspense destroys, 
more or less, the powers of the mind, 
and hence little reliance can be placed 
on the accounts given to the world of 
the condition of mind in which those 
who suffer on the scaffold leave their 
sublunary state of existence. 

After four days of anxious exertion 
to perform a most onerous and sacred 
duty, the ordinary was called on to 
officiate at the last scene of this pub- 
lic tragedy. 

At half-past seven the Irishman was 
brought forward to be disencumbered 
of his irons; while these were being 
hammered off, a knife was inquired for 
to cut some part of the cordage which 
confined the irons; on which the 
wretched man stooped, and, with super- 
human strength, tore them asunder 
with an effort which nothing but an 
agony of feeling could have effected. 
The other three having undergone the 
same preparation, the maniac was 
brought out, when he commenced 
dancing and calling out, “ I’m Lord 
Wellington !” clapping his hands and 
distorting his features in the most 
horrible manner. This he continued 
all the way to the scaffold ; and when 
there ran up the steps with great rapid- 
ity, continuing to dance and kick in 
the most violent manner, apparently to 
amuse the spectators, at no time ceasing 
to call out, “ I’m Lord Wellington Y”’ 
Two men were engaged in holding 
him, while the remainder of the awful 
ceremony of adjusting the rope was 
performed. Scarcely had the platform 
fell, when, to the astonishment and awe 
of the people, he rebounded from the 
rope, and was seen dancing by the side 
of the ordinary ; calling out loudly and 
apparently unhurt, “ What do you 
think of me now? Am I not Lord 
Wellington?” The executioner then 
mounted the scaffold and pushed him 
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off, and in this manner did he at length 
render up his soul. 

The reflections of the ordinary after 
witnessing this harrowing scene, the 
first of the kind he attended, appear 
to be of the following nature: —That 
whenever the law, in cases of death is 
chargeable with cruelty or carelessness 
in execution, the public will invariably 
decide in favour of the malefactors. 
When the malefactors themselves see 
the law about to be executed in the 
teeth of injustice, they triumphantly 
appeal to the public, and screw their 
resolution up to go to the drop with 
the courage of martyrs in the cause of 
a principle of justice. He also notes 
that, although twenty-seven evil-doers, 
loaded with equal, or a greater weight 
of guilt than the five ordered for ex- 
ecution, were spared in the name of 
the prerogative of mercy, it cannot but 
have the effect on the public and the 
sufferers, that an act of injustice in 
their cases is perpetrated. The council 
in no instance made public the reasons 
which actuated them in the selection, 
merely ordering for execution one out 
of eight or nine actually condemned. 

The impression on the public during 
these times of hanging appears to have 
been, that the government dared not 
have the temerity to go beyond taking 
the life ofa certain number of crimi- 
nals. It then naturally follows, that 
all who were executed were looked 
on as sacrificed ; while those on whom 
the letter of the law was not executed 
felt all the effects of malice defeated. 

There can be little doubt that the 
will, according as it has occasion, or 
is disposed, has the power to dwell on 
any circumstances, or to blind itself 
to any contingencies it pleases. The 
majority of individuals when about 
to suffer always fastened their mind 
on some injury or injustice, real or 
supposed, which had been inflicted on 
themselves, by prosecutors, witnesses, 
advocates, or judges, whom they would 
begin with imploring, and end with 
denouncing to all the pains of the 
damned, and ultimately persuading 
themselves that they were more sinned 
against than sinning. 

And where the culprit’s life was 
forfeited, it is most probable, in nine 
cases out of ten, that the public thought 
so too, thus entirely depriving society 
of the advantage supposed to be de- 
rived from example in thesecases. The 
example, certainly, of executing an in- 
sane malefactor, was not the way to 
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produce any salutary impression on 
culprits. 

lt may be remarked, that some male- 
factors possessed, in an extraordinary 
degree, the power of mind, when ac- 
cumulated adverse circumstances sur- 
rounded them, of setting them at de- 
fiance; and when inevitable, as in the 
case of being ordered for execution under 
the law, they have even courted them. 

This latter description of sufferers 
seldom complained of the prison-treat- 
ment, or overtly repined at any thing 
that had befallen them. About one- 
fourth fell into a feebleness of mind, 
ackuowledged the truth of any pro- 
position propounded to them, and 
mechanically responded to the prayers 
they heard. . Those who were suddenly 
brought to display a lively faith in the 
doctrines of Christianity, frequently 
ceased to think of their situation other- 
wise than as they looked forward to the 
approaching execution as the happiest 
moment of their lives. 

If, however, a reprieve came, truth 
compels us to say, that in too many 
instances penitence no longer remained ; 
and, ere a few days had elapsed, they, 
like others, might be heard scoffing at 
religion. 

Those who were brought under the 
influence of Christianity when waiting 
for the day of execution, were gener- 
ally in excellent health compared 
with the scoffers; the former retained 
their appetite and slept soundly, their 
pulses were regular, and they had 
moist skins. On the contrary, those 
who were contending with themselves 
in a rebellious spirit, generally had a 
variety of morbid appearances: an 
irregular pulse, a parched skin, and a 
foul tongue, with all the symptoms of 
men in a state of atrophy, or wasting 
away. It has often happened on the 
scaffold, that while the real penitent has 
almost blessed the executioner for assist- 
ing him to a state of salvation through 
faith in Him who died for the greatest 
sinners, a fellow-sufferer has been 
cursing and swearing at him. Let the 
religious community reflect on either 
or both of these conditions of mind, 
in which men were turned off from this 
world — the one reviling his God, 
cursing his fellow-men, and rejecting 
the helps religion afforded him in his 
state; the other using every means 
of obtaining the help of mercy and par- 
don at that dread moment when he was 
about to enter into the presence of God. 

It was the ordinary’s invariable prac- 
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tice to watch every case of committal for 
capital offences, and to visit the accused 
as early as possible after his actual 
entrance into the prison. [is manner 
of addressing them was peculiarly 
original. He had always in view the 
object of leaving no impression that he 
had paid them a visit intentionally or 
designedly. ‘This course he adopted 
that it might not be thought he antici- 
pated a judgment of death, or appeared 
to prejudge their case, before they 
came as convicted malefactors in the 
regular way under his religious sur- 
veillance. Waving read in the police 
reports of any examination for a heavy 
crime, he usually left word at the office 
that when the party was brought to 
the prison he should be informed of 
their arrival; so that the following 
morning at prayer, as the prisoners 
came in, or went out of the chapel, he 
might be made acquainted with his 
person. Every day, immediately after 


service, it was the ordinary’s custom 
to visit every yard and ward in the 
prison, so that his appearance on any 
more extraordinary occasion than usual 
should not excite particular notice. 
Having also previously ascertained the 
division of the prison in which the 


prisoner he wished to see was located, 
the better to effect his purpose he would 
go there the last, that it might not ap- 
pear a direct visit; and, as his other 
visits were then made, he might have, 
if required, the more time to work out 
his object. Entering the yard in ques- 
tion, he would appear unconscious of 
any new arrivals, looking most fre- 
quently as he went into a ward at 
the shelves where the rugs were stowed 
away for the day, and round, to ob- 
serve if cleanliness and order prevailed 
in each; then remarking, “ Cold last 
night; had you a_ sufficient allow- 
ance of rugs? Coals enough for the 
ward supplied you? if not, I will 
speak about it. Don’t be extrava- 
gant, but I will see you have enough. 
I suppose your friends have informed 
you that the session commences on 
the twentieth ?— next Tuesday week, 
you know. Be prepared, have all 
ready, and be sure to urge your 
friends to attend in time. Any advice 
I can give you, you know, you may 
have. You, who do not employ at- 
torneys, must be more particular in 
impressing on your friends the neces- 
sity there will be to watch and keep 
together the witnesses who may come 
to speak to your characters. Courts 
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won’t have their time trifled with — 
mind that. They will receive no ex- 
cuses, so many make them upon false 
grounds.” Then addressing a prisoner 
standing near the one he wishes to 
especially examine, “ Well, I have 
seen your brother, and have told him 
what is necessary to be done to prove 
the truth of your statement; and I 
sincerely wish it may turn out as you 
state it to be. Eh! have I seen this 
face before in the ward ?” looking at 
his man, and then turning to the 
prisoners in general, —‘‘ A stranger, 
is it not, among you ?” 

The wardsman then, but now the 
superintending turnkey, steps forward 
and announces the prisoner’s name, 
and the charge against him ; which, in 
this case, was murder. “ Indeed! a 
heavy charge,” said the ordinary, eye- 
ing the prisoner from head to foot. 
He then began the conversation by 
asking, “ Do you employ counsel ? 
In charges of this nature, however 
false they may be, I always strongly 
recommend the prisoners to obtain 
the very best assistance they can com- 
mand. Any man may be placed 
under circumstances of suspicion — 
strong suspicion, and yet, after all, 
he may be innocent. But in these 
cases it is one thing to be innocent 
and another to prove it — bear that in 
mind. The court will hear the evi- 
dence against you ; if it be exaggerated 
or wholly false, remember, it remains 
with you to prove it so. I presume 
you have friends who will see to these 
matters? I mention it in case you 
have not ; and if so, rather than see a 
fellow-creature placed at the bar on 
such an awful ene without support, 
I will see what can be done for a 
defence. You shall not be lost, at any 
rate, for want ofa fair trial. It is true, 
we all expect that; but, on a charge 
where the inevitable consequence of a 
verdict of guilty is death, it behoves us 
all as Christians to see that nothing 
goes wrong, and that all causes of com- 
plaint in every quarter be removed. 
Don’t for a moment imagine that I am 
presuming you to be guilty, or pre- 
judging you ; as one who has had some 
experience, independently of my duty 
as a minister, I am now tendering my 
advice as a Christian friend to you, as 
I would do to all mankind, and I hope 
you will receive it as such. On the 
other hand, should your own conscience 
have already pronounced you guilty, 
which God in his mercy forbid!—I say, 
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should your own heart, which will 
not—cannot hide secrets from yourself, 
spasmodically pulsate fe 

‘* Spasmodically ! — that’s the very 
word — that explains all!” vociferated 
the accused of murder. “ All, all! it’s 
all explained! It’s no fault of mine 
—none of mine—no, none of mine!’ 
sobbing aloud at every word he uttered 
in broken accents. 

“What do you mean?” said the 
ordinary, in a manner so bland that a 
child, a stranger to him, might have 
been tempted to approach and unbo- 
som itself. ‘* You appear to be sudden- 
ly affected—does your head pain you ?” 

A suspicion had crossed the reverend 
gentleman’s mind that his remarks, 
intended as they were to be probing, 
although couched in language of ad- 
vice, had, through the mental agony of 
feeling they produced, for a moment 
disordered the brain; no very uncom- 
mon case in the history of this prison 
and its inmates, as will be made ap- 
parent in these pages. Many ex- 
traordinary actions and expressions of 
prisoners can only be accounted for 
but by supposing that acute phrenitis 
supervenes at intervals after protracted 
mental agony. These momentary in- 
flammatory attacks on the brain, often 
repeated, occasion an exsiccated con- 
dition of that organ, when the disease 
becomes chronic. 

“ T am liable to be suddenly affect- 
ed,” exclaimed the man charged with 
murder ; “ I’m spasmodical all over my 
frame ; my whole life has been made 
the sport of the positive and negative 
powers, which produce all the pheno- 
mena of the natural — yea, and of the 
spiritual world, too.” 

“ Be calm, my good sir; let me 
advise you to moderate your feelings, 
and endeavour to acquire a serenity of 
mind that may enable you to go through 
your trouble like a rational being,” said 
the ordinary, as he gently placed his 
hand on the shoulder of the accused. 
“You appear to have had a good 
education, let it now be turned to 
useful account at this crisis of your 
life. But, perhaps, I had better visit 
you again when you are more com- 
posed—less excited, I mean.” 

“ Excited, did you say?” answered 
the supposed temporarily disturbed in 
mind, in the most calm and placed tone, 
even for one in the most happy state 
of mental contemplation to assume. 
“ Do you not observe that lam now 
negative, as passive and as quiescent 
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in my nature as a Brahmin? Ah, that 
I could always remain so! but now 
again I feel the electric burning fire, 
driving towards me from across this 
accursed yard. Ah! I smell it, coming 
in sulphurous flames, again to bring 
on those horrible spasms!” Then 
clapping his hands together, he ex- 
claimed, “ There, now they enter!” 
contorting himself for some time; then 
again becoming placid, he said, “ it’s 
all over for the present.” Then walk- 
ing calmly up to the ordinary, he con- 
tinued, “ Do not, sir, think I am dis- 
sembling; I have no desire to feign, 
or to be really mad; but you know 
not what I suffer from certain changes 
oftheatmosphere. Ihave notice much 
sooner than a spider of its proneness to 
vary. My nerves are more delicate than 
his; and then again, consider what a 
larger body there is for the elements to 
act on, and [am sure you will pity me.” 

“1 do pity you,” replied the ordi- 
nary, interjectionally. The prisoner 
went on to say,— 

* Would you believe it? But it is 
as true as the most commonplace 
fact in. natural philosophy, that some- 
times I elicit from the air—I mean 
that I, as a negative body, take in as 
much electric matter in a few hours as 
the most powerful electrical machine 
could evolve and deposit in a battery 
in a whole day’s working of its plate.” 

‘* Surprising!” ejaculated some of 
the hearers. 

“ Surprising! ay, it is surprising !” 
continued he ; “ but what is that to my 
suffering in giving it out again? I have 
to walk about for hours to meet with 
negative bodies; and when I do meet 
with them, and lessen my positive 
condition, the internal concussions are 
awful. Bang! bang! bang! they go 
off. Thunder, as it is heard and not 
felt, is nothing to it. And now, sir, 
about spasmodical action, that you 
spoke of; it was that—that killed the 
man; my arm, not me. Mind, my 
volition had nothing to do with it. I 
never willed an evil thought against 
any human being. Have you seen a 
man clench his hand, in an expression 
of energetical feeling’ Say!” 

“I have,” replied the person ad- 
dressed. 

“* And without intending to strike or 
injure any one?” 

“ Certainly.” 

* You have it; you know it all; 
that is the whole of my case. The un- 
fortunate man was rude to me,—threat- 
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ened me with his fist. The knife lay 
before me ; I seized it only to prevent 
his approaching me; and, to avoid a 
collision with him, I even drew my 
arm away, that [ might not injure 
him. The muscles were tense. I saw 
a spark escape from the point of the 
knife, and felt my arm forced forward 
at the rate Of lightning speed: no 
wonder ; it was lightning—that is, elec- 
tricity—that impelled it; the sensorium 
had nothing to do with the act ; it was 
never consulted. Yet you will call this 
an act malwn in se, because it is an act 
malum prohibitum. However, sir, I will 
say that I look upon it as a kind of 
quackery in government, involving a 
want of solid skill, to apply the same 
remedy for all diseases, however varied 
or modified in their character ; that is, 
to apply the udtimum supplicium in 
every case. You have now, sir, my 
confession ; make what use you please 
of it. Mine has been a spasmodic life. 
I thank you for the word, sir. I have 
committed a spasmodic offence, and, 
I suppose, must die a spasmodic death.” 
He then retired to a corner, sat down, 
and taking a book out of his pocket, 
a mg commenced reading it. The 
ordinary goes on to say: “ I imme- 
diately applie? to the medical attend- 
ant of the prison, who had him removed 
to the infirmary, in order that he might 
be watched, and the real state of his 
mind be the more determinately ascer- 
tained.” 

This man’s subsequent demeanour 
and conduct was in keeping with his 
behaviour that morning. He did not 
hesitate to make the confession that he 
stabbed the deceased. The slightest 
change in the weather affected his ner- 
vous system, which made him alter- 
nately exhibit depression and excite- 
ment of spirits, attended with muscular 
contortions. Such evidence was ad- 
duced on the trial as induced the jury 
to bring in a verdict of unsoundness of 
mind ; after which he was consigned to 
a proper asylum for the treatment of his 
malady. 

Many cases of insanity are related, 
but never one in which the patient 
could so clearly describe the state of 
his feelings and the working of his 
mind. After his trial, when again vi- 
sited, he said, “ I understand it all. 
They suppose me mad; but it is a 
mistake ; it is only a disease of the 
nerves—a preternatural sensitiveness to 
atmospheric changes. Still I think that 
it is proper I should be taken care of.” 
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The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF NANTES. 


In Sir James Mackintosh’s History of 
England —a work which, take it as a 
whole, is pitiful enough, but which 
occasionally shines with purpuret panni 
that strike the imagination—we find 
the following passage :— 


“ The firm endurance of suffering by 
the martyrs of conscience, if it be rightly 
contemplated, is the most consolatory 
moctaile in the clouded life of man ; 
far more ennobling and sublime than the 
outward victories of Virtue, which must 
be partly won by weapons not her own, 
and are often the lot of her foulest foes. 
Magnanimity in enduring pain for the 
sake of conscience is not, indeed, an 
unerring mark of rectitude; but it is of 
all other destinies that which most exalts 
the sect or party whom it visits, and be- 
stows on their story an undying command 
over the hearts of their fellow-men.” 


Tt has been often made a matter of 
taunt by infidel writers that this mag- 
nanimity, so highly and so justly eulo- 
gised by Sir James Mackintosh, is not 
peculiar to Christians in general, under 
their sufferings from Paganism ; or to 
the Protestants, when exposed to the 
malignant outrages of Popery. Nothing 
can be more true than the assertion, and 
yet more false than the inference, viz. that 
the sufferings of martyrs should not be 
allowed any merit as a test of value of 
any particular creed. The faquir un- 
dergoes tortures in behalf of the faith 
that is in him, from which ninety-nine 
out of a hundred Christians, and they 
sincere ones too, would shrink. Au- 
rungzebe, and the other merciless Mo- 
hammedan conquerors, who tyrannised 
over the Hindoos, hewed them down 
in indiseriminate massacres, because 
they would not swerve from some 
superstitious or silly observance. In 
other matters beside religion there are 
martyrs. The soldier offers himself a 
martyr to “ the bubble reputation, even 
at the cannon’s mouth ;” scholars, phi- 
losophers, experimenters, explorers, 
have fallen martyrs to their zeal for 
knowledge ; the stern politician, or 
desperate zealot, exposes his life to 
destruction by sword or gibbet without 
scruple—and if the chance turns up 
that he is to die, meets death without 
fear, often with an eagerness of devo- 
tion. So far it is certain that the truth 
of an opinion is not tested by the ear- 


nestness with which it is held by its 
professors—even unto death. The 
falsest doctrines, the most corrupt 
principles, the most depraved morals, 
may be maintained and practised by 
those who, nevertheless, will be ready 
at a moment’s notice to lay down their 
lives in their defence. 

But there is another side of the pic- 
ture, to which the gentlemen with whom 
we are arguing do not attend, or, rather, 
which they wilfully keep out of sight : 
The persecuted may be wrong—the 
persecutor cannot be right. Here the 
test applies completely, and in all its 
parts. In the first place, however, it 
1s necessary that we determine exactly 
what is the nature of any given case of 
persecution ; and we cannot take a 
more apposite example than that of 
the Hindoos to whom we have already 
referred. They were martyrs, as we 
have said, under the savage tyranny of 
the Moguls. They have now passed 
into the hands of other masters, as far 
removed from their idolatrous creed, 
their monstrous gods, and the varied 
abominations of their worship, and 
what they call their religious cere- 
monies, as the most scrupulous pro- 
fessors of Islamism could be. Looking 
at the matter from a point of wider 
view, we are still further apart from 
Hindooism than the Mahommedans, 
because although they profess the 
unity of God, and make it the primary 
clausule of their profession of faith, 
we are able to render reasons for our 
contempt of idolatry as a theory, while 
they do no more than afford unreason- 
ing violence to support their hatred of 
it as a practice. And what is our con- 
duct in Hindostan? We persecute the 
professors of the Brahminical (or, to 
speak honestly, the pseudo-Brahmin- 
ical) faith, by the grievous tortures of 
not allowing widows to be burnt alive, 
even though Dr. Lushington panegy- 
rises the practice—of not permitting 
the car of Juggernaut to roll its wheels 
over the prostrate bodies of drunkards 
or madmen— of not suffering abomin- 
ations, stamped by the horror of all 
tribes and kindreds, to be considered 
worthy of religious veneration — of not 
tolerating a rascal priesthood in crip- 
pling the best energies of man, and 
corrupting all that is honourable, or 
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even decent, in women — of endea- 
vouring to suppress swindling, lying, 
forgery, and all other (many of them 
unnameable) infamies ;—and this is our 
persecution! The Mohammedan per- 
secution, in the Aurungzebe times, was 
the same as what it would be now. 
They would connive at or encourage 
vice; but remonstrance against the 
haughtiness or impertinence of a Mo- 
hammedan imaum, or a doubt of the 
glories of the descendant of the 
caliphs, would be visited with torturing 
and degrading death. We, knowing 
idolatry to be a sin, tolerate it because 
God's time has not yet come ; and while 
waiting until it has come, doing no more 
than striving against it by the force of 
the word: but we put down, by the 
force of the police, actual and overt 
crime. The Mogul lords of India, it 
is true, tolerated not idolatry, when 
they had power —for that sin, or rather 
for the aggrandisement of their own 
priesthood, they slew and burnt; but 
as for the blood and shame, the lust, 
hard by hate, attendant upon it—that 
gave the mollahs no trouble to correct, 
or the emperors no business to inquire 
about. 

We quote this as an instance of an 
actually existing thing, into which every 
inquiry can be made, and no return re- 
fused. We tolerate heresy—we per- 
secute no heretic. The opposite in 
all points is the practice of the anti- 
Christians. The Pagan church of Rome, 
proud, and, humanly speaking, justly 
proud of its gallant recollections oon- 
nected with earthly honour—proud of 
Jupiter Stator and Mars, the armi- 
potent, gods worthy of all worship 
from a nation of soldiers, who imagined 
that the idols which they carried through 
many a long campaign were the causes 
of that steady course of world-conquer- 
ing victories, of which Mars, Jupiter, 
and the rest, were in truth the watch- 
words, the “St. George for Eng- 
land,” the “ God save the King,” the 
“ Montjoye Saint Denis,” “ Vive le 
Roi,” and nothing more — proud in 
the stubborn tenacity of their cha- 
racter in every thing connected 
with the S. P. Q. R.— was deter- 
mined to put down by the edge of the 
sword, or the hatchet of the lictor, con- 
tumacious rebellion against the disci- 
pline of the republic or the empire. 
fence came the ten persecutions. It 
is very true that there is much exagge- 
ration in the stories of Christian sufler- 
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ing ; that in the conduct of the subor- 
dinate officers, detestable as it in gene- 
ral is, we may sometimes find proofs 
that men in such functions wished to 
mitigate, or wholly to avoid, the cruel- 
ties, which orders from head-quarters 
forced upon them. It is also not to be 
denied, that many persons classed as 
martyrs were either downright impos- 
tors, or scoundrels whom the civil 
power had every right to bring under 
the rigour of the law for offences fat 
removed from, or rather directly op- 
posed to, Christianity. All this is 
true; and it is told, or hinted at, by 
Gibbon in the most approved manner 
of sneaking meanness —the chief cha- 
racteristic (next to an unparalleled pre- 
sumption in parade of learning often pre- 
tended) of his mischievously-designed 
and overrated volumes, But admitting 
all the drawbacks on the story of the 
persecutions of the early Christians, 
enough remains behind to shew that an 
honest, loyal, industrious, humble, un- 
obtrusive, charitable, and kind-hearted 
body of men, who gave no further pro- 
vocation than that they would not 
worship Jupiter, were for this refusal 
flung to the shameful and horrid death, 
Christiani ad leones. The exact 
crime for which Cyprian, for in- 
stance, was executed, amid the pal- 
liating excuses of Gibbon, who finds 
it something amiable that the bishop 
was beheaded, not crucified — allowed 
to eat an elegant supper the night 
before his death, instead of being sent 
out of the world upon short commons 
—with many otherelegancies ofthe same 
kind, which ought to reconcile any 
man of liberal ideas to the small incon- 
venience of being hanged or guillo- 
tined, for the illiberality of not con- 
forming to Paganism, was nothing 
more than this. But taking all the 
Gibbonian palliations, we contend that, 
even if Cyprian had been wrong in his 
refusal to honour the gods ofthe Roman 
mythology, in which proposition we sup- 
pose no man nowadays, be his opinions 
what they may, will concur; yet that the 
law which condemned him to death 
was atrocious ; that those who devised 
and enacted that code were men de- 
serving of all hatred; and that those 
who ordered its execution, unless they 
were in the unhappy circumstance of 
being the necessary ministers of the 
law, were nothing more or less than 
murderers. The emperors, who were 
in general men of great abilities, and 
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those who directed the persecutions 
— Trajan, Adrian, Diocletian, be- 
yond all question among the greatest, 
saw in the spreading of the Christ- 
ian religion the inevitable destruction 
of that system which made them and 
their order heads of the civil and reli- 
gious world. ‘Thinking disdainfully, if 
they were Stoics, of a system of faith 
which trampled upon the pride of phi- 
losophy, and made the boasted vir 
sapiens no more than an ordinary sin- 
ful, and accountable being; if they 
were Epicureans, sneering or laughing 
at a creed in which indulgence in 
corporeal pleasures was denounced al- 
Ways as a snare, generally as a sin; if 
they were rival philosophers, as Marcus 
Aurelius, actuated by jealousy of a 
doctrine from which they could not 
conceal that they pilfered all that was 
worth reading in their lucubrations ; 
or as merely Roman imperatores, the 
representatives of hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of years of triumphing and 
peace-despising warriors—the incar- 
nate spirits of the Romanos rerum do- 
minos — looking with stern disdain 
upon that preaching of which the first 
recorded words are, “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heavén,” had all the strong- 
est motives for believing that the new 
religion was a thing accursed. Its be- 
ing servile in origin would of itself be 
in their eyes enough to condemn it as 
a thing base to touch. One among 
them, however, if the story be true, 
thought otherwise. It has been always 
believed, that the Emperor Tiberius — 
and no wiser man, in the way of 
worldly wisdom, ever held a sceptre— 
proposed to the senate, when he heard 
of the death of our Saviour, that he 
should be enrolled among the gods. 
The senate, it is said, rejected the pro- 
position of the aged statesman, which 
is the chief reason for our not believing 
the story. They would hardly have 
dared refuse any thing that he pro- 
posed ; and yet we must consider that 
religio was not to be trifled with, even 
by the greatest among the oligarchy out 
of which emperors were to be made. 
But supposing the story to be true, 
there is in it all the deep sagacity of 
that far-seeing astrologer, whose guid- 
ing stars were the lights of his own 
dark but brilliant - studded mind. 
Make him, said Tiberius, Divus Jesus, 
a god not far under Divus Julius, and 
the superstition is gone. A mightier 
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power was at work ; and he whom the 
devil, in Paradise Regained, is made to 
describe, book iv. 97, as “ hated of 
all, and hating,” was foiled at the very 
beginning, in the attempt to tolerate 
and despise a power destined to de- 
stroy the system by which he reigned. 
We see, now, that if Paganism was to 
be preserved, the counsel of Tiberius 
was best. But it was not to be pre- 
served. The time of its destruction 
had come; and,as in all cases, it came 
at the time when its power seemed 
most irresistible, its enemies most to 
be contemned, and the intellect of this 
world most firmly enlisted on its side. 
To enter upon this would, however, 
draw us into a discussion far too long, 
and too important to be incidentally 
noticed. We can assure Mr. Mil- 
man, that there is a far different 
history of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire—most absurd of titles, 
by the way, for the narrow and sadly 
one-sided view which his author has 
taken--to be written than that upon 
which he, as a commentator, has put 
his paralytic pen. 

The first Christians, we repeat, may 
be supposed to be wrong ; but their per- 
secutors were assuredly wicked; and 
the system which compelled honour- 
able men, as without doubt the emperors 
often were, and as with slight stretch- 
ing of liberality we may imagine many 
of lower degree among the actual 
agents of persecution to have been, an 
amalgam of sin and horror. Coming 
downwards in history, we find the 
same repeated in the case of the Pro- 
testants. There is plenty of matter ofac- 
cusation against the Reformed churches 
in their first wild outburst against 
the detestable thraldom in which the 
spiritual realm of Christianity was 
held, and the enemies of the Reforma- 
tion and Christianity have plentifully 
availed themselves of every opportunity 
of employing their faults or crimes for 
purposes of merciless abuse. The 
Popish histories of the Protestants are 
not much more than repetitions of the 
Pagan histories of the primitive Christ- 
ians. Admit at once — and large and 
most lying will be the admission—that 
every thing the Popish controver- 
sialists have said of the Reformers 
in all parts of Europe is true, how 
does it justify the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew, the massacre of 1641 ? 
Or, if we go from isolated horrors, 
which may be, peradventure, excused 
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as accidents, how does it justify the 
deliberate treason and tyranny of the 
Inquisition in Spain and Portugal; 
the Edict of Restitution in Germany, 
which gave rise to the Thirty Years’ 
War; the Act of Attainder under 
James II. in Ireland; the Jesuit pro- 
ceedings in Poland; the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV.? 

Have our readers ever actually read 
this last-mentioned piece of Popish 
faith-keeping ? Many of them, no doubt, 
have not, and therefore we shall briefly 
recapitulate its leading enactments ; in 
order that when they hear of the horrors 
of our penal laws they may be able 
truly to answer, that these laws were 
enacted chiefly to prevent such ordi- 
nances against Protestantism in Eng- 
land as Louis XIV. enacted against 
Protestantism in France. 

This edict, then, published October 
22, 1685, opens with a long preamble, 
setting forth, with unblushing audacity, 
that the Edict of Nantes (April 1598), 
was enacted principally with a view of 
putting King Henry the Great, our 
grandfather of glorious memory, “ in a 
better condition to labour, as he had 
resolved to do, for the reunion to the 
church of those who had so lightly with- 
drawn from it.” In other words, that it 
was a mere fraud ab initio, intended not 
for the protection but the destruction 
of the Protestants. No faith, of course, 
with heretics. Henry, it goes on to 
say, was prevented by his sudden 
death from carrying his design into 
execution ; but it was not lost sight of 
by his successor, who was interrupted 
in it by wars and disturbances. The 
unsettled state of European affairs from 
1635 to the truce concluded in 1684 
with the powers of Europe, did not 
allow, in fact, any thing further “ for 
the advantage of religion,” beyond 
diminishing the number of the re- 
formed churches, taking away the mi- 
partie chambers, and committing other 
minor infractions of faith and honour. 
The time, however, came at last for 
the grand coup :— 


“God having at last permitted that 
our people should enjoy perfect repose, 
and that we, no longer occupied in pro- 
tecting them from our enemies, should 
be able to profit by this truce, which we 
have ourselves facilitated, by applying 
our whole endeavours to the discovery 
of the means of accomplishing the de- 
signs of our said grandfather and father, 
adopted as these have been by ourselves 
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since our succession to the crown. And 
now we see, with the thankful acknow- 
ledgment we justly owe to God, that 
our endeavours have reached their pro- 
posed end, inasmuch as the better and 
the greater part of our subjects of the 
said P, R. R. have embraced the Catholic. 
And inasmuch as by this the execution of 
the Edict of Nantes, and of all that has 
ever been ordained in favour of the said 
P. R. R., remains useless, we have deter- 
mined that we can do nothing better, in 
order wholly to obliterate the memory of 
the troubles, the confusion, and the evils 
which the progress of this false religion 
has caused in this kingdom, and which 
furnished occasion for the said edict, and 
to so many previous and subsequent edicts 
and declarations, than entirely to revoke 
the said Edict of Nantes, with the parti- 
cular articles accorded as a sequel to it, 
and all that has since been done in favour 
of the said religion.” 


In other words Louis, having ren- 
dered himself despotic, and formed 
his league with the faithless house of 
Stuart for the suppression of Pro- 
testantism, flung all considerations of 
justice, truth, humanity, and toleration, 
tothe winds. One of the most solemn 
compacts ever entered into was treated 
as a * rotten parchment,” just as com- 
pacts as solemn would this moment 
be treated if Popery were in power. 

Then follow twelve articles, ordain- 
ing (1) that Protestant churches be 
demolished ; (2) that Protestant wor- 
ship be prohibited even in private 
houses, by persons of what condition 
soever, under penalty of confiscation of 
body and goods; (4) that Protestant 
ministers be banished at a fortnight’s 
notice, and if they dare to preach to 
be sent to the galleys; (7, 8) that all 
Protestant schools be forbidden, and 
all children born of Protestant parents 
to be baptised and reared Roman 
Catholics, under penalty of five hun- 
dred livres’ fine; (9) that Protestant 
emigrants not returning in four months 
from the date of this edict, shall have 
their goods confiscated ; (10-12) that 
severe punishment be inflicted upon 
those who attempt to emigrate, and that 
those who remain at home must not 
be allowed the slightest exercise of their 
religion. 

The publication of this edict was 
preceded by a series of mock conver- 
sions of Protestants, effected some- 
times by corruption (a regular sum was 
set aside from the public for the pur- 
poses of bribing persons to abjure their 
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religion), but more frequently by ter- 
ror. People were literally dragooned 
into Popery. How the “ booted 
mission” as it was called, for frighten- 
ing people from Protestantism worked, 
will be seen by the acccunt of what 
happened at Montauban, which we 
find in the collection of documents 
gathered by Mr. David Dundas Scott, 
lately published in a neat and useful 
little volume,* and from many other 
sources, but they are too long for extract. 
Suffice it to say, that they were in the 
highest degree atrocious ; and yet Louis 
XIV. cheated his conscience by per- 
suading himself that he was not at all 
imitating the Inquisition, and was care- 
fully abstaining from shedding blood. 


“*« The king,’ says Madame de Main. 
tenon (we quote from Rulhiére), ‘ is 
highly pleased at having completed the 
grand work of re-uniting the heretics to 
the church. Father la Chaise promised 
that it would not cost a drop of blood ; 
and M. de Louvois says the same thing.’ 

“It would not cost a drop of blood! 
The event shewed what the promise was 
worth. We shall not here recall that 
disastrous emigration, which during se- 
venty whole years never stopped, and 
which even now is ever ready to begin 
anew. We stop not to inquire how 


— thousands of men, women, and 
children perished, amid the dangers and 
fatigues to which they were exposed, in 


endeavouring to escape. We shall only 
say with Boulainviliers, though far from 
being an exact author, that ten thousand 
men fell victims to fire, the wheel, and 
the gibbet. And to quote more authentic 
testimony, we have just seen that Noailles 
reckoned that there were two hundred 
and forty thousand Calvinists in the pro- 
vince of Languedoc alone; while Baville, 
fifteen years after, does not make that 
unhappy race amount to more than one 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand, and 
yet the troubles of the Cevennes had not 
yet commenced. Begon, an intendant 
worthy of credit, states that in 1698 the 
single diocese of Saintes had lost a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants,” 


The boasts of Louis’s clemency 
under such circumstances, are nothing 
more than a disgusting mockery. Only 
a couple of years before the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, the king’s 
own cousin, the Princess Maria de 
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Bourbon, was married to Charles IT. 
king of Spain; and, to do honour to 
that auspicious event, the newly-mar- 
ried lady was greeted by an auto-da-fé 
in Madrid, at which one hundred and 
four persons were subjected to various 
punishments for heretical opinions, 
thirty of whom were burnt in effigy, 
and twelve actually in person. 

But it is not so much to the suffer- 
ing of the immediate victims of the 
barbarous policy of Louis XIV. that 
we wish here to draw attention, as to 
the monstrous breach of faith evinced 
by the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Henry [V., born and bred a 
Protestant, supported by the arms, the 
treasures, and the councils of the Pro- 
testants, of whom he was long the most 
distinguished leader, and eventually by 
them placed on the throne of France, 
was induced, on his accession, to turn 
Papist. This is the foulest blot in all 
the history of Europe; and, as such 
direful treasons are sure to bring after 
them punishments commensurate with 
their flagrancy, so in this case never 
did more calamitous consequences flow 
from any single event. To it may be 
traced in France the long civil wars 
that occupied the reign of Louis XIII. 
and the opening years of Louis XIV.; 
the destruction of all vestiges of liberty 
through the preponderance obtained by 
the tyrannical party in church and 
state; the centralising all power in 
Paris, and the consequent ruin of the 
provinces by making every thing de- 
pendant on the court; the general de- 
moralisation of manners occasioned by 
the indulgence of a prince and his 
circle, freed from all fear of public 
opinion in this world, and possessed 
of ready means through the pliant con- 
fessional of ridding itself of any terrors 
connected with the other ; the decay of 
manufactures, and the general dis- 
couragement of useful industry, which 
was the result of the measures against 
Protestantism, and the universal dis- 
tress of the country. The court, rendered 
despotic by its triumph over the heretics, 
was actuated only by motives of per- 
sonal vanity or ambition, which plunged 
France into useless wars abroad, and 
wasted its resources in profligate ex- 
penditure at home. 
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As vice was the rule at the Tuileries 
or Versailles, it is needless to say that 
real Christianity did not exist among 
the classes which frequented them. 
Of zeal against heresy there was enough, 
and that was made to compound for every 
thing else. Men, of course, were there in 
abundance calling themselves Christian 
bishops and Christian clergy, but the 
epithet was in truth as empty as the 
title of Most Christian King applied 
to Louis XV. How could it be other- 
wise in a court composed of panders 
and strumpets, loaded with honours 
and wealth for the unblushing prosecu- 
tion of their infamous callings? In 
this very matter of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, which, as it was 
a grave business connected with the 
religion and the consciences of men, 
we might think ought to have been 
approached with serious consideration, 
and discussed by theologians and states- 
men, what do we find when we come 
to read its history? Do we find ap- 
peals to the Bible; references to the 
fathers ; polemical controversies among 
men of piety or learning; dicussions 
as to the points of issue between the 
churches carried on by eminent divines 
and scholars?—No! In their place 
we have nothing but the disgusting 
details of a contest between Mesdames 
de Montespan and De Maintenon for 
the honour of becoming prime prosti- 
tute to the king. Are not the following 
edifying details to meet with in a 
history. of a great religious event? — 


‘No sooner did Madame de Maintenon 
become acquainted with Louis XIV., 
than she could perceive that gallantry 
and devotion held equal sway in that 
prince's heart ; and she advised Madame 
de Montespan to put both these springs 
in movement, in order, by a skilful com. 
bination of the two sentiments, to secure 
for herself au absolute and immovable 
influence. She was far from supposing 
that so great a personage could conde- 
scend to look on herself. Madame de 
Montespan could not long maintain such 
a line of conduct. ‘ My counsels are 
listened to,’ Madame de Maintenon writes 
to her (spiritual) director ; ‘ sometimes 
they are approved, sometimes they give 
offence; but they are never adopted : 
and this is always followed by repent. 
ance.’ And, in another letter to the same 
director, she says: ‘ I saw the king yes. 
terday, and spoke to him as a Christian, 
and as a true friend of Madame de Mon- 
tespan.’ This led one of the wittiest 
women of that time, and one who was 
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likely to be well informed, to say: ‘ If 
Madame de Montespan could but dispense 
with returning to her old ways, she might 
carry her authority and her greatness be- 
yond the clouds ; but she must contrive 
to put herself in a condition to be loved 
all the year round without scruple.’ 
‘ Very pleasant this,’ adds Madame de 
Sevigné, ‘ to find her own interests and 
good policy agree so well with Christ- 
lanity, and that the advice of her friends 
is but that of M. Bossuet.’ By the vague 
expression, ‘ her friends,’ she here means 
Madame de Maintenon, as may easily be 
seen from what goes before and what 
follows. Circumstances, in course of 
time, happening to favour that clever 
woman, she adopted the part which the 
other abandoned, and led the king from 
love to devotion, that she might lead him 
from devotion to love. She gave him 
over to the guidance of a confessor, and 
that confessor conducted her to a throne.” 


Or this :— 


« In one word, zeal for conversion be- 
came the piety of the day, and its fervour 
went even beyond the boundaries of 
France. ‘The fallacious hope was enter- 
tained of seeing all England return to 
the Roman Catholic faith. Charles II. 
contemplated such a general conversion 
of his kingdom ; and France took care to 
provide him with a mistress capable of 
keeping him true to such pious senti- 
ments, and to whom he was indebted for 
the advantage of dying in the arms of a 
Roman Catholic priest. His successor 
on the throne of England was not afraid 
openly to re-unite himself to the Roman 
Catholic church. Such projects of con- 
version entered into the affairs alike of 
gallantry and of politics. Mistresses con- 
verted their paramours : and missionsin all 
parts of the world were so much in vogue, 
that a young abbé, remarkable for his 
personal attractions and his sprightly wit, 
and whom in old age our contemporaries 
have seen dressed in female attire, such 
as he wore during the disorders of his 
younger days, asked and obtained leave 
to go as a missionary to the kingdom of 
Siam. This was the man of whom the 
Abbé Dangeau used to say, ‘ No sooner 
had I demonstrated the existence of a 
God, than he believed in the baptism of 
bells,’” 


Or this:— 


“The love of conquests, a taste for 
magnificence, and all kinds of intellectual 
recreation, attached Louis to Madame de 
Montespan ; and so long as that haughty 
but fascinating woman influenced his 
government, Louis reigned ostentatiously, 
but gloriously. His name had become 
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the terror of Europe, which nevertheless 
took his court for its model. Louvois 
sought to bring him again under the in- 
fluence of these brilliant qualities, and in 
the course of frequent ruptures between 
the lovers—for both were tormented with 
ever-returning scruples of conscience— 
he strove to perpetuate, not their devo- 
tion, but their love. Two children were 
born amid these alternations of love and 
devotion ; and as they could no longer be 
left to the mere will and pleasure of 
Madame de Maintenon, they were con- 
fined to Louvois and his attendant. 
When the two lovers happened to be se- 
parated, he contrived occasions for their 
seeing each other, even at the risk of 
displeasing the king, in so far as a man 
who still loves could be supposed angry 
at such endeavours. Let us attend to 
Madame de Maintenon’s own words. 
‘M. de Louvois,’ she says, ‘has con- 
trived to secure for Madame de Mon- 
tespan a téte-d-téte with the king. He 
has been for some time suspected of plan- 
ning this interview; his proceedings 
were watched ; caution was observed 
with respect to occasions, his measures 
were to have been defeated ; but so well 
were they contrived, that the snare suc- 
ceeded at last.’ She writes word, 23d 
August, 1680: ‘This explanation has 
confirmed the king in his purpose: I 
have congratulated him on the conquest 
of so formidable an enemy ; he vows that 
M. de Louvois is more to be dreaded than 
the Prince of Orange.’ But she after- 
wards writes thus: ‘ She has made up 
matters with the king ; this is the doing 
of Louvois; she has forgotten nothing 
by which she might injure me.’ 

“The reader will see in the Recol- 
lections of Caylus, how much cause 
Mme. de Maintenon had for dreading the 
coalition of Mme. de Montespan, the 
Duke of Rochefoucauld, and M. de Lou. 
vois. ‘ Their grand object,’ she says, 
‘was the ruin of Mme. de Maintenon, by 
giving the king a distaste for her, but 
this they attempted when too late. The 
esteem and regard he had for her were 
already too deeply rooted. * * * I 
am not aware what were the particulars of 
this cabal. Mme. de Maintenon spoke 
to me about it very slightly, and as a 
person would do who can forget injuries 
without being the less conscious of hay- 
ing really received them,’” 

Or this :— 


“ All the memoirs of that period in- 
form us, that in 1676 the better part of 
those who were attached to the court 
succeeded in again separating the two 
lovers ; and that after putting an end to 
the scandal of their connexion, they en- 
deavoured to put an end also to that of 
their rupture, 
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«¢ The rupture,’ says Mme. de Cay- 
lus, ‘ took place at the time of a jubilee, 
The king had devotional feelings at bot- 


_ tom, which revealed themselves even 


amid the greatest disorders of his life as 
respected the fair sex. That, indeed, 
was his only weakness. To native wis- 
dom he added such regularity of be- 
haviour as never to have missed attend- 
ing mass during the whole of his life, 
excepting two days, and on both he was 
with the army. The great festivals of 
the church were occasions to him of 
great remorse,—for he was equally trou- 
bled at the thought of omitting his devo- 
tions, and of performing them amiss. 
Mme. de Montespan had like feelings ; 
and when she allowed this to be seen, it 
was not for the mere purpose of con- 
forming her conduct with that of the 
king. At length came the jubilee al- 
luded to: urged by their consciences, 
the two lovers parted in good earnest, at 
least as they thought. Mme de Mon- 
tespan came to Paris, visited the 
churches, fasted, prayed, and wept on 
account of her sins. The king was no 
less devout a penitent on his side. ‘The 
jubilee over, gained, or not gained, it be- 
came a question,—Was Mme. de Mon- 
tespan to return to court? ‘ Why not?’ 
said even the most virtuous of her rela- 
tions and friends. Mme. de Montespan, 
it was said, both from her rank and from 
her office, ought to be there; she may 
be there, and maylive there in as Christ. 
ian a mannerasanywhere, Thus thought 
the Bishop of Meaux. But there still 
remained one difficulty. Was she to ap- 
pear before the king without any previous 
preparation? To avoid the awkwardness 
of surprise, they ought to see each other 
before meeting in public. This principle 
being adopted, it was arranged that the 
king should visit her; but that there 
might not be any impropriety for slander 
to take advantage of, it was agreed that 
some of the gravest and most respectable 
ladies of the court should be present at 
the interview, and that the king should 
see Mme. de M. only in their presence. 
The visit took place as had been ar- 
ranged,’ ” 


This, be it remarked, was the con- 
duct of the better part of the court! 
of its gravest and most respectable 
ladies! and the part of Sir Pandarus 
of Troy is acted by a bishop, and he 
no less a person than Bossuet! Well 
may Mr. Scott exclaim in a note on 
this shameful affair :— 


‘“* T have omitted the conclusion of this 
letter, because it affects being witty 
where a right-minded person would have 
seen occasion only for seriousness and 
sorrow. Suffice it to say, that the adul- 
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terous attachment of the parties was re- 
newed. It is painful to drag the Christ. 
ian reader through such details ; yet it is 
well, that from the past experience of 
France we sbould learn how tenderly 
the Papacy can deal with the worst sins 
in its own children, and how morally 
worthless were the royal repentant fits 
which it took advantage of in order to 
make the king its tool in exterminating 
those who professed the Gospel in its 
scriptural purity.” 

It is no wonder that Madame de 
Maintenon’s piety was shocked at a 
transaction which brought back her 
rival to the adulterous arms of Louis: — 


‘On this catastrophe Mme. de Main- 
tenon assumed a more serious tone. ‘ I 
was in the right,’ says she, ‘ when I told 
you that M. Bossuet, throughout this 
whole affair, would act the part of dupe. 
With all his talents, he has none of the 
wits of a courtier. With all his zeal, he 
has done just what Lauzun would have 
been ashamed to have done; meaning to 
convert them, he has made them as bad 
as ever. His projectsall go for nothing, 
and none but Father la Chaise could 
make them succeed. Twenty times has 
he condoled with me over the king’s 
aberrations ; but why don’t he positively 
refuse him the sacraments? He contents 
himself with a half conversion. There 
is some truth in the Provincial Letters. 
Father la Chaise means well ; but the air 
ofa court corrupts the purest and softens 
the most severe.’” 

The blasphemy of this, although the 
writer was probably unconscious of 
committing any, is not the least re- 
volting part of the transaction. The 


sacraments are to be used as a sort of 


charm to win the king from a Montes- 
pan to a Maintenon! As for an ap- 
proach to real religion, not one of the 
party thought of avy thing so pre- 
posterous. The sacraments taken as 
specifics, attendance at mass, per- 
forming the devotions of a jubilee, and 
so forth — these were all that they 
deemed needful to salvation. 
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In her vexation, Madame de Main- 
tenon tells the truth. The air of the 
French court corrupted the purest, and 
softened the most severe. We doubt 
if any one really pure or severe ever 
crossed its threshold, but even the 
appearance of decency was hardly kept 
up. It is true that we have eloquent 
declamations from the pulpit, preached 
however by men who made no effort 
to impress upon their brilliant and 
depraved audiences the necessity of 
amending their lives, or to lead them 
to the main truths of the Gospel. In 
spite of their eloquence and _ their 
powers for the sublime or the pathetic, 
we cannot believe the great preachers 
of the court of Louis XIV. to have 
been sincere. Their most famous ser- 
mons are intended to astonish, or de- 
light, or affect by their literary graces, 
in which they are eminently successful, 
but beyond that nothing further was 
sought. They were inspired by the 
spirit that inspired Plato, not by the 
Spirit which inspired Paul. Change 
but a few words, those peculiar to the 
Christian creed, and we convert them 
into discourses that might appropriately 
be delivered by an eloquent heathen 
orator or philosopher. The lives of 
some of these men were no doubt irre- 
proachable, but even the best among 
them did the mischief of tolerating 
open and abandoned vice unchecked 
by their presence. We have just seen 
the part played by Bossuet in the 
intrigue of Madame de Montespan—by 
Bossuet the vanquisher of the heretics, 
the eagle of Meaux, the controversial 
glory of the church of France. Féné- 
lon, a sleek sycophant, whose onction 
and smoothness of manners las pro- 
cured him vast applause from the ad- 
mirers of the race of Joseph Surface, 
played the supple courtier to Madame 
de Maintenon.* When such was the 
conduct of the great lights and dig- 
nitaries of the church, we may, without 


* Mr, Scott, p. 188, has the following note : — ‘ The Journal des Débats, some 


years ago, adverted to a blot in Fénélon’s character, shewing that even he could look 
on and sanction scenes of most refined cruelty. In another of his letters describing 
this mission, he gives an account of a poor Protestant pastor, whom fear probably 
had made a convert, and who was paraded about from place to place, for the ignoble 
purpose of turning the Protestant doctrines into popular ridicule, by making him their 
spokesman at pretended conferences. ‘The people were encouraged to revile and sneer 
at him for having ever preached such doctrines.” De Rulhiére, who panegyrises Féné- 
lon very highly, admits ‘‘ his indulgent and moderate virtue was more pliable than it 
is alleged to have been; and to secure being useful, could, on occasions, be time- 
serving.” He never was any thing else than a time-server. He has about the same 
claim to be ranked with honest men, as his Télémaque has to be ranked with the 
Odyssey. 
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difficulty, calculate what was the depth 
of baseness into which the inferior 
members of the establishment were 
plunged. 

In the succeeding reign under the 
Regent Orleans and Louis XV., the 
scandalous lives of the great church- 
men about the court was still more 
shameless. When such a man as 
Dubois was made a cardinal and 
heaped with preferments, for such 
services as those which he had offer- 
ed, it was no wonder that people 
began to think that religion was a mere 
farce, a pretence put on for the purpose 
of keeping up godless gain. As the 
men who throve by it must have 
known that, so far as they were con- 
cerned, the assumption of Christianity 
was an imposture, it was only natural 
that they should laugh atit. The poor 
pretendu-refurmé pastor, as they called 
him who ventured to pray to God in 
French, or to read the Bible, was hunted 
down like a wolf; the bishop or the 
abbeé who scoffed at Jesus Christ, was 
a bel esprit, working his way to 
ecclesiastical honours. Infidelity be- 
came fashionable ; and the literature of 
France, then looking exclusively to 
the great for patronage and support, 
soon caught aud extended the spirit. It 
is a mistake to say that Voltaire, Dide- 
rot, Rousseau, and other writers of that 
class, created infidelity in France: 
they spread it, no doubt; and by 
their wit and talents carried it into 
quatters where, perhaps, it could not 
otherwise have easily penetrated: but 
they were not the parents, but the off- 
spring of irreligion. They were the 
fruits, not the seeds, of ungodliness. 
The immoral courts of Louis X1V., the 
Regent, and Louis XV., with the pro- 
fligate lives of the clergy, were the real 
causes ofthat fanatical anti-Christianity 
which distinguished French and in- 
fected European literature during the 
greater part of the last century. ‘To 
Popery, unbridled by public opinion, 
or unopposed by antagonist sects, is the 
world indebted for this boon. 

The irreligious writiugs to which we 
have just referred are generally quoted 
as among prominent agencies which 
brought about the French revolution. 
We have no doubt that they contri- 
buted their share of mischief, and that 
the spirit they engendered did much 
towards aggravating the horrors of that 
event. But the great cause of all was 
the utter distress, the grinding poverty, 
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and the dire oppression under which 
the lower classes in every part of 
France laboured. This rendered a re- 
volution inevitable. An end was at 
last to be put to a system by which, 
“ if a poor widow picked three nettles 
for her children’s supper, a perfumed 
seigneur, lounging in the CZil de Beuf, 
contrived to extract one of them from 
her in the name of one exaction or 
another.” The nobility was hated,— 
the church despised ; both had miser- 
ably betrayed their trust, and both were 
impotent. The wasteful expenditure 
entailed upon the noblesse by their re- 
sidence at Paris had ruined most of the 
great houses, and their hapless tenants 
in the country were harassed by every 
species of oppression. As the land- 
lords scarcely ever visited their estates, 
there was no link of affection to bind 
them to those by whose labour their 
extravagance was supported, and they 
were known merely as merciless extor- 
tioners, unyielding assertors of debasing 
and detested feudal rights. The wars 
of Louis XIV., all carried on for the 
promotion of some Popish views, had 
unpoverished the country; and their 
ruinous conclusion had thrown the re- 
venues into inextricable perplexity, 
which no financier had the courage to 
look in the face. Things became worse 
and worse in the reigns of Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. ; and, as we all know, 
the actual commencement of the revo- 
lution arose out of fiscal difficulties. 
Yet the debt of France in 1789 was not 
of much importance; and the taxes 
did not exceed, nay, did not come up 
to, what the resources of so great a 
country could well afford without 
pressure. But the whole system was 
rotten to the core, and in every mem- 
ber, from the crown to the sole. No- 
bles without money,—churchmen with- 
out faith,—city populations without 
bread,— peasantry without guides or 
protectors, spiritual or temporal,—a 
military filled with republican ideas 
fresh from the democratic victory of 
America,—the literary and educated 
classes scoffing at religion: —Could this 
last? It could not. It needed but a 
touch to make it crumble into pieces ; 
and as it had been begotten and_ fos- 
tered in iniquity, so was punishment 
dealt upon it with unsparing hand. In 
the fierce language of David, the foot 
of the people was dipped in the blood 
of their enemies, and the tongue of 
their dogs was red with the same ; or, 
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take it in the version of Tate and 
Brady :— 


« But justice fur his harden’d foes 

Proportion’d vengeance has decreed, 
To wound the hoary head of those 

Who in presumptuous crimes proceed : 
The Lord hath thus a thunder spoke,— 

As I subdued proud Bashan’s king, 
Once more I'll break my people’s yoke, 

And from the deep my servants bring. 
Their feet shall with a crimson flood 

Of slaughter’d foes be cover'd o’er ; 
Nor earth receive such impious blood, 

But leave for dogs the unhallow’d 

gore.” 


We do not know what was the 
version—uncouth enough, no doubt — 
into which the victims of the dragon- 
nades had travestied the Psalms; but 
we can conceive these verses might 
have been sung by them with much 
fervour in the hour of their distress, 
and with a prophetic anticipation that 
the curse here denounced upon op- 
pressors would be fulfilled —as it was. 

Whether, then, we look for a moral 
cause of the revolution in the anti- 
religious books which were the main 
staple and ornament of French litera- 
ture, or for its physical cause in the 
distress and destitution of the people, 
we shall, in either case, meet with 
Popery as the causa causans. We shall 
not say positively, that if Henry IV. 
had continued to be a Protestant, and 
reigned in that faith, all the evils which 
we have enumerated would have been 
prevented ; as a matter of speculation, 
however, we shall assert that it is highly 
probable they would. Henry’s life 
might not have been more moral than 
that of Louis XIV., but his court must 
have been more decorous. Vice would 
have paid to virtue at least the homage 
of hypocrisy. The sturdy independence 
of Protestantism would have prevented 
any attempt at despotic government, 
and the church—fons et origo malorum 
to France—would have been curbed in 
its tyrannical and licentious career. 
As no motive for centralising could 
have existed, the merging of France 
into Paris would not have been at- 
tempted, and an order of country gen- 
tlemen would have been created, or, 
rather, preserved, whose existence 
would have, by avoiding the evils ge- 
nerated by the absentees, mitigated, 
and at last extinguished, the evil of 
feudality. A public opinion, in short, 
would have been generated, and we 
should never have been affronted by 
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hearing of such a thing as a Siécle de 
Louis Quatorze, or of such an imper- 
tinence as /’ Etat, c'est moi! France, 
allied to the Protestant powers, would 
not have plunged into the disastrous 
wars which succeeded the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, and thereby would 
have avoided those financial difficulties 
which weighed down her governing 
powers in 1789; and even if from any 
cause her exchequer should have be- 
come embarrassed, a genial spirit of con- 
fidence might have been diffused through- 
out her people, sufficient to have render- 
ed her money matters capable of quiet 
discussion and intelligible adjustment. 

IIenry LV., by his conversion, put an 
end to all hopes of any thing like this. 
He gave a pledge that falsehood should 
be the governing principle of his 
dynasty, and that principle was rigidly 
preserved throughout. The govern- 
ment of France, from his accession to 
the revolution, was one great lie. Im- 
posture, deceit, hypocrisy, prevailed in 
every department, and they met with 
their inevitable consequences — ruin 
and disgrace. This happened in 
France. What was the result of Henry’s 
apostasy in England ?—His daughter 
Henrietta married Charles I. Need 
we say any thing further? Had she 
been Protestant,—had she been of the 
creed in which her father was born, 
what blood it might have spved this 
country, what destruction it would have 
averted from the house into which in 
evil hour she married! Sad was the 
hour when the Papist daughter of the 
apostate Henry was wedded to the 
heir of the Stuarts. 

** Sanguine regali—dotabere virgo, 

Et Bellona manet te pronuba,” 
might have been the bridal motto of 
Henrietta. This accursed marriage, 
above all things, led her husband to 
the scaffold, and drove her family, 
after a respite from exile, into perpetual 
exclusion from the throne of their 
ancestors. There is an old story that 
when Charles I., at the beginning of 
the troubles of his reign, consulted the 
Sortes Virgiliane, he opened upon — 


“At, bello audacis populivexatus, et armis, 

Finibus extorris, complexu avulsus Iuli, 

Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna 
suorum 

Funera: nec quum se sub leges pacis 
inique 

Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur ; 

Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus 
areni.”am/En, iv. 615-20, 
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The Virgilian oracle spoke too truly ; 
but the casual opening of the Zneid 
was not the first prognostic of the tra- 
gedy of Whitehall. Charles was doomed 
from the moment of his marriage ; and 
with him was doomed his dynasty. His 
eldest son, Charles II., was obliged to 
play Louis X1V. only at second-hand. 
His strumpet-work was not, at least, 
openly countenanced by bishops and 
theologians of high pretension ; and he 
was never allowed to pretend that he 
was the embodied personification of all 
the governing powers. A  Papist, 
perhaps —for the matter is, after all, 
doubtful; he was a man of far too 
much talent—and in talent he far 
surpassed Louis XIV., or, indeed, most 
men who ever sat upon a throne—to 
allow any anti-Protestant bias to be 
discoverable. His jackass brother, 
James II., “* carried out,” as the 
phrase now is, the principle so far 
that it drove him from the throne. In 
contempt, and pensioned dependance 
upon the housé of Guelph, which suc- 
ceeded to his place, perished the last 
of his descendants,—a paltry cardinal, 
begging from George III., the anti- 
Papist monarch, crouching to the Bour- 
bons, and shaking before the Jacobins, 
and stilh King of England, Scotland, 
Franee, and Ireland! Burlesque could 
hardly go farther to debase the downfal 
of a long-descended dynasty. Well 
might poor Henry 1X., for so did 
Cardinal York call himself, while tak- 
ing for his daily bread those coins 
which bore the image and superscrip- 
tion of Georgius Tertius, have ex- 
claimed, with but a little alteration of 
the name from Paradise Lost — 


“Til fare our ancestor impure ; 
For this we may thank Henry.” 
Par. Lost, x. 735. 


Llaving brought into the world all this 
wo, Henry, however, took some care, 
or was obliged to take some care, of his 
former co-religionists, by that enact- 
ment which is known in history by the 
title of the Edict of Nantes. Mr. D. 
D. Scott is rather hard upon the Pro- 
testants for accepting this measure, as 
compromising their faith, and giving up 
the right of testifying throughout all 
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France in behalf of their faith. It 
would be absurd for us to attempt en- 
tering into the history of the Edict of 
Nantes in this hasty manner; but we 
may say that the high-minded author, 
in his condemnation of the Protestants, 
exacts too much. No doubt every pro- 
fessor of the Christian church is bound 
to assert his faith —but scarcely to ob- 
trade it. Samson Agonistes well argues 
against the Chorus :— 


“Chor. Yet with thy streasth thou 
serv’st the Philistines. 
Sams. Not in their idol-worship, but 
by labour, 
Honest and lawful, to deserve my food 
Ofthose who have meintheir civil power.” 
Samson Agonistes, 1363. 


The Romish superstition, that “ mis- 
fortune to mankind,” as Sydney Smith 
in his maturer years truly calls it, had 
obtained, no doubt for some important 
cause in the ways of God, the mastery 
in France, and the Reformed were 
obliged to submit. The Edict of Nantes 
afforded as good terms as they could 
get. They could not foresee that it was 
to be hardly in operation before its 
provisions would be violated, and that 
in less than a century it would be abro- 
gated altogether. 

A list of the severe laws against 
Protestants is given by Mr. Scott; and 
it is a list of the most goading, into- 
lerant, and ceaseless oppressions. For 
not one of these iniquities was there the 
slightest pretence. Louis XIV. himself 
uniformly bore testimony to the loyalty 
of his Protestant subjects ; but Popery 
had the power to persecute, and there~ 

Sore it did persecute. Breach of faith 
with heretics is an absolute duty, pal- 
liating or wiping off any sin against the 
decalogue. Against this duty it was in 
vain to plead that Protestants had con- 
ferred the highest honours upon France 
—that her greatest scholars, Budzus, 
the Scaligers, Casaubon, Salmasius, 
the Stephani, Faber, his daughter 
Madame Dacier — though she was 
forced into a shameful conversion— 
her most celebrated generals and states, 
men, Turenne (also, it is a pity to 
say, a sham-convert*), Henry IV. him- 
self, Coligny, the Condés, Sully, Col- 





* « Descended both from William the Taciturn and the Admiral de Coligny, 
lurenne might have been expected to combine the firmest religious principles with 
the greatest military talents. The latter he did possess in the highest degree ; and, 
in addition to the fame of a soldier, he was renowned for magnanimity aud generosity ; 
for modesty, loyalty, and good faith. Beyond this, his character was rather that of 
aman of the world than a Christian ; and when we see him, from a principle ap. 
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bert, Vauban—Duquesne and Duguay 
Tronin, the only naval officers of 
name in her annals, were Protestants 
—in vain to say that 


«« The ranks of the reformed were still 
adorned by some of the most illustrious 
names in France. Among these we may 
mention Duquéne, who gained that year 
three successive victories at sea over the 
greatest captain Holland ever possessed, 
and was rewarded accordingly, as he well 
deserved, by the king ; Schomberg, who 
lived to command armies in France, 
Portugal, Prussia, and Ireland ; and who 
that same year, also, while at the head of 
the Fosneh troops in Flanders which 
were commanded the year before by the 
great Condé, baffled the hopes of the 
most numerous allies; the Duke of La 
Force and his family, a branch of the 
house of Rochefoucauld, from which are 
descended the two now most flourishing 
branches of that house; Ruvigny, then 
plenipotentiary for France at the court of 
London, and as such, entrusted with the 
most important negotiations; his son, 
by appointment of the king, deputy- 
general of the Protestants at court, and 
who eventually served the English to 
good purpose, under the name of Lord 
Galloway. Many of the Calvinist no. 
bility served with distinction on board of 
their country’s fleets, or in its armies ; 
and on returning from such scenes to 
their estates, did not find their desire to 
please the king a sufficient motive for 
changing their religion ; and, not to men- 
tion the richest burgesses of our com- 
mercial cities, or two thousand pastors, 
some of whom were venerated for the 
purity of their morals, and others cele- 
brated for their learning and talents, the 
work of conversion had made no pro- 
gress among the rural population.” 


All this was nothing. The perse- 
cuting church had the power; and per- 
formed its appointed mission there just 
as it has performed it every where else, 
in defiance of faith, honour, generosity, 
or mercy. It would do the same this 
moment in England. The apostate 
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George Spencer is no doubt a hor- 
rible blockhead, but he has more 
honesty than the regularly born-and- 
bred Papists whom he has joined, 
and he fairly confesses that he thinks 
the main object of the church of which 
he is now a member is to exterminate 
the Church of England. An oath 
now no more restrains the Tail in 
parliament, than a solemn edict re- 
strained the prostitute church and 
court of Louis XIV. 

One main object of Mr. Scott’s com- 

ilation, which consists of De Rulhiere’s 
Ristorical elucidations, and some other 
— respecting the persecution of the 
Protestants in France, is to combat an 
opinion which has been very generally 
spread among Protestants, and has al- 
ways done mischief :— 


“ But history, to be instructive, must 
be true. As such ay it is a page of 
God’s providence, to be devoutly read 
and studied. Among the errors I trust 
this publication will correct, let me notice, 
ist. That the papacy was left in a very 
sluggish condition at the close of the 
thirty years’ war in Germany, in 1648, 
and from that period had ceased to be 
dangerous, 2d. That the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and the measures 
of which it formed a part, were the per- 
sonal acts of LouisXIV. 3d. That these 
had all a purely political character. 4th. 
That Louis, at the time, was old and of 
an enfeebled mind. 5th, That such pro- 
ceedings could not have taken place under 
a free constitution and limited monarchy. 
6th. That what was done was effected 
altogether by force. 7th. That it had 
neither the sanction nor applause of the 
Pope or of papal Europe. 

‘* Now, no one can rise from the peru- 
sal of the present volume, still less from 
the additional evidence which another 
may furnish, without being convinced 
that the peace of Westphalia left the 
papal clergy the same restless, sanguine, 
intriguing and ambitious body as before ; 
that the antiprotestant proceedings of 


parently of blind fidelity to his king, carrying war and desolation into innocent and 
helpless Protestant provinces ; weakening the cause which, as a Protestant, he must 
have approved, and strengthening that which carried in its bosom all the woes about 
to be inflicted on his own Protestant fellow-countrymen, we must be struck with the 
incomparable superiority of the first William of Orange and de Coligny, in reach of 


mind as well as in strength of principle. 


Turenne’s private life was not regulated by 


Christian morality. An attachment to the Duchess de Longueville, involved him in 

the sedition of the Fronde in 1650. As long as two pious sisters lived, he is said to 

have continued steadfast in the profession of Protestantism, but when they died, he 

gave another example of the fickleness of mind that almost invariably accompanies 

shallow religious principles, and an inconsistent — profession. Turenne died 
7 


about ten years before the revocation of the Edict of 


antes, having been killed by a 


cannon shot in an attack on Montecuculi, near Salsbac, on the 27th of July, 1675.” 
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Louis X[Vth’s reign emanated from that 
body, and were systematically restrained, 
by the king and Colbert, until the latter’s 
influence declined, and advantage was 
taken of the king’s fits of remorse to 
make him a fanatic, by such instruments 
as Father la Chaise and Madame de 
Maintenon ;, that those proceedings had 
a purely religious origin ; that Louis at 
the time was in the full vigour of his 
understanding, being only forty years 
old in 1678, when he first began to yield 
to the religious animosities of the R. C. 
clergy ; that as the magistracy, the mu- 
nicipalities, the universities, and, in short, 
the great mass of the Roman Catholic 
population in France, were thoroughly 
imbued with the same animosities, a 
parliament expressing and giving effect 
to the wishes of a national majority, 
would have overborne the personal mo- 
deration of the king at a much earlier 
period, and hastened instead of prevent- 
ed persecution ; that intrigue, bribery, 
and seduction, were employed as well as 
force, and that the Pope and R. C, 
Europe at least acquiesced in what was 
done. 

“That I may not be supposed to impute 
more ignorance to the public than is 
justly chargeable, I give the following 
quotation from an able review of Ranke’s 
Popes of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which appeared a few years 
ago in the Quarterly Review, and great 
indeed must the general misapprehension 
on the above points be, when so well- 
informed and talented a writer could 
compress so much of it within so short a 
compass :— 

“«*The only considerable encroach- 
ment on the interests of Protestantism 
was the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and the persecution of the Pro- 
testants. But this, though its primary 
motive was the bigotry of a mistress 
working on the enieebled mind of an 
aged king, was, after all, an act of politi- 
cal despotism rather than of genuine 
religious zeal. It was effected altogether 
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by force; the missionaries would have 
done little without the dragoons. It was 
neither sanctioned nor applauded by the 
general voice of Catholic Europe. Not 
only was the Pope in no respect the prime 
mover in these affairs, but he expressed, 
to his honour, his public disapprobation 
of these unchristian modes of conversion 
hy the sword. But his remonstrances 
were unheard or unnoticed, and he must 
have looked on, equally without power 
of interference, if that capricious tyranny 
had taken another course.” 


There is no such thing as decrepitude 
in Popery. The god of its worship 
never slumbers nor sleeps. ‘* The devil 
rageth.” It may suit his purpose to 
assume sometimes an appearance of 
quiet, but it is only to throw people off 
their guard. Such was his policy in 
the greater part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; and he obtained the object which 
he sought. How often has the absurd 
and purblind saying of Dr. Johnson 
been quoted: “ He who would appre- 
hend danger from Popery now, would 
have cried fire at the deluge.” This 
ridiculous dictum was cited once to 
quiet our fears ; it is now occasionally 
brought forward by the Romanists 
themselves, to laugh at its nonsense. 
We doubt not that at the time of the 
deluge there were to be found many a 
Dr. Johnson, who, in pompous sen- 
tences, or trim aphorisms, derided 
Noah, even when the fountains of the 
deep were breaking up and the win- 
dows of the heavens were opening ; but 
the flood did come, in spite of all their 
wisdom, to overwhelm 


« A world devote to universal wreck.” 


It is a mistake which Protestants 
never should make, and it especially 
behoves them to avoid it at the present 
moment. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF NARRY LORREQUER CONSIDERED. 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


“ Oh, Morgan Rattler’s tall and straight, 
And in his limbs he is complete ; 
He’d fire a gun of any weight, 
From Garryowen to Thomohd Gate. 
And smashing spalpeens, basting bores, 
Breaking windows, bursting doors — 
Oh, we’re the boys that dread no noise, 
From Garryowen to Thomond Gate! 


More years than 1 now choose to 
count have made a slide into eternity 
since the time when Father Prout, 
Cornelius O’ Donoghue, and 1; Morgan 
Rattler, were all “ poking fun” at the 
people, the whilst we went at a slap- 
ping pace over the pages of this Maga- 
zine. Priest, soldier, barrister—man 
of Clongouse, man of Haillebury, man 
of Trinity—men of Europe—up to 
every thing, from pitch-and-toss to 
manslavghter—at it we went ding- 
dong, all in the same Numbers, and 
in a succession of Numbers. Yet 
there was no crossing, no justling, 
though we went over the same coun- 
try, and that was our own “ sweet 
south”—or, more correctly, if less 
poetically to speak, our own south- 
west. And right good fun it was we 
poked —(Heaven reward the Yankees 
for this picturesque expression, which 
ought to have been Hibernian !) — right 
good fun, as all Irish fun is sure to be 
when it comes from a peasant or a gen- 
tleman, and is not deformed or conta- 
minated by passing through a buckeen, 
a jackeen, a squireen, or any of the in- 
termediate classes of society. But with 
respect to all three— 


** The cold chain of silence has hung o’er 
us long ;” 


and two are in no condition to unbind 
it. The priest is in some “ far coun- 
trée,” whose rude inhabitants read not 
Fraser’s, nor any otherclassic work in the 
English tongue. The ensign has turned 
his sword into a rail, and his pen into a 
piston ; and has bid adieu to all litera- 
ture, excepting that which treats exclu- 
sively of the varieties of L.S.D. Morgan 
Rattler, accordingly, the last and least 
worthy, alone remains to shake off the 
dust of one of the world’s highways, 
and come forward from the retirement 
into which, as a literary personage, he 
had withdrawn, and once again present 


himself before the liege-men of Recina. 
It is not, however, in the character of a 
candidate for approbation in his own 
person —it is not as one who, having 
left the stage, repents him of ltis preci- 
pitancy in parting with indulgent pa- 
trons and the joys of personal excite- 
ment—that he makes his bow to usher 
in a series of more “ last appearances.” 
No! it is simply for the purpose of in- 
troducing, upon the part of self and 
brother performers, like him retired 
from * the gay and busy scene,”—an 
artist in the same “ walk of the pro- 
fession,” who has recently come out 
on the provincial boards, and has been 
so signally successful, as to justify his 
being brought before a London au- 
dience without any further probation or 
delay. Without more of preface or 
metaphor, gentle public, behold the 
author of The Confessions of Harry 
Lorrequer. As he has not himself 
chosen to tell you his hame; I will not 
enlighten you upon the subject farther 
than this,—the initial letter is the 
same as in Lorrequer; but the name is 
not so euphonious, and the Irish for it 
is “* sloukaune.” Let it suffice, then, 
to say that he is a doctor of medicine, 
a graduate of the Dublin University, 
and that his book affords abundant 
evidence that he is a scholar and a 
gentleman, and has from his childhood 
upwards been familiar with good so- 
ciety, both in “ that pleasant place of 
all (social) festivity,” the Irish capital, 
and elsewhere in these islands, and 
upon the Continent. He is, moreover, 
acquainted with the languages and lite- 
rature, as well as the manners and 
cities, of more than one nation; and 
as he has had the advantage ofa regular 
education, and thus of having his mind 
made conscious of the treasures of anti- 
quity in philosophy, in poetry, and in 
history, and strengthened, moreover, by 
some familiarity with the exact sciences, 
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his friends may well hope that the au- 
thor will grow better as he grows older, 
notwithstanding the success of the first 
experiment, which is certainly such as 
to establish a formidable rival to his 
future efforts. 

Having now presented the writer in 
due form, let us turn to his work. 
This is the third phasis of its appear- 
ance. First, it came out in a series of 
articles in a magazine ;* next, in num- 
bers ; and, lastly, in its present shape 
—a goodly volume. In the two latter 
forms it is decked “ with numerous 
illustrations by Phiz,” much to the in- 
convenience and annoyance of a reader 
capable of enjoying the work itself. I 
do not objectto the sketches themselves 
in themselves: they are generally plea- 
sant caricatures of the scenes described 
by the author— 


*¢ Sed nunc non erat his locus !” 


If they were attached to a composition, 
in which neither in the whole nor in 
parts is there any artistic story, any 
more than in a Christmas pantomime, 
where the multitude of loose scenes are 
alone kept together by the presence of 
Harlequin and Columbine, the Clown 
and Pantaloon, upon the stage, well 
and good !—they would be an assist- 
ance, and in their way an embellish- 
ment, and probably an attraction to the 
straggling purchaser; but in a work, 
not one of those in which you are never 
at a loss to know what is coming next, 
and to whose conclusion you can not 
look forward as securely as you do to 
the Temple of Hymen in the pantomime 
—a work in which, on the contrary, 
there is a superabundance of incident, 
and a constant succession of the most 
ludicrous surprises, so that it would 
furnish materials for at least half a 
hundred farces —a work, too, in which 
the utmost humour and high ability are 
displayed in the conduct of the story 
itself, and all the subordinate members 
of it—the presence of these illustra- 
tions is a positive nuisance; they are 
anticipating you at every turn, and 
marring, whenever you have the mis- 
fortune to cast your eye upon them, 
the laugh that was in store for you. 
They are like those animated bores 
who, to ease the pleasing agony of a 
young lady’s bosom, volunteer to tell 
ler the conclusion of some high- 





* Dublin University Magazine. 
+ See his Introduction to The Crusaders. 
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wrought novel. “Thank you kindly 
for nothing,” says the young lady, if 
she be of Munster. What I exclaimed 
more than once, in honour of the eyes 
of the artist, when I found the issue of 
some most complicated train of adven- 
tures pictorially adumbrated for my 
mortification, it becomes me not to 
repeat to ears polite. I will content 
myself with noticing, by and by, some 
instances of the infliction ; simply ob- 
serving here, that I could have caused 
Phiz to be flea’d alive for his illustration 
of “ Doctor Fiuncane and the miller’s 
mare,” albeit one of the cleverest of the 
whole.batch! Ihave no doubt that I 
shall cause the reader hereafter to sym- 
pathise with me to the full extent. 

The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer 
is an extremely well-chosen title. It 
possesses the rare merit of alike suiting 
the interests of the publisher and the 
author, generally, as Sir Walter Scott+ 
has explained, so discordant. It is 
sufficiently attractive, without being 
too communicative — without being 
calculated to raise, in the mind of the 
most imaginative, a preconception of 
what the work is to be. It therefore 
lays no ground for disappointment, and 
in no sort compromises the author. 
But it has another merit: it indivi- 
dualises the work. It declares to you 
most plainly that you are neither to 
expect novel nor romance; and it com- 
forts you with the assurance that you 
will not be vexed by an abortive at- 
tempt at either. You are only to have 
such snatches of one man’s life and 
adventures as he is pleased to give you. 
You are only of necessity to have one 
full-drawn character—the “1” of the 
narrative ; all the rest, without destroy- 
ing the effect, may be sketches, and 
the majority of them in outline. Some 
of the most delightful books in the 
world, grave and gay, and both com- 
mingled, have been written after this 
unassuming fashion. Need I mention 
Anastasius, Lazarillo di Tormes, Gil 
Blas? The romance and novel, on the 
contrary, not alone require genius, 
which may be evinced in any thing 
whereupon it may choose to disport 
itself, but either, when worthy of the 
name, must, like a drama or an epic 
poem, be a consummate work of art. 
As a corollary to this, it must be a 
work of time. And this is always so, 
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though it be not cognisable always to 
the vulgar eye. It is in this respect 
like a piece of sculpture. Even as the 
statue or group, it must be wrought 
from a model in which the idea shall 
be complete. And, in like manner, 
the work which appears to be executed 
most rapidly is oftentimes that whose 
model has cost most time and labour. 
But this falls not under the eye of the 
multitude, either with respect to him 
who makes the model of the piece of 
sculpture, or him who silently con- 
ceives the plan of the novel, and at 
last produces it living, after many 
throes. The only matter of common 
remark with respect to the latter is, 
that he is a man advanced in life, as 


Scott was when he wrote the Bride of 


Lammermoor. They calculate not, 
they guess not, they dream not, how 
many hours of how many days and 
nights of that life may have been in 
point of fact employed upon the plan 
or model of that novel. To three 
classes of writers, then, the form of 
work adopted by the author of the 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer is pe- 
culiarly advantageous,—to the young 
man who writes for fame—to the man 
engaged in a profession, and who can 
only devote leisure hours to the culti- 
vation of literature—and, thirdly, to 
the man who writes for money, and 
cares for reputation (mere vanity apart, 
which flattery so easily bought can sa- 
tisfy), precisely as the thief in the story 
did for character, and that was to make 
a better market for it. Clear it is, 
from what I have said, that novels and 
romances are not the commodities in 
whose manufacture, year after year, a 
book-maker can be most profitably en- 
gaged. This will account for the meta- 
morphose of some of our lately fashion- 
able novelists into playwrights, essay- 
ists, and the like humbler functionaries 
in the republic of letters. 

Our author, as I have intimated, 
belongs to the two first-named classes ; 
and has accordingly chosen wisely, 
and, as we shall see, acted wisely upon 
his choice. His story is a story of pure 
out-and-out fun; and in its quaint, 
occasionally rather coarse, and inva- 
riably “ rollicking” Irish way, it is, 
though seen through an atmosphere 
something misty, brilliant after its kind 
as Beaumarchais’s Figaro, which, from 
its sparkling wit, blazing out sentence 
after sentence, has not been inaptly 
compared to a display of fireworks. 
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Harry Lorrequer advisedly passes over 
all the darker which might 
be naturally introduced into his con- 
fessions. He never, in search of the 
sentimental or the sublime, goes be- 
yond the object he proposed to himself. 
He does not attempt to give you the 
“ mirth and laughter,” and the “ ser- 
mons and soda-water,” in the same 
dose. He is of Byron’s opinion—each 
in its turn !— 


« Let us have wine and women, mirth and 
laughter ; 
Sermons and soda-water the day after !” 


He strives to produce the mirth and 
laughter, first by the humorous collo- 
cation of incidents, in which, perhaps, 
lies his greatest merit; next, in the de- 
lineation of character, in which he is 
not so happy, for, with the exception 
of his hero, and one or two other per- 
sons, the sketches are exaggerated into 
caricature ; and, lastly, by his dialogue 
and narrative, which is exceedingly 
light, bright, and buoyant. It has the 
charm of freshness, and unaffectedness, 
and perfect ease. There is no imitation 
of this, that, or the other approved style 
of jocose composition—no turn of 
phrase, or trick of verbal humour, bor- 
rowed from Fielding, from Goldsmith, 
or from Sterne—there is no man- 
nerism, no straining after effect, no in- 
tellectual posture-making —no struggle 
to say smart or fine things; and, lastly, 
there is no stumbling, or tripping, or 
knocking, or clapping, or daisy-cutting 
—there is no break in the easy pace ; 
it is like your best hack’s hand-gallop, 
that will take you to cover as though 
you were in an arm-chair, at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour, and pull you 
every yard of the way. Then, dealing 
with things farcical, and making his 
characters for the most part in farce— 
or, if you will, grotesque comedy— 
he has the good sense never to attempt 
pathos. No man of less transcendant 
power than Shakspeare, Molitre, or 
Scott, ever yet succeeded in inter- 
mingling the grotesque with the pa- 
thetic. Molitre may deepen and darken 
his comedy, so as to cause the shadow 
to fall upon your heart, and make you 
sad the whilst you smile, and wiser, 
more merciful, and more tolerant of 
your weak fellow-mortals for the sad- 
ness. Scott may fling shadows thicker 
and more dread around the doomed 
Master of Ravenswood, by the broad 
ludicrousness of Caleb’s shifts —by the 
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cynical merriment of the creature, half- 
fiddler, half-sexton—a fleshly appari- 
tion, flitting betwixt life and death — 
the wedding and the burial—haman 
joy and human sorrow—a mockery 
upon all. Shakspeare may freeze the 
blood as he listeth with his terrible 
contrasts—the din of preparation in the 
household of the Capulet—the sacri- 
ficial silence of one chamber — the lewd 
old nurse, prattling over the bed of true 
Juliet—the drunken porter, vomiting 
forth his ribald jests at the gate of that 
castle on whose battlements the raven 
is hoarse with croaking. But when 
any man of less genius attempts such 
like things in any degree, he is sure to 
fail miserably, and the more ludi- 
crously if the endeavour be to rise 
from the grotesque and farcical to the 
tragic, and not the contrary. You can 
have no sympathy with the miseries or 
heroics of any body at whom you have 
been accustomed to laugh. One was 
inevitably sure to give a louder roar at 
Liston when that chosen son of Momus 
tried a tragic touch; and yet he was 
quite in earnest, and wept in secret to 
think the town mistook his talent, 
which he fancied lay in tragedy. It is 
the same with the low comedian of 
literature. I use the words with no 
disrespect to a Lorrequer : on the 
contrary, I praise him for knowing his 
position, and sticking to his line, and 
thus avoiding to fall into blunders 
which have not been escaped by his 
betters —ay, his betters! at an interval 
which neither he nor any other living 
writer will make shorter. What wit, 
what humour, what funny imaginations, 
what scenes for “ inextinguishable 
laughter,” can be superior to those 
displayed in the novels of Smollett 
ae Fielding ?— yet how flat and ful- 
some are all their efforts at delicacy, 
at sentimentality, and pathos! And if 
these, being men of learning and of the 
very highest order of ability, fell sig- 
nally short of success, in provoking the 
unlimited use of that faculty which it 
is said distinguishes man even more 
strongly than the use of reason from 
brutes, and at the same time touching 
his heart, what must be the fate of 
others not so gifted? Or, to pass toa 
physical example of the incompatibility 
of refined sentiment and deep feeling 
with, first the excitement, and then the 
lassitude, which proceeds from a titilla- 
tion communicated through the nerves 
to the risible muscles, take a young 
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lady and tittle her for a quarter of an 
hour, then read to her the Sorrows of 
Rosalie, and you will find she will not 
cry as much at them as would blister a 
griddle. 

I give Lorrequer, accordingly, un- 
common credit for his abstinence from 
fine writing, and the more because I 
am convinced he must have withstood 
strong temptation ; and this, in a young 
writer, is something at least equal to 
the chastity of Scipio, who, perhaps, 
only declined cracking commandments 
with a black woman, after all. But 
how do I come to the above conclu- 
sion about Lorrequer? Thus! There 
are only two or three serious passages 
in the whole volume, and these are 
written with great vigour and intense 
feeling. But now for The Confes- 
sions, made by one who tells of a 
great many queer things, and sundry 
thereof of doubtful morality, but yet 
appears to be no heart-broken penitent. 
But then Mr. Lorrequer is a soldier. 
Nor need you wonder, gentle reader, 
at an Irish civilian’s choosing a mili- 
tary hero. There is no country in the 
world in which the military are so po- 
pular as in Ireland, or in which they 
are on such terms of familiar inter- 
course with the gentry. The best quar- 
ters in the British empire were at all 
times in the garden of Erin; and they 
must be rendered still more pleasant 
of late years, since there have been 
Peelers appointed to drive for tithes, 
revenue police to hunt stills, and a 
coast-guard to watch smugglers. It 
will be best for the present to let 
Master Harry speak for himself :— 


« Tt was on a splendid morning in the 
autumn of 181- that the Howard trans- 
port, with 400 of his majesty’s 4th regi- 
ment, dropped anchor in the beautiful 
harbour of Cove. The sea shone under 
the purple light of the rising sun with a 
rich rosy hue, beautifully in contrast with 
the different tints of the foliage of the 
deep woods, already tinged with the 
brown of autumn. Spike Island lay 
* sleeping upon its broad shadow ;’ and 
the large ensign which crowns the bat- 
tery was wrapped around the flag-staff, 
there not being even air enough to stir 
it. It was still so early, that but few 
persons were abroad ; and as we leaned 
over the bulwarks, and looked now for 
the first time for eight long years upon 
British ground, many an eye filled, and 
many a heaving breast told how full of 
recollections that short moment was, and 
how different our feelings from the gay 
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buoyancy with which we had sailed from 
that same harbour for the Peninsula : 
many of our best and bravest had we left 
behind us; and more than one, native to 
the land we were approaching, had found 
his last rest in the soil of the stranger. 
It was, then, with a mingled sense of 
pain and pleasure we gazed upon that 
peaceful little village, whose white cot- 
tages lay dotted along the edge of the 
harbour. The. moody silence our thoughts 
had shed over us was soon broken. ‘The 
preparations for disembarking had begun ; 
and I recollect to this hour how, shaking 
off the load that oppressed my heart, I 
descended the gangway, humming poor 
Wolfe’s well-known song — 


‘ Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy, boys?’ 


And to this elasticity of spirits, whether 
the result of my profession or the gift of 
God (as Dogberry has it), I know not, 
I owe the greater portion of the happi- 
ness I have enjoyed, in a life whose 
changes and vicissitudes have equalled 
most men’s. 

** Drawn up in a line along the shore, 
I could scarce refrain from a smile at our 
appearance. Four weeks on board a 
transport will certainly not contribute 
much to the personnel of any unfortunate 
therein confined ; but when, in addition 
to this, you take into account that we 
had not received new clothes for three 
years—if I except caps for our gre- 
nadiers, originally intended for a Scotch 
regiment, but found to be too small for 
that long-headed generation. Many a 
patch of brown and grey variegated the 
faded scarlet ‘ of our uniform ;’ and 
scarcely a pair of knees in the entire 
regiment did not confess their obligations 
to a blanket. But, with all this, we 
shewed a stout weatherbeaten front that, 
disposed as the passer-by might feel to 
laugh at.our expense, very little caution 
would teach him it was fully as safe to 
indulge it in his sleeve. 

“The bells from every tower and 
steeple rung gaily out a peal of welcome 
as we marched into ‘ that beautiful city 
called Cork,’ our band playing ‘ Garry- 
owen ;’ for we had been originally raised 
in Ireland, and still among our officers 
maintained a strong majority from that 
land of punch, priests, and potatoes ; 
the tattered flag of the regiment prondly 
waving over our heads, and not a man 
amongst us whose warm heart did not 
bound behind a Waterloo medal. Well, 
well! I am now—alas that I should say 
it !—somewhat in ‘ the sere and yellow,’ 
and I confess, after the experience of 
some moments of high triumphant feel- 
ing, that J never before felt within me 
the same animating, spirit-filling glow of 
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delight, as rose within my heart that day 
as I marched at the head of my company 
down George’s Street. 

«* We were soon settled in barracks ; 
and then began a series of entertainments 
on the side of the civic dignities of Cork, 
which soon led most of us to believe 
that we had only escaped shot and shell 
to fall less gloriously beneath champagne 
and claret. I do not believe there is a 
coroner in the island who would have 
pronounced but the one verdict over the 
regiment —‘ Killed by the mayor and 
corporation of Cork,’ had we so fallen. 

“ First of all, we were dined by the 
citizens of Cork, and, to do them justice, 
a harder drinking set of gentlemen no 
city need boast; then we were feasted 
by the corporation ; then by the sheriffs ; 
then came the mayor solus ; then an ad- 
dress, with a cold collation, that left 
eight of us on the sick-list for a fort- 
night: but the climax of all was a grand 
entertainment given in the Mansion 
House, and to which upwards of 2000 
were invited. It was a species of fancy 
ball, beginning by a déjetiné at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and ending —I 
never yet met the man who could tell 
when it ended. As for myself, my finale 
partook a little of the adventurous, and I 
may as well relate it.” 


But I cannot afford space to follow 
him through the whole of his long 
Jinale. I must pass over the reckless 
manner in which he hoaxes one Beam- 
ish (no doubt the present member for 
Cork city), and take him up at a time 
when he stood very much in need of 
it:— 


“ When I first returned to conscious- 
ness, I found myself lying exactly where 
I had fallen. oat me lay heaps of 
slain—the two of ‘ our’s’ amongst the 
number. One of them—I remember he 
was the adjutant—held in his hand a 
wax-candle (three to the pound), Whe- 
ther he had himself seized it in the en- 
thusiasm of my narrative of flood and 
field, or it had been put there by another, 
I know not, but he certainly cut a droll 
figure. The room we were in was a 
small one off the great saloon; and 
through the half-open folding-doors I 
could clearly perceive that the festivities 
were still continued. The crash of 
fiddies and French horns, and the tramp 
of feet, which had lost much of their 
elasticity since the entertainment began, 
rang through my ears, with the sounds, 
‘Down the middle,’ ‘ Hands across,’ 
‘ Here’s your partner, captain.’ What 
hour of the night or morning it was then 
I could not guess ; but .certainly the 
vigour ofthe party seemed little abated, 
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if I might judge from the specimen be- 
fore me, and the testimony of a short, 
plethoric gentleman, who stood wiping 
his bald head after conducting his partner 
down twenty-eight couple; and who, 
turning to his friend, said, ‘ Oh, the dis- 
tance is nothing, but it is the pace that 
kills.’ 

“ The first evidence I shewed of any 
return to reason was a strong anxiety to 
be at my quarters ; but how to get there 
I knew not. The faint glimmering of 
sense I possessed told me that ‘ to stand 
was to fall ;’ and I was ashamed to go on 
all fours, which prudence suggested. 

‘‘ At this moment I remembered I had 
brought with me my cane, which from a 
perhaps pardonable vanity I was fond of 
parading. It was a present from tie 
officers of my regiment — many of them, 
alas, since dead !—and had amost splendid 
gold head, with a stag on the top—the 
arms of the regiment, This I would not 
have lost for any consideration I can 
mention ; and this was. gone! I looked 
around me on every side ; I groped be- 
neath the table; 1 turned the sleeping 
sots who lay about in no very gentle 
fashion ; but, alas! it was gone. Isprang 
to my feet, and only then remembered 
how unfit I was to follow up the search, 
as tables, chairs, lights, and people, 
seemed all rocking and wavering before 
me. However, I succeeded in making 
my way through one room into another, 
sometimes guiding my steps along the 
walls ; and once, as I recollect, seeking 
the diagonal of a room, I bisected a qua- 
drille with such ill-directed speed as to 
run foul of a Cork dandy and his partner, 
who were just performing the en avant ; 
but though I saw them lie tumbled in 
the dust by the shock of the encounter 
—for I had upset them —I still held on 
the even tenor of my way. In fact, I had 
feeling but for one loss; and still in 
pursuit of my cane, I reached the hall. 
door. Now be it known that the archi- 
tecture of the-Cork Mansion House has 
bat one fault, but that fault is a grand 
one, and a strong evidence of how un- 
suited English architects are to provide 
buildings for a people whose tastes and 
habits they but imperfectly pnderstand: 
be it known, then, that the descent from 
the hall-door to the street was by a flight 
of twelve stone steps. How [ should 
ever get down these was now my diffi- 
culty. If Falstaff deplored ‘ eight yards 
of uneven ground as being three-score 
and ten miles a-foot,’ with equal truth 
did 1 feel that these twelve awful steps 
were worse to.me than would be M‘Gilli- 
cuddy’s Reeks in the daylight, and with 
a head clear from champagne. 

‘* While I yet hesitated, the problem 
resolved itself; for, gazing down upon 
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the bright gravel, brilliantly lighted 
by the surrounding lamps, i lost my 
balance and came tumbling and rolling 
from top to bottom, when J fell upon a 
large mass of some soft substance, to 
which, in all probability, I owe my life. 
In a few seconds I recovered my senses, 
and what was my surprise to find that 
the downy cushion beneath snored most 
audibly! I moved a little on one side, 
and then discovered it was nothing less 
than an alderman of Cork; who, from 
his position, I concluded had shared the 
same fate with myself. There he lay, 
‘ like a warrior taking his rest,’ but not 
* with his martial cloak around him,’ but 
a much more comfortable and far more 
costly robe — a scarlet gown of office, 
with huge velvet cuffs, and a great cape 
of the same material. True courage con- 
sists in presence of mind, and here mine 
came to my aid at once. Recollecting 
the loss I had just sustained, and per- 
ceiving that all wes still about me, with 
that right Peninsular maxim, that re- 
prisals are fair in an enemy’s camp, I 
proceeded to strip the slain; and, with 
some little difficulty, partly indeed owing 
to my own unsteadiness on my legs, I 
succeeded in denuding the worthy alder. 
man, who gave no other sign of life 
during the operation than an abortive 
effort to Hip, hip, hurra! in which T left 
him, having put on the spoil and set out 
on my way to the barrack with as much 
dignity of manner as I could assume in 
honour of my costume. And here I may 
mention (en parenthése), that a more com 
fortable morning-gown no man ever pos- 
sessed, and in its wide, luxuriant folds I 
revel while I write these lines. 
™ * * 

“ Such was our life in Cork —dining, 
drinking, dancing, riding, steeple-chases, 
pigeon-shooting, and tandem-driving — 
filling up any little interval between a 
late breakfast and the time to dress for 
dinner; and here I hope I shall not be 
accused for a tendency to boasting while 
I add, that among all ranks and degrees 
of men and women too, there never was 
a regiment more highly in estimation 
than the 4th. We felt the full value 
of all the attentions we were receiving ; 
and we endeavoured, as -best we might, 
to repay them. We got up garrison balls 
and garrison plays, and usually per- 
formed once or twice a-week during the 
winter. Here I shone conspicuously ; 
in the morning I was employed painting 
scenery and arranging the properties ; 
as it grew later I regulated the lamps 
and looked after the foot-lights, medi. 
tating occasionally between angry liti- 
gants whose jealousies abound to the full 
as much .in private theatricals as in the 
corps dramatigue. Then Iwas also leader 
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of the orchestra; and had scarcely given 
the last scrape in the overture, before I 
was obliged to appear to speak the pro- 
logue. Such are the cares of greatness. 
To do myself justice, I did not dislike 
them ; though, to be sure, my taste for 
the drama did cost me a little dear, as 
will be seen in the sequel.” 


Mr. Harry Lorrequer, reader, is now 
before you ; and it is but fair to state 
that, upon the principle which induced 
the honest-hearted peasant to pop the 
question to his sweetheart, not in his 
Sunday garments—“ his new /oody, 
bright-blue body-coat with yellow but- 


tons, and nate Caroline,” but in his ¥ 


working rags, our hero at the onset 
has exhibited himself in his worst 
colours. After this affair of the alder- 
man’s gown, he never again con- 
fesses to a thievish appropriation; and 
he seems to think so little of it in this 
instance, I have no doubt he would 
have done so if it had taken place. [ 
cannot trouble you to hear how he got 
sent out on detachment in consequence 
of offending a new colonel (who hated 
theatricals), by appearing upon morn- 
ing parade with the black face of the 
noble Moor, whom he had been enact- 
ing the night before, and whose sooty 
hue he had forgotten to remove in the 
hurry of turning out at beat of drum, 
which roused him from the deep sleep 
into which he had fallen after the rol- 
licking champagne supper which fol- 
lowed the performance of Othello. And 
yet right comical is the account of that 
apparition. The colonel, it seems, who 
had never witnessed a shot fired in 
anger, had no sympathy with the Ve- 
netian general, 


«Who had seen the cannon 
When it hath blown his ranks into the 
air ; 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Puff’d his own brother ;” 


and, consequently, sent his representa- 
tive, albeit “ an old Peninsular,” into 
what he trusted would prove Siberian 
banishment. 

Tt was to Kilrush, however, 


“ In the sweet county Clare.” 


And whilst he is on his route thither, 
let us pause to consider him a little in 
the abstract. To do this we must 
revert to him as a creation of the au- 
thor’s. He is the only elaborated cha- 
racter in the work ; the rest are sketches 
drawn with more or less pains, but all 
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with a free and generally an able hand ; 
and indubitably all are, notwithstand- 
ing farcical exaggeration, from the life. 
Now the character of the hero is in- 
teresting to an Irishman in a degree 
which no Englishman, not very familiar 
with Ireland and Irishmen, can com- 
prehend, much less appreciate; and 
this, startling as it may seem to you, 
gentle reader, after what you have just 
seen of Lorrequer, is because of its 
reality! In the very praiseworthy 
edition of Shakspeare (the Pictorial) 
now in course of publication, the 


. editor has shewn by reference to the 


quarto of 1603, that the poet intended 
and /aboured to draw Hamlet as suffer- 
ing under intellectual disturbance — 
under mental alienation, as being, in 
common parlance, mad from first to 
last of the drama: a fact which, with- 
out the aid of the said quarto, I, 
Morgan Rattler, had divined and pro- 
claimed in my article “ Of Hamlet,” 
published in this Magazine years ago ; 
and yet, notwithstanding the proof of 
Hamlet’s disease, the editor quotes, in 
his supplementary notice, as something 
very fine, a sentence of that old mud- 
dle-headed proser, Hazlitt, who knew 
no more of the spirit of Shakspeare’s 
works, or of any portion of them, than 
a cow does of a park of artillery, or a 
blind horse of a cocked pistol. This 
is the sentence :—“ Hamlet is a name; 
his speeches and sayings but the idle 
coinage of the poet’s braine What, 
then, are they not real? They are as 
real as our own thoughts. Their reality 
is in the reader’s mind. It is we who 
are Hamlet.” Now I submit that a 
much more asinine sentence than this, 
with a show of sense about it, never 
yet was written in sounding words. 
Pass over the profaneness of calling the 
speeches and sayings of Hamlet the 
idle coinage of the poet’s brain, what 
is meant by saying it is we who are 
Hamlet? It is merely a pseudo-poetical 
way of propounding that we are all 
mad, which the mad doctors, Haslam 
and the rest, never lose an opportunity 
of declaring and swearing us to be, 
and which, no doubt, more or less we 
are. But even so, surely the fact of 
being mad does not make any “ We” 
of us (editorial like the Pictorial man, 
or regal like our most gracious queen, 
or en famille like any lord-loving lady 
of creation),—any “ We” at all of us 
I repeat, Hamlet, any more than it 
does the Lord Harry! No, a mad 
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“« We” that wants to be Hamlet must 
be mad like Hamlet, and he must call 
Shakspeare from the dead to make him 
so. But the sentence, so absurd in 
itself, is nevertheless good for a sug- 
gestion. We are Harry Lorrequer! 
We Irishmen, I mean, are Harry Lor- 
requer! And there is in this so strong 
an admixture of truth, and so little 
more of blunder than is strictly allow- 
able, that no Irish author need hesitate 
to adopt the proposition! Harry Lor- 
requer is the most real Irish character 
that was, perhaps,ever drawn. I have 
known and do know a hundred young 
Irishmen in many leading characteristics 
like Lorrequer. If I were to summon 
up all these before my mind’s eye 
together, and take from each those 
traits which would be available to me 
in a generalising process, whereby I 
should hope to make a representative 
morally of the whole number, the re- 
sult of that experiment would be some- 
thing in its main features closely re- 
sembling Harry Lorrequer; or, in other 
words, an exemplar of the crass, 
“ Young Irish gentlemen.” The pro- 
minent points of this character for good 
or evil are well known; it will be 
admitted, too, by the candid, that some 
of the worst vices are but virtues pushed 
into extremes—as generosity into pro- 
digality, hospitality into profusion, and 
courage, which, with a gentleman, is a 
feeling, into what alone becomes a 
gladiator, a sense. But the nicer traits 
of the Irish character have rarely been 
touched upon, and never developed 
fully ; and yet, perhaps, they are more 
fatal than those with which Irishmen 
are commonly reproached when the 
vulgar are their assailants.—Such as 
an inordinate love of conviviality, fun, 
frolic, practical joking, rows; a reckless 
indifference, at the least, with respect 
to mortal quarrels, an inveterate im- 
providence, a heedlessness as to con- 
sequences, a thoughtlessness of things 
to come; but the nicer traits lie too 
deep for the casual observer. They 
are to be caught only by anxious ex- 
amination of one’s own past life, and 
of the lives and characters of others, his 
intimate associates ; and thus, no doubt, 
were they seized by the author of Harry 
Lorrequer. They were glanced at and 
a sort of defence set up long ago (in 
1834), in a conversation held between 
Morgan Rattler and William Foxleigh, 
of which I will venture to quote one 
passage ; — 
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“The common herd of men in these 
countries can conceive no character which 
varies in its outward style of bearing and 
tone of feeling according to the excite« 
ment that prevails or the circumstances 
that demand attention. Hence it is, 
Billy, that we Irish gentlemen are often- 
times so much misconstrued by those who 
have seen us in our hours of relaxation 
and overflowing merriment— when the 
song and the glass go freely round, and 
when wit sparkles electrically from eye 
to eye, and reverberates on every lip. 
Tt is the fact, as it has often been ob- 
served, that the characteristic uncertainty 
of our skies is extended to the strains of 
our music and the conduct of ourselves : 
but whether the skies look sad or smiling, 
serene or stormy, our land is still green ; 
and whatever may be the rhythm or the 
strain of our music, it is ever beautiful, 
ever fraught with the soul of earnest feel- 
ing ; and whatever may be the freaks, and 
follies, and ill-devised inconsistencies of 
our conduct, our hearts, Billy, are always 
brave, and true, and loving.” 


The faults here glanced at are plain 
enough, but whence do they spring ? 
From infirmity of purpose, insecurity 
of will, easiness of temptation, facility 
of receiving impressions from that which 
is present and disregard of that which 
is afar, whether it be in place or time ; 
a strong disposition to consider scarcely 
any future sacrifice too great to secure 
the gratification of the moment, or the 
moment’s freedom from annoyance; 
a superstitious belief in Fate and For- 
tune, which seems engendered of the 
climate, for it prevails from the cabin 
to the castle. The nt proclaims 
his faith in the divinity of what he 
styles “ Luck ;” the gentleman even of 
learning and genius has, like Napo- 
leon, his star; or if not, if he disavow 
the superstition and deny it even to 
himself, a feeling of fatalism is lurking 
in his mind, ready upon some signal 
occasion to blaze forth. Childhood, 
from the impressions it receives in such 
a country as the green land of song, 
of legend, and of mysteries, is very 
potent in such matters ! 

It is before some one or more of 
these causes seldom clearly to be seen, 
often not at all to be noticed, but 
haunting their victim like an evil spirit, 
that the energy and industry, the valour, 
the knowledge, and the genius of Irish- 
men, have most frequently fallen. In 
the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer, 
most, if not all, these enemies of the 
young Irishman’s fortunes are laid bare 
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in a series of most humorous scrapes, 
into which ‘having got himself without 
necessity, he usually gets himself out 
with adroitness ; or if not, luck is sure 
to do it for him. It would be out of 
my power, were it even desirable, to 
attempt any formal allusion to the 
several adventures in which he is en- 
gaged, from his falling in love with 
Lady Jane Callonby to his marriage 
with that charming fair. Let me, how- 
ever, take occasion here to remark, 
that sundry of those characteristics of 
which I have been specially speaking 
just now, are exhibited by Master 
Harry in his intercourse with the sex. 
Adoring the carl’s daughter as he does, 
he nevertheless makes love to Heaven 
knows how many; but makes love and 
proposes to no less than two other 
ladies whilst he is ‘‘ severed from her,” 
and near either of them.:— 


“Oh, ’tis pleasant to think that wher- 
ever we rove 
We are sure to find something that’s 
blissful and dear ; 
And that when we’re away from the lips 
that we love, 
We need only make love to the lips we 
are near.” 


This is pre-eminently Irish! and it 
is the priticiple upon which all young 
Irishmen act. To talk of Irishmen 
generally as fortunehunters, is a vul- 
gar, stupid error. There are no men 
in the world, with the average allow- 
ance of brains, who make such con- 
founded fools of themselves about wo- 
men as Irishmen do, and are constantly 
doing, and will be everlastingly doing, 
and this without being paid a single 
stiver for the performance. Even age 
does not cure them of this failing. 
Look at poor Dinny Lardner! see 
what a bulhoom-skeah* he made of him- 
self the other day! But talking of 
Denis, who is a man of Ennis, reminds 
me of Clare, into which county Mr. 
Lorrequer is introduced. If it were 
only for the honour of Clare, I must 
join him for a brief space. I also 
want to exhibit a trait in the hero con- 
sidered very Irish, but not yet alluded 


* Bullum-skeah means originally a shield-striker. 
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to. He is quartered at Kilrush, a 
town on the Shannon, opposite the 
renowned island of Scattery, on which 
there yet stands a round tower and the 
ruins of eleven religious houses; the 
island from which St. Senanus repelled 
the woman, though chaperoned by an 
angel. He (that is the soldier, not the 
saint) makes an excursion to visit at 
Callonby, the seat of a nobleman who 
doubtless derived his title from the 
lofty Mount Calon :— 


“The road to Callonby was beautiful 
beyond any thing I had ¢ver seen in Ire- 
land. For upwards of two miles it led 
along the margin of the lofty cliffs of 
Moher, now jutting out into bold pro- 
montories, and again retreating and form. 
ing small bays and mimic harbours, into 
which the heavy swell of the broad At- 
lantic was rolling its deep blue tide. 
The evening was perfectly calm, and at 
a little distance from the shore the sur- 
face of the sea was without a ripple. 
The only sound breaking the solemn 
stillness of the hour was the heavy plash 
of the waves, as in minute peals they 
rolled in upon the pebbly beach, and 
brought back with them at each retreat 
some of the larger and smoother stones, 
whose noise as they fell back into old 
Ocean’s bed, mingled with the din of 
the broken surf. In one of the many 
little bays I passed, lay three or four 
fishing-smacks. The sails were drying, 
and flapped lazily against the mast. I 
could see the figures of the men as they 
passed backwards and forwards upon the 
decks; and, although the height was 
nearly eight hundred feet, could hear 
their voices quite distinctly. Upon the 
golden strand which was still marked 
with a deeper tint, where the tide had 
washed, stood a little white cottage of 
some fishermen, at least so the net before 
the door bespoke it. Around it stood 
some children, whose merry voices and 
laughing tones sometimes reached me 
where I was standing. I could not but 
think as I looked down from my lofty 
eyrie, upon that little group of boats and 
that lone hut, how much of ‘ the world’ 
to the humble dweller beneath lay in that 
secluded and narrow bay. There the 
deep sea where their days were passed 
in ‘ storm or sunshine,’ there the hum- 
ble home where at night they rested, 


The skeah is a shallow wicker- 


basket, bearing exactly the shape of the old wicker-shield of the Gauls and Northern 
Irish, as Spenser relateth, and now used in the washing of potatoes in the running 
stream, which is the usual way of washing them inthe country parts of Ireland. I need 
scarcely say that the word has ceased to be used in its primitive sense, which was 


equivalent to warrior. 
blathering chiel.” 


It is now, as in the text, used for what the Scotch call “a 
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and around whiose hearth lay all their 
cares and all their joys. How far, how 
very far removed é m the busy haunts 
of men, and all the struggles and con- 
tentions of the ambitious world ; and yet 
how short-sighted to suppose that even 
they had not their griefs and sorrows, 
and that their humble lot was devoid of 
the mheritance of those woes which all 
are heir to ! 

“TI turned reluctantly from the sea- 
shore to énter the gate of the park, and 
my path in a few moments was as ¢com- 
pletely screened from all prospect of the 
sea, as though it had lain miles inland. 
An avenue of tall and ancient lime-trees, 
so dense in their shadows as nearly to 
conceal thé road beneath, led for above a 
mile through a beautiful lawn, whose 
surface, géntly undulating and studded 
with young clumps, was dotted over with 
sheep.” 


Now I am sure all my readers, and 
especially the ladies, will agree with 
me in thinking that this is a very pretty 
piece of writing; and that in this, one 
of the very few occasions upon which 
the author essays the serious and phi- 
losophical, he has not made, as my 
friend, Counsellor Cornelius O’Shaugh- 
nessy, would say, a blather, or a kioun 
kippeen of himself. The description of 
the scenery is very picturesque; in 
truth it seems to furnish forth a heap 
of materials worthy of the pencil of 
Turner, that intelligence of soapsuds 
and genius of gambouge! Ay, so it 
does! and it is, in point of fact, as 
unreal, and essentially as ludicrously 
unreal, and impossible in nature, as 
any thing that manufacturer of Elysian 
landscapes ever yet imagined in his 
sleep, or perpetrated in his waking 
dreams. 

My gentleman’s notion of the ocean 
called the Atlantic is about as accurate, 
and notwithstanding his sounding sen- 
tences; about as grand as that of the 
Parisian barber, who told Stetne that 
the wig he was vending would keep 
its curl though it was dipped in the 
ocean. 

But let us begin with the beginning! 
I waht to read our author a lesson in 
all friendliness and good-humour ; so 
that, so far as I can influence him, he 
shall liencefortli eschew the example 
of Vertot, and follow that of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who, his biographer informs 
us, was wofit to take notes not alone 
of all the rernarkable features, but even 
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of the vegetable productions, of the 
spots of earth he proposed to make 
world-famous in his novels. At least, 
T trust that whenever our friend may 
again think prope™ to oblige the British 
public with any description of Irish 
scenery—scenery unsurpassed in love- 
liness — but which has found no man 
of genius, saving only Spenser, in a 
few brief sentences, to do justice to its 
charms — he will at least take the 
trouble to cast his eye over a map, 
and not be guilty of introducing cy- 
presses into sea-pieces. 

“The road,” he says (that is, the 
road from Kilrush), ‘* lay for two miles 
along the margin of the lofty cliffs of 
Moher ;” and, parenthetically to speak, 
a very nice safe place for a road it 
must have been. I wonder what my 
friend, John Macneill, C.E. F.R.S., 
Ke, &e., would say to it? But this is 
rather beside the matter on hand ; let 
me go on to remark, that here we see 
the author exhibits that Irish faculty to 
which I alluded as heretofore neglected 
in these observations — namely, the 
power of “ drawing upon his imagin- 
ation for his facts.’ The cliffs of 
Moher are, at least, twenty miles, as 
the crow flies, from Kilrush; and with 
an ingenuity perversely curious, you 
have every feature and accessory that 
does not and could not by possibility 
belong to the scene : —“ Pebbly beach,” 
“ minute peals of waves,” “ fishing- 
smacks,” ** men on the decks,” “ voices 
ascending thence,” ‘ golden strand,” 
“ fisherman’s hut,” “ children’s laugh- 
ing tones,” “ a road along the margin 
of the cliffs,” “ trees,” “ tall and ancient 
lime-trees.”!! Oh, how my exeellent 
friends, the M.P.’s for Clare county, to 
whiom all these cliffs and miles of the 
shore belong, would laugh at this fan- 
ciful description of a scene perhaps 
unsurpassed throughout the world in 
calm grandeur and awful magnificence ! 
Nowhere can man feel so little, and 
recognise the Almighty in his works so 
great, as upon tlie cliffs of Moher! 
Take your stand anywhere between 
“ Tiag’s Head,” the barrier behind 
which Liscanor Bay reposes, and the 
last of the cliffs ere it sinks into the 
lime-stone rocks of Doolen,;* and you 
are in presence of the whole Atlantic. 
There is not a foot of earth upon which 
a bird might rest his weary wing, be- 
tween the ground you oceupy and 
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America. And on what are you stand- 
ing? Ona cliff rising from the deep, 
some fourteen hundred feet in perpen- 
dicular height ; and if you choose well 
(as nowadays you can scarcely fail to 
do)—if you take that cliff crowned by 
O’Brien’s tower, and look from the 
galleries constructed near it, all the 
rest of the gigantic brotherhood, the 
guardians of the land against the Ocean- 
Powers, are in your field of view; 
each, too, assuming for his functions 
some vast and fantastic shape to mortal 
vision. One a castle, proudly rearing 
its form in solitary grandeur from the 
depths of ocean, with towers, and bat- 
tlements, and outworks all complete ; 
another a ruined monastery, stretching 
out from beneath the brow of the super- 
vising cliff far to sea upon a tongue 
of land, with its huge main-tower 
broken off and rent with lightning, and 
its long and lofty-pointed roof, yet 
perfect, save for some few chasms, and 
every where clothed with moss and 
wild-creepers, and the rank, waving 
grass, that springs from weather-beaten 
and mouldering masonry under the 
eye of ages. What a retreat, indeed, 
were this for world-weary men, where 
naught was to be seen except the 
Ileavens and the Waters, and God in 
both ! 

Place yourself on the spot I have 
indicated on the softest, calmest, sum- 
mer day — the “ Almighty’s mirror” 
will seem serene as it, but you will be 
drenched with spray; stand there on 
the day of tempest, and, in the dark, 
dread expanse below, no wave, no 
billow will be visible, save the eternal 
wave with its shroud. of foam that rolls 
mournful over the buried city of Kis- 
tafeen. Look forth, the coracle, with 
its animated burden — the only vessel 
which could live ten minutes off this 
shore—is no bigger than a huge sea- 
bird; no voice is heard except the 
voice of Him who speaks in thunder ; 
the large stone you roll over sinks softly 
into space, and makes no sound or 
sign; the feathery frequenters of the 
shore, elsewhere so clamorous, are here 
noiseless as ina picture. As you turn 
your face towards the right, the three 
isles of Arran, with each its circlet of 
surf, lie stretched at your feet ; behind 
and beyond them is the bold sweep of 
Galway Bay, with the mountains of 
distant Mayo reclining against the 
horizon. On the left is Liscanor Bay, 
terminating in a gentle curve, round 
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which lies the village of Lahinch, whose 
white houses spring from the glittering 
sand-hills, whereon the view melts 
away as in the refracted glories of a 
sunset. Behind you the land is gradu- 
ally descending for miles inward ; not 
a tree, not a shrub, not a bush, not a 
bit of heather, is to be seen; nothing of 
the sort could live in the face of the 
Atlantic blast. But you see a country 
in great part richly cultivated, and 
yielding abundant harvests, and for the 
rest under the process of being re- 
claimed; which draining in the first 
instance and afterwards the use of sea- 
weed, which each departing tide be- 
queathes the husbandman, mixed with 
the sand which the borders of the shore 
supply, renders a certain and neither a 
difficult nor expensive operation. You 
see fields properly laid out, and fenced 
with walls; and numerous cottages 
well built of stone and covered with 
slate, with each its kitchen-garden at- 
tached, and all apparently as trim and 
comfortable as any in merry England. 
The large manor-house posited in the 
centre of the scene presides over all; 
and if as you gaze upon the smiling 
landscape you should be told that, 
thirty years ago, the greater part of the 
land you contemplate would not have 
afforded sure footing for any thing but 
a snipe, and that the whole creation 
before you is due to the energy, phi- 
lanthropy, and patriotism of one man, 
I marvel if you enjoy not the prospect, 
at least if you be an Irishman, with 
some suffusion of the eyes and a 
quicker beating of the heart. 

Such, oh, veracious Lorrequer! is a 
faint sketch of the region of Moher 
such as it is, and its truth can be 
attested by hundreds who have visited 
it within the last two or three years ; 
that is to say, since O’Brien’s bridge 
was thrown over the stormy estuary 
near Lahinch, and O’Brien’s tower for 
the accommodation of all visitors was 
erected to crown the master-cliff. My 
worthy friend, Lorrequer,commits some 
other strange geographical blunders, 
such as removing the island of Scat- 
tery, 


“ Renowned in song and story,” 


from opposite to Kilrush, where he was 
quartered, to opposite Carnigaholt, 
where he went to fight Mr. Beamish 
(as I have already presumed, the pre- 
sent honourable member for Cork). 
The latter gentleman, by the by, was 
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wounded ; but the consequences do 
not appear to have been so serious as 
was at the time apprehended. It is 
impossible to observe any halt in his 
gait at present. Passing from geogra- 
py to human character, with which 

r. Lorrequer is better acquainted, let 
us permit him to present us to a 
priest of the old school. In my youth, 
I knew a number of them well, now, 
alas the while, no more! and right 
good fellows they were,— single- 
hearted, simple in manner, and without 
guile,—unworldly and unselfish, unaf- 
fectedly liberal in all their opinions, 
those upon religion included, and care- 
less and ignorant about politics,— hos- 
pitable from the heart, and delighting 
in the society, seldom within their 
reach, of any body who could either 
converse with them upon the topics, 
and studies, and books that they loved, 
or listen judiciously, and be instructed. 
Such were the old priests of Douay, 
St. Omers, Salamanca; and many and 
many a jovial and not unprofitable 
hour have I passed in their society,— 
for they were deeply learned in ancient 
classic literature, and the literature of 
France, and Spain, and Italy,—and 
they were pre-erinently masters of the 
tongues. And, certainly, none could 
be more unfeignedly anxious to com- 
municate their knowledge to any body 
worthy the trouble, who was willing to 
sit at their feet and learn wisdom. I 
have a grateful remembrance, not only 
of the old men but of their admirable 
fare: the varieties of exquisite trout,— 
oh, how exquisitely dressed under the 
padre’s personal inspection !—the quar- 
ter of kid, that most delicious of all 
meats, curiously fattened by some 
pious parishioner ; the omelette of every 
species, delicious as you could have it 
at the Trois Fréres Provencaux ; the 
undeniable port of finest vintage, and 
arrived at the years of discretion — that 
is, at an age when it might be drunk @ 
discrétion, without fear of matutinal 
consequences (I never saw a bottle of 
any white wine in a priest’s house) ; 
and then the potu1EeNn ! oh, meela mur- 
ther, there is none of it to be had now 
for love or money,—and such PoTHIEN 
as ¢hey had—pothien which, even then, 
was not to be had any where else! 
—MILD as mother’s milk—FRAGRANT 
as a bed of violets—cLEar as the water 
of the Elbe— 
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“ Pure as the fountain in rocky cave, 

Where never a sunbeam kiss’d the wave ; 

Gente as breeze that but whispers and 
dies, 

Yet piirue as the light leaves that dance 
in its sighs:” 


and, to conclude (though I could run 
on for ever in grateful commendation 
of it), pELIcrous as the nectar of the 
Homeric gods, without its debilitating 
effects, which, according to ‘* Glorious 
John,” * “ the Thunderer’s self,” ex- 
perienced when he 


‘‘ His swimming head to needful rest 
applied, 
And Juno slept unheeded by his side.” 


Harry Lorrequer gives a right hu- 
morous description of a priest of this 
class, and cleans upon his genial 
hospitality ; but as, perhaps, none of 
the nobler specimens of the order were 
existing in his time, I will in the first 
instance volunteer a story about a bet- 
ter brother of the cloth, and a more ex- 
alted instance of priestly hospitality. 
When the cholera raged in Treland, 
Clare was very grievously afflicted. A 
near relative of mine, Dr. White Rat- 
tler, was despatched, by order from the 
castle, to a small village in the wildest 

art of the far-west of the county. 

he disease had broken out violently 
in the police barrack : three of a small 
party were already dead, and all the 
others, with one exception, were in- 
valided. The doctor set out on horse- 
back, his only means of travelling 
thither, and alone. On arriving at the 
place, he found that the last man was 
also seized with symptoms of cholera ; 
and now all were sick and helpless. 
This for a day had added want of nou- 
rishment to the terrors and afflictions 
of disease. The police had never been 
popular; they were less so now than 
ever. The peasantry had lately been 
smitten by the terrible justice of a spe- 
cial commission; many a hearth was 
desolate ; every house was the house of 
mourning. The people, too, enter- 
tained the most deadly fear of con- 
tagion. Nothing could accordingly 
induce them to approach the barrack, 
or hold any personal communication 
with its inmates; but they did not 
suffer them to perish. At a particular 
spot, some half-quarter of a mile away 
from the infected house, an abundant 
supply of provisions was daily de- 


* See Dryden’s translation of the first book of the Iliad. 
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posited; and so far all was well, as 
long as there was a policeman able to 
fetch them away. The duty of ad- 
ministering the advisable remedies to 
the living being performed, Doctor 
Rattler had to dispose of the dead, 
whose corpses, already in process of 
decomposition, were rendering the at- 
mosphere pestilential. With his own 
hands, and unaided, he had to thrust 
the bodies into shells, and nail down 
the lids. The stench was horrible, the 
sight was hideous. At last, the task 
was completed, and his labours for the 
time were over. But where was he to 
seek shelter and refreshment? The 
barrack was a solitary building, at per- 
haps a quarter ofa mile distant from 
the miserable cabins which constituted 
the village. There was no inn, or 
farmhouse, or house of any sort, for 
miles round, where he could expect to 
get a potato and salt, even if he were 
admitted within doors, except two. 
He rode on to one ; it was the parson’s. 
He told his name and mission at the 
lodge-gate; the gatekeeper dared not 
admit him ; but, for a bribe flung from 
a safe distance, the man undertook to 
state the case to his reverend master. 
The answer was a positive refusal to 
admit him, or to hold any further com- 
munication with him. The doctor was 
obliged to depart. The other house 
was the priest’s. The doctor rode 
thither with no sanguine hope of wel- 
come; his road led him to the back of 
the house. As he reached it, his heart 
misgave him sorely ; he was, moreover, 
faint and sickish. He got offhis horse, 
and leaned his head against the gable ; 
he was seized with a slight giddiness 
and sickness of the stomach ; but under 
the circumstances it was terrible ; and 
he prayed to God to look down upon 
him that day, thinking that if he who 
had been so lately succouring others 
were now himself seized with the dis- 
ease, he must die like an unowned 
dog. He rallied, however, and walked 
round, There was no gate before the 
priest’s dwelling — there was no porter ; 
the door of the cabin was open. For- 
tunately, the priest was at home; still, 
more fortunately, he was a Christian 
and a gentleman. He saw the youth; 
he heard his little story ; he received 
him as a son; he dismissed his fear of 
choiera (as deep as that held by any of 
his flock), to discharge the sacred rites 
of hospitality. He gave him to eat 
and to drink of the best he could pro- 
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cure, and he shared with him the only 
bed which his poor dwelling boasted. 
Let us now turn to Mr. Lorrequer’s 
priest :— 

“‘ Father Malachi Brennan, P. P. of 
Carigabolt, was whut I had often pic- 
tured to mysélf as the beaw idéal of his 
caste. His figure was short, fleshy, and 
enormously muscular, and displayed pro- 
portions which wanted but height fo 
constitute a perfect Hercules ; his legs, 
so thick in the calf, so taper in the ankle, 
looked like nothing I kuow, except, per- 
haps, the metal balustrades of Carlisle 
bridge ; his face was large and rosy, and 
the general expression a mixture of un- 
bounded good-humour and inexhaustible 
drollery, to which the restless activity of 
his black and arched eyebrows greatly 
contributed ; and his mouth, were it not 
for a character of sensuality and volup- 
tuousness about the nether lip, had been 
actually handsome; his head was bald, 
except a narrow circle close above the 
ears, which was marked by a ring of 
curly dark hair, sadly insufficient, how- 
ever, to conceal a developement behind 
that, if there he any truth in phrenology, 
bodes but little happiness to the disci- 
ples of Miss Martineau. Add to these 
external signs a voice, rich, fluent, and 
racy with the mellow ‘ Doric of his 
country,’ and you have some faint re- 
semblance of one every inch a priest.” 

Harry has been introduced to his re- 
verence by the gentleman who had 
been second to Mr. Beamish, a Doctor 
Finncane, of the North Cork Militia, 
an honour to that facetious corps. 
There is a grand supper going forward 
at the time of the arrival of the 
strangers. The mirth, after a little, 
grows fast and furious, and ends, Hi- 
bernicé, in a regular scrimmage. We 
must pass all this over, merely pausing 
to touch upon a story told by Doctor 
Finncane, respecting a trick played by 
an orange major of his regiment upon 
a couple of Maynooth priests. They 
had enjoyed the festivities of the mess 
up to an hour which left them barely 
time to get “within gates” before 
twelve o’clock. The major, their ene- 
my, was acting field-officer :-— 


** The worthy fathers finished their 
glasses, and, taking a most affectionate 
leave of their kind entertainers, sallied 
forth under the guidance of Major Jones, 
who insisted upon accompanying them 
part of the way, as, ‘ from information he 
had received, the sentries were doubled 
in some places, and the usual precautions 
against surprise all taken.’ Much as the 
polite attention surprised the objects of 
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it, his brother officers wondered still 
more ; and no sooner did they perceive 
the major and his companions issue forth, 
than they set out in a body to watch 
where this novel and unexpected com- 
plaisance would terminate. 

«« When the priests reached the door of 
the barrack-yard, they again turned to 
utter their thanks to the major, and en- 
treat him once more ‘ not to come a step 
farther.’ ‘ There now, major, we know 
the path well, so just give us the pass, 
and don’t stay out in the night air.’ 

“** Ab, oui, Monsieur Jones,’ said the 
abbé; ‘ retournez je vous prie. We 
are, I may say, chez nous. Ces braves 
gens le North Cork knows us by this 
time.’ 

“The major smiled while he still 
pressed his services to see them past the 
picquets; but they were resolved, and 
would not be denied. ‘ With the word 
for the night, we want nothing more,’ 
said Father Luke. ‘ Well, then,’ said the 
major, in his gravest tone —and he was 
naturally grave—‘ you shall have your 
way, but remember to call out loud, for 
the first sentry isa little deaf, and a very 
passionate, ill-tempered fellow, to boot.’ 
‘ Never fear,’ said Father Mooney, 
laughing, ‘ 1’ll go bail he’ll hear me.’ 
‘ Well, the word for the nightis, ‘ Bloody 
end to the pope!’ don’t forget, now,— 
* Bloody end to the pope!’ And with 
these words he banged the door between 
him and the unfortunate priests; and as 
bolt was fastened after bolt, they heard 
him laughing to himself like a fiend o’er 
his vengeance. 

*“* And big bad luck to you, Major 
Jones! for the same every day ye see a 
paving-stone,’ was the faint so 
ejaculation of Father Luke, when he was 
recovered enough to speak. ‘ Sacristi 
que nous sommes attrapés,’ said the 
abbé, scarcely able to avoid laughing at 
the situation in which they were placed.” 


All evasion with the sentinels was in 
vain: the unfortunate Maynoothians 
were obliged to give the word to each 
of the chain of sentinels out loud; and 
the narrator adds :— 

“* Whether it was that the penance for 
their heresy took long in accomplishing, 
or that they never could summon courage 
to face their persecutor, certain it is, 
that the North Cork saw them no more ; 
nor were they observed to pass the pre- 
cincts of the college while that regiment 
occupied Maynooth,” 

Another story from the same eminent 
hand, told at mess, pleases me still 
better, and is, perhaps, the best in the 
book :— 


* It was in the hard winter of the year 
VOL. XXII, NO, CXXIX. 
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—99 that we were quartered in May- 
nooth, as many said, for our sins, for a 
more stupid place—the Lord be merciful 
to it—never were men condemned to. 
The people at the college were much 
better off than us; they had whatever 
was to be got in the country, and never 
were disturbed by mounting guard or 
night patrole. Many of the professors 
were good fellows, that liked grog fully 
as well as Greek, and understood short 
whist and five and ten quite as inti- 
mately as they knew the Vulgate, or the 
Confessions of St. Augustine. They 
made no ostentatious display of their 
ious zeal ; but whenever they were not 
asting, or praying, or something of that 
kind, they were always pleasant and 
agreeable ; and, to do them justice, never 
refused by any chance an invitation to 
dinner—no matter at what inconvenience, 
Well, even this little solace in our afflic- 
tion we soon lost by an unfortunate 
mistake of that orange rogue of the 
world, Major Jones, who gave a wrong 
pass one night— Mr. knows the 
story; and from that day forward we 
never saw the pleasant faces of the 
Abbé d’Array or the Professor of the 
Humanities at the mess. Well, the only 
thing I could do was just to take an op- 
portunity to drop in at the college in the 
evening, where we had a quiet rubber of 
whist, and a little social and intellectual 
conversation, with, may be, an oyster 
and a glass of punch, just to season the 
thing; all done discreetly and quietly,— 
no shouting, or even singing, for the ‘ su- 
perior’ had a prejudice about profane 
songs. Well, one of these nights, it was 
about the first week in February, I was 
detained, by stress of weather, from 
eleven o’clock, when we usually bade 
good night, to past twelve, and then to 
one o'clock, waiting for a dry moment to 
get home to the barracks—a good mile 
and a half off. Every time old Father 
Mahony went to look at the weather, he 
came back saying, ‘ lt’s worse it’s get- 
ting ; such a night of rain, glory be to 
God, never was seen.’ So there was no 
good in going out to be drenched to the 
skin, and I sat quietly waiting, taking 
between times a little punch, just not to 
seem impatient, nor distress their re- 
verences. At last it struck two, and I 
thought, ‘ Well, the decanter is empty 
now, and if [ mean to walk, I've taken 
enough for the present ;’ so, wishing 
them all manner of happiness and plea- 
sant dreams, [ stumbled my way down- 
stairs, and set out on my journey. I was 
always in the habit of taking a short cut 
ou my way home, across the ‘ gurt na- 
brocha,’ the priest’s meadows, as the 
call them; it saved nearly half-a-mile, 
although upon the present occasion it ex- 
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posed one awfully to the rain,—for there 
was nothing to shelter against the entire 
way, noteven atree. Well, out I set in 
a half trot — for I stayed so late, I was, 
pressed for time ; besides, I felt it easier 
to run than walk, I’m sure I can’t tell 
why ; may be the drop of drink I took 
gotinto my head. Well, I was justjog- 
ging on across the common, the rain 
beating hard in my face, and my clothes 
pasted to me with the wet ; notwith- 
standing, I was singing to myself a verse 
of an old song, to lighten the road, 
when I heard suddenly a noise near me, 
like a man sneezing. I stopped, and 
listened ; in fact, it was impossible to 
see your hand, the night was so dark ; 
but I could hear nothing. The thought 
came over me, may be it’s something 
*not good,’ for there were very ugly 
stories going about what the priests used 
to do formerly in these meadows ; and 
bones were often found in different parts 
of them. Just as I was thinking this, 
another voice came nearer than the last ; 
it might be only a sneeze, after all, but in 
real earnest it was mighty like a groan. 
I said to myself, ‘What's this?’ ‘Ilave 
ye the pass?” I cried out; ‘ have ye the 
pass ? or what brings you walking here 
in nomine Patris?’ for 1 was so confused, 
whether it was a ‘sperit’ or not, that I 
was going to address him in Latin: 
there's nothing equal to the dead lan- 
guages to lay a ghost, every body 
knows. Faith! the moment I said these 
words, he gave me another groan, deeper 
and more melancholy than before. ‘ If 
it’s uneasy you are,’ says I, ‘ for any neg- 
lect of your friends’— for I thought he 
might be in purgatory longer than he 
felt convenient—‘ tell me what you 
wish, and go home,’ said I; ‘ and if it's 
masses ye’d like, 1’ll give ye a day's pay 
myself, rather than you should feel your- 
self this way.’ The words were not well 
out of my mouth, when he came so near 
me, that the sigh he gave went right 
through both my ears. ‘ The Lord be 
merciful to me!’ said I, trembling. 
‘Amen!’ said he, ‘ whether you're joking 
or not.’ The moment he said that, my 
mind was relieved, for I knew it was not 
a ‘ sperit,’ and I began to laugh beartily 
at my mistake, ‘ And who are ye at all,’ 
said I, ‘ that's roving about at this hour 
of night?’ Ye can’t be Father Luke, for 
I left him asleep on the carpet before I 
guitted the college ; and faith, my friend, 
if you hadn’t the taste for divarsion, you 
would not be out now!’ He coughed 
then so hard, that I couldn’t make out 
well what he said ; but just perceived he 
had lost his way on the common, and 
was a little disguised in liquor. ‘ It’s a 
good man’s case,’ said I, ‘ to take a little 
too much, though it’s what I don’t ever 
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do myself: so take hold of my hand, 
and 1’ll see you safe.’ I stretched out 
my hand, and got him, not by the arm, 
as I hoped, but by the hair of the head, 
—for he was all dripping with wet, and 
had lost his hat. ‘ Well, you'll not be 
better of this night's excursion,’ thought 
I, ‘ if you’re liable to the rheumatism. 
And, now, whereabouts do you live, my 
friend, for I’ll see you safe before I leave 
you?’ What he said then I could never 
clearly make out,—for the wind and rain 
were both beating so hard against my 
face, that 1 could not hear a word ; how- 
ever, 1 was able just to perceive that he 
was very much disguised in drink, and 
spoke rather thick. ‘ Well, nevermind,’ 
says I, ‘ it’s not atime of day for much 
conversation; so come along, and I'll 
see you safe to the guardhouse, if you 
can't remember your own place of abode 
in the meanwhile.’ It was just at the 
moment I said this that I first discovered 
he was not a gentleman. Well, now, 
you’d never guess how I did it; and 
faith I always thought it a very ‘cute 
thing of me, and both of us in the dark. 

** « Well, I really confess it must have 
been a very difficult thing under the cir. 
cumstances. Pray how did you con. 
trive ?’ said the major. 

“ « Just guess now ? 

‘* « By the tone of his voice, perhaps, 
and his accent,’ said Curzon. 

“« « Devil a bit, for he spoke remark- 
ably well, considering how far he was 
gone in liquor.’ 

“« «Well, probably by the touch of his 
hand! no bad test!’ 

“« « No, you’re wrong again, for it was 
by the hair of the head I had hold of 
him, for fear of falling, for he was al- 
ways stooping down. Well, you’d never 
guess it: it was just by the touch of his 
foot.’ 

« * His foot! why how did that give 
you any information ?” 

“« There it is now; that’s just what 
only an Irishman would ever have made 
any thing out of; for while he was stum- 
bling about he happened to tread on my 
toes, and never since I was born did I 
feel any thing like the weight of him. 
* Well,’ said I, ‘ the loss of your hat may 
give you cold, my friend, but upon my 
conscience you are in no danger of wet 
feet with such a pair of strong brogues as 
you have on you.’ Well, he laughed at 
that till I thought he’d split his sides ; 
and in good truth, I could not help join- 
ing in the fun, although my foot was 
smarting like mad; and so we jogged 
along through the rain, enjoying the 
joke just as if we were sitting by a good 
fire, witb a jorum of punch between us. 
I'm sure I can’t tell you how often we 
fell that night ; but my clothes, the next 
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morning, were absolutely covered with 
mud, and my hat crushed in two; for he 
was 80 <ulvendaty drunk, it was im- 
possible to keep him up, and he always 
kept boring along with his head down, 
so that my heart was almost broke in 
keeping him on his legs. I’m sure I 
never had a more fatiguing march in the 
Peninsula than that blessed mile and a 
half; but every misfortune has an end at 
last, and it was four o'clock striking by 
the college clock as we reached the bar- 
racks. After knocking a couple of times 
and giving the countersign, the sentry 
opened the small wicket, and my heart 
actually leaped with joy that I had done 
with my friend ; so I just called out the 
sergeant of the guard, and said, ‘ Will 
you put that poor fellow on the guard- 
bed till morning ; for I found him on the 
common, and he could neither find his 
way home, nor tell me where he lived ? 
‘ And where is he?’ said the sergeant. 
‘ He’s outside the gate there,’ says I, 
‘ wet to the skin, and shaking as if he 
had the ague.’ ‘ And is this him?’ said 
the sergeant, as we went outside, ‘ It 
is,’ said I; ‘ may be you know him?’ 
‘ May be I’ve a guess,’ said he, bursting 
into a fit of laughter that I thought he’d 
choke with. ‘ Well, sergeant,’ says I, 
‘ I always took you for a humane man ; 
but if that’s the way you treat a fellow- 
creature in distress . 

«© A fellow-creature !’ said he, laugh- 
ing louder than before. ‘ Ay, a fellow- 
creature,’ said I—for the sergeant was an 
orangeman ; ‘ and if he differs from you 
in matters of religion, sure he’s your 
fellow-creature still,’ ‘ Troth, doctor, I 
think there’s another trifling difference 
betune us,’ said he. ‘ D—n your poli- 
tics!’ says 1, ‘ never let them interfere 
with your humanity.’ Wasn’t I right, 
major? ‘ Take good care of him, and 
here's half-a-crown for you.’ So, saying 
these words, I steered along by the bar. 
rack-wall, and, after a little groping 
about, got up-stairs to my quarters ; 
when, thanks to a naturally good consti- 
tution, and regular habits of life, I soon 
fell fast asleep.’ 

“When the doctor had said thus 
much, he pushed his chair slightly from 
the table, and taking off his wine, looked 
about him with the composure of a man 
who had brought his tale to a termina- 
tion. 

“«« Well; but, doctor,’ said the major, 
‘you are surely not done: you have not 
told us who your interesting friend 
turned out to be.’ 

“« That’s the very thing, then, I’m 
not able to do!’ 

“« « But of course,’ said another, ‘ your 
story does not end there !’ 

“* And where the devil would you 
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have it end?’ replied he; ‘didn't I 
bring my hero home, and go to sleep 
afterwards myself; and then, with virtue 
rewarded, how could I finish better ?” 

“« « Oh, of course ; but still you have 
not accounted for a principal character in 
the narrative,’ said I. 

««« Exactly so!’ said Curzon. ‘ We 
were all expecting some splendid cata- 
strophe in the morning; that your com- 
panion turned out to be the Duke of 
Leinster, at least, or perhaps a rebel ge- 
neral, with an immense price upon his 
head.’ 

“«« « Neither the one nor the other,’ said 
Fin, dryly. 

**« And do you mean to say there was 
never any clue to the discovery of him?’ 

«The entire affair is wrapped in 
mystery to this hour,’ said he. ‘ There 
was a joke about it, to be sure, among 
the officers ; but the North Cork never 
wanted something to laugh at.’ 

“«« And what was the joke?’ said se. 
veral voices together. 

“«* Just a complaint from old Micky 
Oulahan, the postmaster, to the colonel, 
in the morning, that some of the officers 
took away his blind mare offthe common, 
and that the letters were late in conse- 
quence.’ 

«« * And so, doctor,’ called out seven or 
eight voices, ‘ your friend turned out to 
be E 

“«« Upon my conscience they said so; 
and that rascal, the sergeant, would take 
his oath of it; but my own impression 
I'll never disclose to the hour of my 
death !’” 


This is the story that was marred for 
me by Phiz’s pictorial announcement of 
that which is at once the point, the 
substance, and the catastrophe. Had 
I not a right to be angry? As a speci- 
men of our author’s power of writing 
seriously and earnestly, I would gladly, 
if space allowed, quote his account ofa 
trial for murder, in an assize town. I 
would gladly follow him into France 
and Germany ; as it is, | shall wind up 
with an apologue. The electors of the 
city of Cork have, in their choice of 
members to represent them in parlia- 
ment, shewn great discrimination, and 
a laudable pride, in the occupation 
which the majority of them pursue. 
They evidently, in the way of business, 
plume themselves upon porter, pota- 
toes, and pigs, as in the way of plea- 
sure they do upon poetry, punch, and 
politics ; and have evinced this by ex- 
porting, as their contribution to the 
collective wisdom, a couple of Corca- 
gian gentlemen, who, like themselves, 
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are attached to the provision trade, and 
think a fat pig the most interesting ani- 
mal, and a hogshead of porter one of 
the noblest objects in creation. They 
go so far as to confer upon that current 
coin of the realm elsewhere known as a 
shilling, the venerated name of “ hog;” 
and apart from all other considerations 
they reverence the hogshead aforesaid 
for the component “ hog” in the name. 
Of the two M.P’s, Mr. Callaghan 
especially patronises and presides over 
the pigs; Mr. Beamish is a brewer of 
porter. Thanks to Johnny Robinson’s 
excellent story, styled “ ¢he Bamishes,” 
the latter senator’s name, even without 
the aid of Harry Lorrequer, is much 
more generally known in the convivial 
circles of this metropolis than his 
porter; whilst on the other hand, not 
only throughout his native Cork, but, 
moreover, in the counties of Kerry and 
Clare, Tipperary and Limerick, the 
person is no better than an abstraction, 
and the name is only used to designate 
a particular species of stout,—and right 
good stout it is, and high is the esteem 
with which it is regarded. Neither 
“ Guiness’s,” nor even “ Dan O’Con- 
nell’s,” nor any other potatory composi- 
tion ofa milder character, has a chance 
with it. Nor can any other be palmed 
off upon the humblest connoisseur of 
the beverage throughout the south of 
Ireland, so long “ as reason holds her 
seat ;” and no landlord, however, thiev- 
ish, ventures to try it. The greater 
number of them, however, keep a 
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weaker and less generous porter than 
“ Bamishes ;” and when they have their 
customers well “ screwed,” they, doubt- 
less from a regard for their nervous 
system, administer the milder and 
washier potation to them. 


‘*¢ Are they,’ exclaims a landlord fa- 
mous for his ‘ Bamish,’—*‘ are they drunk 
enough, Tim, for ‘ Clancy’ yet?’ 

‘«* No, maisther, dear! not yet; they're 
only singing.’ 

*** What is it they’re at now, Tim, 
agra?’ 

«Oh, maisther, ‘tis hugg’n and kiss'n 
they are, and call’n for more ‘ Bamish.’’ 

*** The thieves of the world, ’tis long 
they were coming to it! They've ruined 
me in ‘Bamish!’ Now, Molly, my 
jewel, shovel ‘ Clancy’ into them!” 


The author of the Confessions of 
Harry Lorrequer has, in his own 
country at least, the mirth-loving public 
at the hugg’n and kiss’n point. But I 
have read the two first numbers of his 
new work, Charles O’ Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon, and he is not “ shovelling 
Clancy” into them. On the contrary, 
there is more strength and higher 
flavour in the fresh tap of his “ Bam- 
ish” than in that which before won 
praise. And to conclude as I began, 
in metaphor and language borrowed 
from the play-actors, there is no danger 
that this author, young as he is, and 
intoxicating as must have been the 
success of his first work, will turn outa 
literary Master Betty. 


A NEWSPAPER EDITOR’S REMINISCENCES.” 
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M——,, THE ACTOR—-AN INCIDENT—-ANECDOTES OF MUNDEN, COOKE, INCLEDON, 
EMERY, AND ROMEO COATES — ACTORS, AND THE PRESS. 


Avyotner of the extraordinary per- 
sons with whom I became acquainted 
during my politico-literary career in 
London, was » the actor. I will 
not name him from reasons which, if 
stated, would, 1 am sure, be approved 
of, although every act of his life might 
be reverted to without raising a blush of 
shame upon his cheek. This gentle- 
man, although highly educated and 
well connected, was, in the early part 
of his life, a strolling actor, and had 
shewn so little talent in his profession 


at that time, that he had seldom more 
to do during the first two years, even 
in strolling companies, than to go on 
with messages, or to take care of the 
properties, rather a singular term where 
the entire value is little greater than 
that of a strolling actor’s only coat. 

Mr. assured mesthat for more 
than a year, his weekly salary never 
exceeded ten shillings; and yet upon 
this he contrived to support life, 
pay those who would give him credit, 
and appear more respectable in dress 
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than the first tragedian or the principal 
comic actor. Sad and numerous were 
the shifts to which he was occasionally 
driven; and yet the life, he said, had 
its charms. When on a regular salary, 
small as it might be, or in a sharing 
company doing “ good business,” he 
considered himself a happy man; but 
when he had no other support than his 
share of the profits, and that share 
amounted only to five or six shillings, 
and his portion of the bits of candle 
which were left, his misery may be 
well imagined, yet he never left a town 
in debt. Ten years afterwards, this 
gentleman had a salary of thirty pounds 
a-week. He never forgot, however, 
what he had been, and his purse was 
always open to the poor brethren of his 
profession. One day, after dinner, he 
gave me hisentire history, part of which 
is well engraved upon my memory. 

‘* T had been for some time perform- 
ing in a village near Leeds,” said he ; 
“but our company having got into 
debt, we broke up, and each of its 
members set out in search ofan engage- 
ment elsewhere. When I had paid off 
the few shillings which I owed, I re- 
mained in possession of something un- 
der a pound. With this poor stock of 
cash, and some linen in a bundle, I 
left the scene of our late unsuccessful 
labours for York, resolved to lay aside 
all the ambition which I had felt to be- 
come a respectable actor, and to offer 
my services as ‘ property-man’ in one 
of the large theatres of the county, 
Full of hope, I reached York, where I 
was kept for four days in suspense,— 
the manager having told me to wait a 
day or two, until he could see what 
might be done for me. Finding, on 
the fourth day, that there was no pro- 
spect of my being employed, and my 
little fund having been sensibly di- 
minished, notwithstanding my econo- 
my, by the demands of the landlord of 
the little public-house at which I had 
put up—for I could not take a lodging 
in the uncertain state of my prospects, 
—I started again ; and, as my expecta- 
tion of obtaining regular employment in 
a large theatre had been much weak- 
ened, applied to the manager of the 
theatre in every townand village through 
which I passed, and in which a com- 
pany was performing. In this way I 
travelled a whole month, and over a 
distance of at least four hundred miles. 
I could not obtain an engagement of 
any kind, and but for the kindness of 
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the performers in some of the places 
which I visited, must have starved. 
This, however, had not been sufficient 
to prevent the dissipation of my little 
fund, and, article after article, all my 
humble stock of linen also disap- 
peared. I had sold my last shirt 
for two shillings, of which only one 
penny remained when I left » at 
six o'clock in the morning, to try my 
luck at a town thirty miles distant. As 
I went by a baker’s shop, I purchased 
a penny roll, and, when I had walked 
a few miles, soaked it in a stream, and 
made it at once my breakfast and my 
dinner,—for no other food was I likely 
to obtain that day. I reached my 
place of destination at six o’clock in 
the evening, and on inquiring for the 
theatre, was told that it was shut up, 
the company having quitted the town 
two days previously. What now was 
to be done? I had neither a home to 
go to, nor money to pay for one; yet I 
could not lie in the street. I inquired, 
therefore, for a lodging-house, and was 
referred to one which was the place of 
resort of workmen and others on the 
tramp. It was a small house, little 
better than a hovel; but the landlady 
appeared to be a good creature of her 
class ; and I learned, to my great satis- 
faction, that she had no other lodger 
that night,--for, although it is truly 
said, that Misery finds strange bed- 
fellows, yet in all my misery, I had 
never before been driven to the neces- 
sity of herding with common tramps. 
I told the landlady that I wished fora 
bed, and to know the price of it. She 
replied, fourpence. 1 said, [ had not 
fourpence ; but the neckcloth which I 
wore was worth at least double that 
amount, and that I would give it to her 
instead of money. 

“«¢ Sit down, young man,’ said the 
old lady, ‘ and I dare say we shall not 
disagree.’ 

“It was one of those biting days of 
December which make an Englishman 
feel all the comforts of the fireside; and 
although I was not in an hotel, with a 
carpeted room and an obedient waiter, 
I saw before me a fire equal to any 
which could have been commanded by 
alord. The warmth cheered me, and 
made me forget my hunger, until I saw 
the landlady open a cupboard, and 
take out two cups and saucers, and the 
other articles of that domestic meal of 
the Englishman, tea. 

“ « Tam expecting my son,’ said my 
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landlady, ‘ and he likes to find every 
thing ready when he comes home. He 
is a carpenter, and is gone to-day toa 
place six miles off, to do some work at 
the parsonage house.’ 

“In less than ten minutes, the son, a 
fine youth of twenty-two or twenty- 
three years of age, returned, and took 
his seat by the fire. As I sat opposite 
to him, and saw the kind looks which 
passed between him and his mother, I 
thought of what had been my lot; for 
before I became a wanderer I had a 
kind, good mother, and a happy, happy 
home. Alas, I had lost them both ! 
As soon as the son was seated, the old 
lady took two enormous tea-cakes from 
her cupboard, and began toasting them. 
This was too much. The kettle was 
chanting forth its delightful music ; 
its steam was pouring forth its cheering 
volumes,— cheering indeed to those 
only who know that it is the prelude of 
the cup which cheers but not inebri- 
ates. In a few minutes, the cakes 
were buttered, and the mother and son 
had drawn the chairs to the table. In 
spite of myself, a tear rolled down my 
cheek. The old lady saw it. Oh wo- 
man, woman, what an angel can you 
be, when your heart has not been per- 
verted by the cruel commerce of the 
world! In an instant, another cup and 
saucer were placed upon the table, 
and another huge cake was produced. 
Oh, how my eyes glistened, and 
watered, and my heart beat, when I 
saw these preparations! And _ yet, 
could it be for me? could this poor 
woman, earning her subsistence by let- 
ting out beds at fourpence per night, 
and toiling hard during the day, have 
felt for the wanderer a pity which the 
wealthy and the luxurious had denied ? 
My doubt was not of long duration. 
The third cake was buttered, and the 
tea was poured into the third cup. I 
watched the door anxiously: I listened 
attentively, to ascertain if any third per- 
son was descending the stairs; but the 
door moved not, and the stairs creaked 
not; and in a voice which, although it 
proceeded from a fat dame of fifty, was 
sweeter to me than the dulcet tones of 
Siddons or O'Neil, the landlady said, 

“ «Come, young man, draw your 
chair to the table, and do not let your 
tea get cold.’ 

“¢€ Oh, ma’am,’ said I, ¢ you are 
very kind, but I cannot take any.’ 

“*¢ Not take any! and why not, I 
should like to know ?” 
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“ ¢ Because I have no money.’ 

“ ¢ Young man, young man!’ said 
she, ‘do as I bid you. Iam a mo- 
ther, and should think-it hard, if my 
poor boy, after a hard day’s walk, 
and with no money in his pocket, 
could find no Christian friend to give 
him a cake and a cup of tea. If I am 
poor, thank God, I am not so poor but 
that I can do to others as I wish them 
to do to me.’ 

“Was not this Christianity, my 
friend? Would that the world were 
peopled by such Christians in feeling 
as this good woman! I would not 
care what they were called—-Turks, 
Jews, or even idolaters. We have pro- 
fessing Christians enough; but how 
few are there who divide their loaf with 
the suffering poor! Twenty years have 
elapsed since this scene occurred. I 
have, as you know, been fortunate; I 
have had all that man could desire, all 
that ambition such as mine could wish ; 
but at no time have I forgotten the tea 
and cake of the good woman of : 
and never since that day have I had 
emotion so strong, or sensation so ex- 
quisite, as when I travelled forty miles 
out of my way, and in my own car- 
riage, to visit my kind Samaritan, and 
force into her reluctant hand the whole 
proceeds of my engagement of the pre- 
ceding night. You may judge of her 
surprise, when a handsome travelling 
carriage stopped at her humble door, 
and the poor young man whom she had 
relieved recalled the circumstance to 
her mind. 

Whilst we were at tea, the son sud- 
denly exclaimed,— 

«IT say, mother, the players that 
left here are at , and played last 
night. The playhouse was crammed ; 
and to-night they act Othello. Every 
body is going to the play.’ 

“ Players, and success! Did I hear 
aright? [ made inquiries of the youth, 
and he repeated what he had said. I 
was elated, and yet why? Was it 
more probable that I should be fortu- 
nate here than I had been elsewhere ¢ 
My reason could not say yes; but 
something told me, in spite of my rea- 
son, that the next day was to be the 
glorious springtide of my life. I rose 
the next morning ut seven, and found 
breakfast prepared for me. In vain 
did I declare that I would not accept 
it, and that the handkerchief which I 
was to leave was barely of value, even 
if sold at the highest possible price, to 
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repay what I had received. The good 
woman was positive ; and having break- 
fasted, I presented my handkerchief. 

“¢ Keep it, young man; and may 
an old woman’s blessing go with you. 
I see you are of a different stamp from 
the people I usually lodge, and some- 
thing tells me I shall never be poorer 
for my kindness to you.’ 

‘“¢ Her manner was positive —so po- 
sitive, that [ could not attempt to re- 
sist it. What do you think I did? 
Only an actor, you will say, could have 
done it. But it was not acting; my 
heart was bursting—I fell upon her 
neck, and kissed her. [again thought 
of my own mother, and all the desola- 
tion of my condition arose to my mind. 
In less than two hours, I reached the 
little town, or rather village, in which 
this fortunate company were perform- 
ing, and was told at the barn, against 
which a large board with the word 
Tueatre was placed, that the manager 
was gone to call upon a magistrate, at 
his seat, a mile or two distant, but that 
he would return shortly. He did not 
return for several hours, as the great 
man had probably kept him waiting a 
long time for an audience. A strolling 
actor must not disturb a country ma- 
gistrate in the process of his digestion ; 
he may in such case run the risk of re- 
ceiving a committal instead of a be- 
speak! At one o'clock, I was still at 
the theatre, when the great man of my 
hopes—for at that moment he was an 
emperor in my eyes—made his appear- 
ance; but he told me briefly, and as I 
then thought roughly, that he was going 
to dinner, and if I had any thing to 
say to him, I must go to the Bull Inn, 
at two o'clock, or even later. For 
form sake, I waited until half-past 
two, when I hastened to the Bull, and 
found the manager smoking his pipe, 
and drinking brandy-and-water, with 
his principal tragedian and chief comic 
performer, and three or four of the 
tradesmen of the place, with whom he 
had already become a great favourite. 
Brandy-and-water is a rare thing with 
even a strolling manager; but what 
were my ideas of the business the com- 
pany were doing when I saw two of his 
performers revelling in the same luxury ? 
* This must be a sharing concern,’ said 
I, ‘ and a good one.’ 

“¢ Sit down,’ said the manager, 
‘ and tell me what you want.’ 

I did so, and rather more modestly, 
perhaps, than my desolate situation 
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would have warranted, stated my de- 
sires and my qualifications. The 
manager heard me very good-naturedly, 
but damped my hopes at once, with 

“ ¢ Young man —still young man— 
we have no room for you. But come,’ 
added he, ‘ I dare say you will have no 
objection to a good bit of beef. Land- 
lord, send in the beef again, and a hot 

otato, and a quart of your best ale. 

e must not allow a distressed brother 
to march away upon an empty sto- 
mach.’ : 

** When I had fared gloriously upon 
the beef, and taken my ale, the manager 
called for a glass of brandy-and-water 
and a pipe, which he placed before me. 
This was cheering and pleasant enough, 
but it was not an engagement. An 
hour having passed away in conversa- 
tion, during which I learned that the 
company had, on the first night of their 
performance, received the enormous 
sum of 27/. 8s.—boxes, pit, and gal- 
lery being crowded to suffocation ; it 
being, in fact, what the London mana- 
gers call an overflowing house ; and 
that they had three bespeaks on hand, 
which they estimated at 25/. each, I 
rose to take my leave; but without 
knowing how I was to shape my 
course, or where I was to sleep,— for 
not a farthing remained in my pocket. 
Hope I had no longer; the angel had 
taken its flight, and the demon of de- 
spair had usurped its place. But mark 
how little we are justified in allowing 
the demon to assume an empire over 
us when we are most down. As I 
rose from my chair, the manager, who 
was Mr. G » Many years a per- 
former in London, said to his principal 
tragedian, a pompous gentleman in a 
black brown coat,— 

** € Romeo, undo thy purse-strings, 
and let thy gold flow forth. Theyouth is 
penniless, and the winter storm invites 
not to journey, without the means of 
bribing hard-faced landlords to provide 
the traveller’s home. I give five shil- 
lings. My earnings have been great, 
my Romeo, and charity sits like a jew- 
elled crown upon the caput of the 
rich. Do thou thy two-and-sixpence 
also give.’ 

“Thus appealed to, the Romeo 
and Richard of the nomade troop 
threw down his half-crown piece, and 
the head comedian followed his ex- 
ample. Thus was I rich again. The 
manager squeezed my hand heartily, 
wished me good-by and good luck ; and 
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behold me again upon the world. Yet 
my heart was heavy,—for I could not 
help thinking what a glorious chance I 

had lost. Half a share in this happy 
ae company would have been a 
prize to me, and where was I to expect 
to find another sharing company will- 
ing to accept my services, and so well 
able to remunerate them? I had left 
the little town more than half a mile 
behind me, when I heard a loud voice 
shouting, ‘ Master Player, stop ; mana- 
ger has altered his mind.’ The glad 
sound made me turn quickly, and ac- 
company the lout who summoned me 
to return. To be brief, I had not left 
the worthy manager ten minutes, when 
the tragedian recommended that, as 
they were doing well, a half share 
should be set aside from the receipts 
of the four or five principal performers 
and the manager, and that I should be 
installed as keeper of the wardrobe, 
property-man, and to go on for small 
parts. Six months did I remain with 
thiscompany. Westrolled about from 
town to town, and village to village, 
sometimes losing, sometimes gaining ; 
but so successful on the average, that 
my half-share produced for the time at 
the rate of fifteen shillings a-week ; and 
at the end of six months I had laid by 
4l. But this was not all. Towards 
the fifth month, one of the best actors 
of the company left it for an engage- 
ment at Canterbury, and I was allowed 
to try my skill in his characters. I 
was eminently successful, and had the 
good fortune to attract the notice of a 
London female star, who gave me a re- 
commendation to the Glasgow theatre, 
at which I was soon engaged, by cor- 
respondence, at a salary of 2/. per 
week. From this day, every thing 
smiled upon me; and in less than two 
years I made my debut in London, and 
was immediately afterwards engaged for 
three years, at 16/. 18/. and 201. a- 
week. 1 am now a star myself, and 
when I obtain leave of absence, can 
run into the country, and get my thirty 
pounds a night.” 

Such was the story of my good 
friend May it serve to cheer 
the heart of some poor stroller, such as 
he had been, and to impress upon his 
mind this great truth,—there is no si- 
tuation so desperate as not to admit of 
hope, and no obstacle too great for per- 
severing industry and probity to over- 
come. 

Many of our favourite and most suc- 
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cessful performers could yes re- 
late scenes of their own life quite as 
discouraging as these which the gentle- 
man whose relation I have just given 
passed through, if they were not re- 
strained by false pride,—for of all pro- 
fessions, that of the stage is perhaps 
the most painful, the most discourag- 
ing, for nearly two-thirds of the actor’s 
life. 

Munden, Incledon, and Emery, 
were at one time my intimate acquaint- 
ances. The parsimony and the ec- 
centricities of Munden have been much 
spoken of ; but those who have related 
anecdotes of his meanness have always 
omitted to mention that he was ecentric 
in the expenditure of his money, and 
that his parsimony was redeemed by 
many kind acts. 1 always found Mun- 
den ready to contribute to any real 
charity ; but he took care in giving his 
subscription to say, “ Don’t let it be 
known that it comes from me, for it 
would look like ostentation. People 
say Iam a mean man, and I have no 
desire to belie the character they give. 
Better be mean, my boy, and pay one’s 
way, than make a grand show of gene- 
rosity at other people’s expense.” That 
he really did some petty things, how- 
ever, cannot be denied. Most persons 
have heard of the umbrella. Munden 
had an old umbrella, which he had pro- 
bably purchased second-hand, for a 
shilling, or, at the utmost, eighteen- 
pence. Meeting a friend who was 
about to leave the country, and for 
whom he professed an attachment, he 
said he should like, before they parted 
for ever, to make an exchange of pre- 
sents, as a remembrance of their friend- 
ship. His friend willingly adopted the 
idea, and said he would call upon 
him. 

“There is no time like the pre- 
sent,” said Munden, who saw a new 
silk umbrella in the gentleman’s hand. 
** Suppose we exchange umbrellas.” 

The gentleman, who was either more 
generous or less observant than Mun- 
den, instantly acceded to the proposi- 
tion, and carried off the old cotton 
rain-protector as the gift of “ Joe Mun- 
den ;” whilst the clever actor walked 
off triumphantly with the new silk. 

Another anecdote of Munden’s fore- 
sight is less generally known, although 
equally, if not more, authentic,— for I 
heard it from the lady herself who was 
the victimised party. When the only 
child of this lady, who was the wife of 
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a Covent Garden performer, was chris- 
tened, Munden was one of the god- 
fathers. A large party had assembled ; 
and as it was in the old-fashioned 
times, when people were made to pay 
handsomely for their dinners and 
soirées, by presents to the servants of 
the houses at which they were invited, 
the nurse looked forward to a rich har- 
vest. Towards the close of the even- 
ing, Munden told the lady that he 
wished to give something to the nurse, 
but that he had left his purse at home ; 
and asked the lady to lend him half- 
a-crown. She knew very well that 
lending meant giving in this case ; but 
immediately laid down a half-crown 
piece. 

“ My dear,” says Munden, “ this 
will not do at all; it looks nothing to 
put into the hands of the nurse. Give 
it to me, if you can, in change.” 

She took back the half-crown, and 
gave him two shillings and a sixpence. 
“ This,” said he, “will do very 
well.” 

On the following day, the lady 
asked the nurse how she had suc- 
ceeded. 

“ Very well indeed, ma’am,” replied 
the nurse; “ I got more than eleven 
pounds.” 

“And to think of Mr. Munden’s 
giving you half-a-crown,” said the 
lady; ‘ really, wonders will never 
cease.” 

“Lord, ma’am!” said the nurse, 
“ Mr. Munden did not give me half-a- 
crown; he only gave me a shilling, 
and that I did not expect.” 

Joe’s diplomacy put eighteenpence 
into his pocket; for it is needless to 
say, that he never thought of repaying 
the sum which he had borrowed. 

Munden was at times, not always, a 
very cheerful companion, and full of 
anecdote. Lis story of old Bologna, 
the clown, was a stock-piece. When 
Bologna arrived in England from Italy, 
he was unable to get what he called a 
good dinner. He had never enough, 
or it never was cooked to his mind. 
At length he resolved to have a treat. 
He was very fond of calf’s head, and 
learned in Italy to dress it in a peculiar 
way. Although he spoke but few 
words of English, he would not send 
his servant to the butcher, lest she 
should make a bad choice, and went 
himself. 


“I want de head,” said he to the 
butcher. 
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The butcher shewed him a bullock’s 
head. 

“ Not dat—not dat!” said Bologna. 

He was then shewn another, which 
he took to be the head of a cow. 

“Oh you stupid man, you stupid 
man !” cried Bologna; “ you shew me 
de papa cow-head, and de mamma 
cow-head; it is de little child cow- 
head dat I want.” 

Another of his stories was of Cooke, 
the tragedian. Munden, Incledon, 
and eight or ten other performers, met 
at a tavern near Bow Street; and when 
the wine had circulated freely, a wager 
was laid by which he who could contrive 
to get a good dinner for the whole party 
without paying for it, should be free of 
cost at all their parties for a month to 
come. Cooke offered to execute the 
scheme, and that, too, with the land- 
lady of the house in which they were, 
although she was notorious for her 
prudence where pounds, shillings, and 
pence, were concerned. The bell was 
rung, and the landlady was requested 
to walk up. 

** Mr. Munden and myself,” said 
Cooke, “ have laid a wager of a din- 
ner and wine for twelve persons ; but 
as it cannot be decided for some time, 
we wish to know if you will supply 
the dinner on Sunday, and take our 
word it shall be paid for when the 
wager is decided.” 

The landlady, not suspecting any 
trick, and knowing that Cooke and 
Munden were both paying men where 
honour was in question, answered, 
“ Certainly, Mr. Cooke.” 

On the following Sunday a splendid 
dinner was served, and the best wines 
were consumed without limit. The 
cost was upwards of thirty pounds, 
which the landlady entered in her 
books “to Mr. Munden, or Mr. 
Cooke.” 

A month passed, and she said no- 
thing about the bill. She then ven- 
tured to inquire if the wager had been 
decided. ‘* Not yet,” was the reply. 
Month by month, and even week by 
week, was the question repeated : the 
reply was always, “ Not yet.” At 
length the landlady lost patience, and 
insisted on knowing what the wager 
was. 

Cooke then, with a grave face, 
said, ** You are really very impertinent ; 
but I can see no objection to giving 
you the information you require. The 
bet was as to which side St. Paul’s 
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will fall on —the north, south, east, or 
west; and as it is not yet fallen, of 
course the wager is not decided, and 
until it does fall you can have no 
claim.” 

The landlady threatened a writ; but 
Cooke only laughed ; and as she did 
not choose to offend such good cus- 
tomers as the leading performers of the 
two patent theatres, she found it more 
prudent to substitute entreaty for 
menace. Cooke kept her in suspense 
for three years, and then generously dis- 
charged the bill from his own purse. 

I knew little of Cooke in my news- 
paper days, but saw a great deal of 
him when I was a boy. Mr. Brunton, 
the father of the present Dowager 
Countess of Craven, was on a visit, 
with his wife and daughter, at my fa- 
ther’s house. Cooke was at that time a 
suitor to Miss Brunton, and was rather 
encouraged by Mr. Brunton,—for he 
had begun to take alarm at the assidui- 
ties of Lord Craven. Miss Brunton, 
indeed, was a young lady of such vir- 
tuous principles, that there was really 
little cause of alarm ; but the father did 
not choose that the reputation of his 
daughter should be exposed to the 
comments of wicked or idle tongues. 
Cooke was therefore a frequent visitor ; 
but, as he knew how rigid Brunton 
was as to personal conduct, he was 
upon good behaviour, and never ap- 
peared out of the character of a gentle- 
man, which he could perform so well 
when the enemy had not attacked his 
brain. One evening, however, after he 
had been dining with our family, he 
could not be induced by any hint to 
take his departure. It was eleven 
o’clock ; the ladies had long since re- 
tired, and Mr. Brunton and myself 
only remained at the table with Cooke. 
At length Brunton also withdrew, after 
requesting me privately to see Cooke 
out, and, above all, not to give him any 
more wine. When we were alone, 
Cooke began to lecture me on morality 
and virtue. 

“ My good boy,” said he, “ avoid 
drunkenness as you would the devil.” 
He was then half drunk. “It has 
been the ruin of thousands,—it has 
been the ruin of me.” Here he drank 
another glass of wine. “ George Fre- 
derick Cooke is an actor; he might 
have been a general, if he had been a 
sober man, and had fought gloriously, 
as well as gallantly, for his beloved 
king. Eschew drunkenness —avoid 
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wine.” (Another glass.) ‘ Be sober, 
and you may become a great man.” 
Cooke now took up the decanter, and 
saw that it was empty. “TI could 
have wished for another glass,” added 
he; “ and would also wish to give 
you one—a single glass,—for there are 
two periods of life at which wine 
should be taken in moderation—in ex- 
treme youth, to fortify the juices— in 
old age, to reanimate the blood. Do 
you know where the wine is kept? 
if so, get another bottle.” Conld I, 
who adored actors, refuse this to the 
first tragedian of the age? In a few 
minutes the decanter was replenished. 
I drank glass for glass with the moral- 
ist, until we were both in the state 
which is more to be envied in the 
breach than in the observance. At 
two o'clock in the morning Cooke 
rolled home. The debauch was re- 
peated more than once; and fortunate 
was it for my morals when Mr. Brun- 
ton left, and [I saw the moralist no 
more, except on the stage. 

John Emery, too, was a bon vivant, 
but in a very different way from Cooke. 
He did not disgrace himself by drink- 
ing for drinking sake, and only forgot 
himself when at the social board. If 
there ever was a thoroughly good crea- 
ture, it was poor Emery. He was an 
excellent son, a kind husband, and an 
indulgent father. I knew him when [ 
was a boy; he taught me to draw 
ships and boats, which was his favourite 
style of drawing (Emery was an eu- 
graver, I believe, by profession, before 
he was a player); and kept me sup- 
plied with pocket-money, the readiest 
road to a boy’s heart. For some years 
after Emery was engaged at Covent 
Garden Theatre at a salary of 20. 
a-week, his father and mother were 
performing in the country. The father 
was an indifferent actor ; but his mother 
had considerable talent, and was, per- 
haps, the best actress in her line—the 
old woman —out of London. Although 
John Emery had a family of his own, 
he was constantly making presents to 
his parents; and, wherever they were 
playing, went down to perform for their 
benefit. As he was an universal fa- 
vourite, his parents were certain to have 
full houses. During the whole of the 
time that they remained upon the 
stage, taking two benefits a year, they 
received at least 200/. a-year in addi- 
tion to their salaries from the assist- 
ance of their son. Emery himself, 
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notwithstanding the amount of his in- 
come, which could not have averaged 
less than 1500/. a-year—for whenever 
he had a week to spare from Covent 
Garden Theatre, he would earn at least 
100/. in the country—died poor, the 
lot of nine actors out of ten, even of 
those who are splendidly paid! Pru- 
dence is by no means the leading fea- 
ture in the character of persons of this 
profession. 

Of Incledon, I have nothing to say 
that is not generally known. He was 
a low man in his habits, and had no- 
thing but his voice to recommend him, 
except, indeed, his good nature. His 
mind was of an inferior order, and his 
credulity was so great, that he was the 
prey of every sharper, and the butt of 
all his acquaintances. He was once 
entrapped into the purchase ofa stone, 
prepared in the form of a lozenge, 
which he was told was an infallible 
preservative of the voice if kept in the 
mouth ; and for several months he 
never took it out, except when he was 
singing or eating. Incledon lost his 
voice, and retired from the stage in 
poor circumstances; but, after some 
time, fancied that he had recovered his 
powers, and made an attempt at the 
Lyceum Theatre, which was a lament- 
able failure. It was really painful to 
witness this exhibition of a broken- 
down man. Now and then his notes 
were clear, and it was evident that 
something remained of the great Incle- 
don; but the performance on the whole 
convinced his friends that his day was 
gone. Incledon himself, however, 
would not attribute his failure to the 
true cause, although he admitted that 
he had failed. He assigned it to the 
gas, which he said got into his throat 
and destroyed his voice. Poor Incle- 
don! the London audience will pro- 
bably never again hear a native melo- 
dist such as you were in your days of 
prosperity. 

My fondness for theatricals brought 
me into contact with the greatest actor 
of his time in his way— for Cooke 
and Kemble were never honoured with 
a call to die again— Romeo Coates. I 
was in the country, editing a journal, 
and was a member of the private thea- 
tre, when Romeo Coates, having 
heard that we were getting up a play 
for the relief of some distressed widows, 
came over to us, and offered to pay all 
the expenses of the evening, if we 
would allow him to play the principal 
character. As our chief tragedian did 
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not choose to resign his post of honour, 
we were unable to avail ourselves of his 
offer; and thus the poor widows were 
consequently destined to receive twenty 
or thirty pounds less than they would 
have had if it bad been accepted. 
Coates, however, begged that he might 
be thought of, if any other calamity 
should call upon us to get up a similar 
public performance ; and, in order to 
cultivate our new acquaintance, invited 
me to pay a visit to him at the town in 
which he was residing, and which was 
distant about eight miles from that 
in which the play was getting up. 
I took an early opportunity of visiting 
the amateur actor, and seeing the mag- 
nificent dresses in which he performed 
Hamlet and Romeo, and the buttons of 
which were studded with brilliants. 
Coates, or, as he was generally term- 
ed, Cockadoodledoo, from the cock 
painted, as his crest, on the extraor- 
dinary carriage, made of copper, in 
which he drove about, had at this time 
about 15001. a-year, the greater portion 
of which he expended in paying for 
being permitted to make a fool of 
himself on the stage, and in the pur- 
chase of lottery tickets, constantly hop- 
ing for a prize, and never getting one. 
He was a marvellous recounter of feats 
in which he pretended to be engaged, 
and always made his personal courage 
the leading feature of his narration. 
1 remember his telling me, among 
other things, that a French fleet once 
appeared off the island, in the West 
Indies, on which his estates were situ- 
ated, and that the boats were putting 
off with the troops to effect a landing, 
‘when he put himself at the head of the 
planters, and all the force they could 
muster, and, rushing to the shore, drew 
his sword, and flourished it in the air 
in defiance of the invaders. 

“They no sooner saw this,” said 
Coates, “than they were filled with 
alarm, put about their boats, and in a 
few minutes were sailing away from 
the island.” 

I saw Coates frequently for some 
months, and then no more for a year. 
At the end of that time, I went to Lon- 
don, where he was performing fre- 
quently as the “Amateur ;” and al- 
ways, as I believed then, and believe 
now, from mixed motives of vanity and 
benevolence. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that I had not been many hours in 
London when I was induced to take a 
different view of one of his motives. I 
called upon a gentleman connected 
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with the Morning Post, and asked 
him to give me an admission to the 
theatre. 

“You had better go,” said this per- 
son, * to the Lyceum. Coates is to 
perform, and it is high time that he 
should be exposed. From my situa- 
tion, I cannot do this act of public 
justice ; but you are little known in 
London, and can interfere without any 
unpleasant feelings to yourself.” 

He then informed me, that although 
Coates might not be receiving any 
money directly for his performance on 
charitable occasions, a certain person 
who had influence over him was dis- 
posing of his services for money; and 
stated that the widow of an officer for 
whom he had performed had been 
compelled to give a bill for 20/., 
which she had paid, and which was 
then in his possession. He told me, 
that if I would go to the theatre, and 
publicly call Coates to account, he 
would be there with the bill. Young, 
ardent, and foolish, 1 was easily per- 
suaded to do as he wished ; and thirty 
minutes before the hour at which the 
play was to commence I was in the 
pit of the Lyceum. The theatre was 
crowded. I stood upon one of the 
seats, and told the audience that I 
wished to address them. For some 
time this was objected to; but at 
length I was permitted to begin. 
When I came to the story of the officer’s 
widow, the “‘ Amateur’s” friends, who 
looked upon me as a_ calumniator, 
hissed me loudly; but I stood firm, 
and declared that I would be heard to 
the end. Another portion of the au- 
dience, anxious probably for a row, 
insisted on my being heard; and for 
ten minutes I went on without inter- 
ruption. At length some persons in 
the boxes called out, “* Produce your 
proofs.” I looked round for the gen- 
tleman of the Morning Post, but he 
was not there; and I was in great 
danger of being taken out and dragged 
through the kennel, when he made his 
appearance with the bill in his hand, 
which was passed to me. I read it 
aloud, and shewed it to several persons 
in the pit, who declared that it was 
“all right.” Coates was now loudly 
called for; and, as he refused for a 
long time to come forward, the pittites 
threatened to tear up the benches and 
demolish the chandelier. The curtain 
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was then drawn up, and the “ Amateur,” 
in the dress of eleses, in the play of 
the West Indian, made his appear- 
ance. Instead of refuting the charge, 
he came to the foot-lights, and, look- 
ing at me, said, 

“ IT don’t know who youare.” (He 
had probably forgotten me in his agi- 
tation.) ‘* You have the dress of a 
gentleman; but I can tell you, sir, 
that it is in my power to give you a 
thousand pounds to leave the theatre.” 

This was all that could be got from 
him. I replied, that he was too gene- 
rous ; that if he would lay down half 
the sum for the theatrical fund I would 
leave immediately. The storm now 
began to rage furiously; and a person 
in the boxes who had previously hissed 
me, proposed three groans for the 
“ Amateur,” and three cheers for the 
orator, which were given heartily. A 
long discussion was then held, as to 
whether Mr. Coates should be per- 
mitted to perform, which was at length 
decided in the affirmative, upon the 
observation of one of the audience, that 
they had paid their money to see the 
fun,” and would not be disappointed. 
But poor Coates was sadly annoyed 
by remarks from the pit and gallery 
during his performance. Mathews and 
Liston were in the upper boxes, and 
enjoying the “ fun,” as may be easily 
conceived. On the following day, a 
long account of this affair appeared in 
the Post, which was copied into the 
other papers; and the managers of 
Covent Garden Theatre brought out an 
interlude, in which it was cleverly pa- 
rodied. Coates was present in the 
boxes every time it was performed, and 
appeared to take as much pleasure in 
the ridicule that was made of him as 
the rest of the audience; but he did 
not continue to appear again upon the 
stage for nearly a twelvemonth. It 
would be highly unfair in me to re- 
frain now from stating, that I had good 
reason to believe, only two days after 
the exposé which I made, that Coates 
bad been made the victim of the cu- 
pidity of the person at whose request 
he had performed for the officer's 
widow; and that neither on that nor 
on any other occasion had he received 
one farthing for his services. The 
“ Amateur” has long since discon- 
tinued fretting his hour upon the stage, 
and now resides at Boulogne,* an 


* To say nothing of the large space of time which intervenes betwixt the days of 
those reminiscences and the present, seas roll and mountains rise between our 
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obliging old gentleman, ever ready to 
do a kind act to any body and every 
body; fond of acting as a volunteer 
master of the ceremonies at the public 
balls, and still the object of ridicule, 
which fortunately he is unable to dis- 
cover. 

Whilst I am upon the chapter of 
actors, I will take the opportunity of 
saying a few words on the way in 
which these gentlemen are treated by 
the press. I cannot conceive any thing 
more absurd than the standard of 
theatrical talent which is set up bya 
great portion of the London public; 
many of them form their opinions from 
what is written by the theatrical critics 
of the newspapers, and others who im- 
agine that all is favouritism with these 
gentlemen, are wilfully blind to the 
merits of an actor merely because he is 
praised by the newspapers. Is there, 
then, really no true standard by which 
an actor is to be measured, or do the 
play-going public know so little of 
what good acting is that they are in- 
sensible to its merits, and so loud oc- 
casionally in their applause of what is 
not intrinsic? It is only now and 
then that the press agrees thoroughly 
with itself and with the public. Some 
persons pretend that the press has too 
much power in such matters, and others 
that it has no power. If the following 
anecdote, which was related to me by 
a London reporter, be true, it has some- 
times a power which is any thing but 
legitimate. A young tragedian of very 
amiable manners and excellent conduct 
in private life, but little theatrical 
talent, made his début, many years ago, 
in Romeo, at one of the large theatres : 
it was a failure. He was then put 
into second-rate characters, still a 
failure ; then in third-rate parts, still a 
failure; and then “shelved.” The 





contributor and the romantic subject of his memoir. He is not, accordingly, as yet 
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Ee young man was almost heart- 
roken. He cared no longer about his 
London engagement, but his character 
was ruined for the country, to which 
he must return at the close of the 
season. A good-natured reporter took 
him by the hand, and invited him to 
spend the evening at the Wrekin 
Tavern in Broad Court, where he in- 
troduced him to the corps of theatrical 
reporters, with whom the actor became 
a general favourite. After some time 
the reporter stated his case to his col- 
leagues, and remarked much upon the 
impudence of the public in condemning 
an actor who had not been damned by 
the press. ‘ These fellows,” said he, 
meaning the public, “ must not be 
allowed to have an opinion of their 
own.” On the following day three of 
the papers contained in their theatrical 
criticisms a paragraph expressive of 
surprise that a very clever and deserving 
actor was put upon the shelf by an 
intrigue of the green-room. This was 
repeated and repeated, until the mana- 
ger was compelled in his defence to 
give the actor another trial. The press 
now kept him up. He played again, 
and was still kept up by the papers. 
The public said, “ Well, this is very 
strange; we thought he was a bad 
actor, but we must have been wrong, 
for all the newspapers cannot be mis- 
taken!” The young man regained 
courage, improved, and went through 
the season so successfully that he 
had no difficulty afterwards in obtain- 
ing a good provincial engagement. I 
give the anecdote without answering 
for its truth, but the character of the 
good-natured wag to whom the trick is 
attributed, gives it some weight in my 


opinion, whatever others may think of 
it. 





aware that his old acquaintance, Romeo Coates, has come out in a new part,—that of 
the representative of a mighty empire, aud the monitor of kings. He will perhaps 
marvel to hear, that he did not meet with the fate of the babbling poet who recom- 
mended peace between Brutus and Cassius, Louis Philippe proved a much milder. 
mannered man than either the Roman stoic or epicurean. He did not order Romeo 
Coates to be flogged; on the contrary, when that worthy ‘‘ Amateur” presented 
himself to bis French majesty on the pier of Boulogne, and shouted aloud, “ Vive le 
roi! Vivant la France et l’Angleterre! Soit entr’ elles la paix pour toujours!” The 
king hastily seized the opportunity, and replied to Mr. Coates in English: “ Yes, 
eternal prosperity to England and to France,—eternal peace between them; and I 
promise you, while I live you shall have peace.” This will amuse our contributor. 
He will laugh to find the amateur actor turned into an amateur plenipotentiary ; but 
he will be glad to learn the 1500. a-year of which he speaks cannot be quite gone ; 
for Coates was enabled to oblige royalty, by lending it ahandsome suite of apartments 


at the Hétel du Nord.—O, Y. 
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NORTH AMERICAN BOUNDARY. 


A work upon this subject, in two 
parts, has been recently presented to 
both houses of parliament by command 
of her majesty. Part I. consists of 
correspondence relating to the bound- 
ary between the British possessions in 
North America and the United States 
of America, under the treaty of 1783. 
The second contains the “ Report of 
the British Commissioners appointed 
to survey the territory in dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States of America on the North-Eastern 
Boundary of the United States, with an 
Appendix.” The first contains a vo- 
luminous correspondence betwixt Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Forsyth, Sir John Harvey, 
Governor Fairfield, and General Scott, 
together with a variety of official letters 
from Lord Palmerston, and the several 
holders of the colonial seals for the last 
few years. With respect to this corre- 
spondence, we shall only observe, as to 
one portion, that it is embarrassed 
with all the lengthiness and “ round- 
aboutedness” which distinguish the 
effusions of diplomatists who have to 
deal with two species of truth, one of 
which is not practically true ; moreover, 
it is unrelieved by any thing like the 
elegance of style and vigour of ex- 
pression, which rendered the notes and 
despatches of Mr. Canning readable. 
Another portion shews to great advan- 
tage beside the first;—it is that car- 
ried on by the veterans, Sir John Har- 
vey and General Scott. In the last page 
of the work there is the following ex- 
tract from a letter addressed to our gal- 
lant countryman by Lord Normanby 
—an extract which, as honouring the 
brave and true on either side (itis a 
dubious phrase, but we do not mean 
to include Lord Normanby), we gladly 
quote :— 


“* Her majesty’s government have re- 
ceived with much satisfaction your report 
of your negotiations with Major-General 
Scott for the provisional adjustment of 
the boundary question, and approve and 
sanction the terms on which you ulti- 
mately agreed. The correspondence be- 
tween yourself and that officer is honour- 
able alike to you and to him. It is 
gratifying to observe that the feelings of 
— esteem that were established 

etween General Scott and yourself, 
when formerly opposed to each other in 
the field, should, after the lapse of so 
many years, have induced and enabled 


you both to concur in averting from your 
respective countries the calamities of war. 
Having laid these papers before the queen, 
I have been honoured with her majesty’s 
commands to signify to you her entire 
approbation of your conduct on this 
occasion.” 


The truth is, that if it had not been 
for the good sense and good feeling of 
General Scott, it would have been im- 
possible, in spite of all the wisdom and 
forbearance of the lieutenant-governor 
of New Brunswick, to prevent that sin- 
gularly indiscreet and reckless fune- 
tionary, Governor Fairfield, from raising, 
at the head of the desperate band of 
adventurers over whom he presides, a 
flame upon the border, difficult to ex- 
tinguish without considerable loss of 
blood and treasure on our part, and, 
in all probability, permanent injury to 
the institutions and growing prosperity 
of the United States of America. With 
this division of the work we do not 
propose to proceed farther; we turn to 
the second and infinitely more import- 
ant portion, namely, the Report of the 
Commissioners. 

In a letter dated Foreign Office, 3d 
June, 1840, Lord Palmerston informs 
Mr. Fox that he transmits to him, for 
the use of Mr. Forsyth, two copies of 
the Report and the annexed maps ; 
and desires he will state that the British 
government continues to feel an un- 
abated desire to bring the long-pending 
questions about the boundary between 
the United States and the British pos- 
sessions in North America to a final 
and satisfactory settlement. He goes 
on to remark, in substance, that there 
must be some great inherent difficulties 
in the question at issue, from the cir- 
cumstance of their having been in 
debate since 1783, notwithstanding the 
earnest and repeated endeavours made 
by both governments to bring them to 
an adjustment. Still he expresses a 
confident hope, founded on the sincere 
desire of a final arrangement enter- 
tained by both parties, that the affair 
will be at last and speedily brought to 
an amicable and satisfactory conclu- 
sion. He suggests that future operations 
may be best guided by considering and 
avoiding the causes of past failure ; and 
amongst these, as the leading cause, he 
puts “the want”—he might have said 
the utter want—of correct information 
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as to the topographical features and 
physical character of the disputed ter- 
ritory. In point of fact, it was impos- 
sible, in the absence of this information, 
for the King of Holland to come to any 
decision which either ought or could be 
satisfactory to either claimant. The 
noble viscount then indulges in one of 
the usual diplomatic fourishes about 
peace and friendship, in a strain no 
doubt as earnest and sincere, though 
not quite so poetical, as that in the 
despatch described by Hamlet — 

“ As Love between them like the palm 

might flourish ; 
As Peace should still her wheaten gar- 
land wear.”’ 

We, however, soon learn, from. this 
sorry minister himself, that the Ame- 
ricans have from first to last been play- 
ing at fast and loose with him. The 
only thing that can be said in his 
favour is, that they did the same with 
his predecessors, and that he seems 
disposed to turn restive. The want of 
information, and the necessity for in- 
formation as preliminary to any ar- 
rangement between the two countries 
with respect to the boundary, was, it 
seems, acknowledged by both govern- 
ments years ago; and the president 
proposed, and the British government 
consented, that the disputed territory 
should be explored and surveyed by a 
joint commission. The general prin- 
ciples upon which this commission was 
to be guided in its local operations was 
settled, or rather supposed by Lord Pal- 
merston to have been settled, by means 
of a correspondence between the re- 
spective governments in the years 1837 
and 1838. 

In April, accordingly, of last year, 
he transmitted to the president a draft 
of a convention to regulate the pro- 
ceedings of the proposed joint-com- 
mission. The president, however, re- 
fused to assent to it, though the 
preamble of the draft recited textually 
the agreement come to by means of 
notes exchanged between the respect- 
ive governments, and the articles of the 
draft were formed in strict conformity 
with the agreement. The American 
sent a counter-draft, differing mate- 
rially from the former, but did not 
condescend to assign any reasons for 
the variance. Upon this Lord Palmer- 
ston meekly observes (and here we 
really must quote his own words) :— 
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“* Her majesty’s government certainly 
might have expected that some reasons 
would have been given, to explain why 
the United States government declined 
to confirm an arrangement which was 
founded upon propositions made by that go- 
vernment itself, and upon modifications to 
which that government had agreed ! —or 
that if the American government thought 
that the draft of convention thus pro- 
posed to it was not in conformity with 
the previous agreement, it would have 
pointed out in what respect the two 
differed.” 


Surely this was not much to expect: 
Yet, after this feeble reproach, his lord- 
ship proceeds to say he is ready to 
adopt the American counter-draft, with 
the exception “ of some matters of de- 
tail.” He tells Mr. Fox, in effect, our 
government consents to the two prin- 
ciples which form the main foundation 
of the American counter-draft ; namely, 
first, that the commission to be ap- 
pointed should be so constituted as 
necessarily to lead to a final settlement 
of the questions at issue between the 
two countries ; and, secondly, that, in 
order to secure such a result, the con- 
vention by which the commission is to 
be created should contain a provision 
for arbitration upon points as to which 
the British and American commis- 
sioners might not be able to agree. 
Let us hope that the concessions of Lord 
Palmerston will have their effect, and 
that the Americans will not be again 
able to slip through an arrangement 
founded literally upon their own pro- 
positions. Our doubts, however, upon 
the subject are strong. We remember 
Marryat’s stories of the ingenuity dis- 
played by these gentry in evading their 
own laws, merely for the pleasure of 
evading them; as in the instance of 
the gentleman who, when it was enacted 
that all dogs should wear muzzles, 
chose that his animal should wear his 
muzzle, in the language of the heralds, 
“ with a difference”—that is to say, 
attached to his tail; and, upon trial, 
he beat the authorities hollow upon the 
point of law. If, however, they do 
succeed in jockeying us this last time, 
we presume a leaf must be taken out 
of their own book of practice, where 
law is found incapable of procuring 
justice, and that, in one word, we must 
Lynch them.* Asa first step, however, 
to the settlement of this question, with- 





* Marryat tells a story of a Yankee who had committed a murder in one of the 


western states. His guilt was notorious; but he maintained he would get off on his 
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out appeal to the ultima ratio regum, 
we have this report of a British com- 
mission of exploration and survey ; and 
a most important document it is. The 
right path to a conclusion is at length 
open, and none but those who will not 
see can find a pretext to turn aside from 
it. We have done that at last which 
ought to have been done in the first 
instance. It is impossible without it, 
as we shall see by and by, that a settle- 
ment could be arrived at, which either 
could or should be satisfactory to either 
nation. Up to this moment there has 
been a lamentable want of information 
in respect of all matters concerning the 
disputed territory. This has prevailed, 
not alone in this distant country, but in 
America ; and has been the cause of 
leading even the peaceable and well- 
disposed inhabitants of the United 
States into unfeigned error with regard 
to their rights, as involved in the ques- 
tions at issue. Neither the state of 
Maine, however, nor “ the tyrant ma- 
jority” throughout the States generally, 
wish the question settled. Their “ dis- 
ease,” as Captain Marryat happily 
styles it, is a passion for the acquisi- 
tion of territory —a disease which dis- 
plays itself in the eagerness with which 
they will trample upon all laws, divine 
and human, and (more than that, for a 
money-loving, calculating people), as 
in the case of Florida, incur the lavish 
expenditure of blood and treasure to 
obtain possession of territory which 
would be utterly useless to them. 
Their strongest national or common 
feeling, after vanity and vain-glory, is 
hatred of England, and the anxiety to 
lower her in the scale of nations, that 
America, as they fondly hope, may 
proportionately rise. It would, accord- 
ingly, be gall and wormwood to this 
** majority,” which controls the federal 
government, to have the boundary line 
determined. The arrangement of the 
questions in dispute would materially 
interfere with their darling designs 
upon the Canadas. With an over- 
weening notion of their own strength 
and resources, they think, with Sir 
Lucius O'Trigger in the play, “It’s a 
very pretty quarrel as it stands ;” and, 
so far from taking any step to accom- 


trial, and so he did. 
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modate it, they throw every obstacle in 
the way. This, of course, embarrasses 
the general government, and compels it 
to resort to all manner of shuffling, 
quibbling, and artifice, to produce de- 
lay, whilst it at the same time keeps 
up the show of frank and friendly ne- 
gotiation. Unfortunately, the misma- 
nagement, ignorance, negligence, and 
we had almost said pusillanimity, 
exhibited upon our part, has enabled 
them to pursue this system of tactics 
with signal success up to this hour. 
From the moment of our inauspicious 
quarrel with our rebellious colonies, an 
evil genius seems to have presided over 
all our dealings with them in war and 
peace. Posterity will search history in 
vain for a collection of more extraordi- 
nary blunders, military, commercial, 
diplomatic—in one word, political — 
than those committed by the wise and 
mighty British empire towards the po- 
pulation of America. Now, however, 
so far as this boundary question is con- 
cerned, we probably have them, in 
spite of themselves, at what they call 
“a fix.” Lord Palmerston has ven- 
tured upon a piece of independence, 
for which, from his general sloth and 
submissiveness, the American govern- 
ment must have been little prepared. 
The American, as we have seen, pro- 
posed a commission of exploration and 
survey. It was made in a double form. 
Either there were to be three English 
and three American commissioners, 
with an umpire appointed by some 
friendly European power ; or the com- 
mission was to be entirely formed of 
scientific Europeans, nominated by 
some friendly European power, and 
to be accompanied by an English and 
American agent, to assist and explain 
on behalf of their respective countries. 
Lord Palmerston agreed to the first 
form of proposition, with this sugges- 
tion merely, that it would be better the 
commissioners should select the um- 
pire, than that the choice should be 
referred to a third government. This 
would obviously save time, and pre- 
clude the possibility of any more pre- 
liminary negotiations; but this was 
exactly what the American government 
did nut want. Mr. Forsyth, accordingly, 


““ Well, I guess,” cried he to the expectant crowd, when he was 
discharged from the dock, “ warn’t I right?” 


“ Yes, that you were! You have 


been acquitted by Judge Burton, but you're now before Judge Lynch!” They then 
cowhided him nearly to death ; and afterwards put him into a dug-out, without oars or 
paddle, and consigned him to the mercies of the Mississippi. 
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was directed to correspond and cavil, 
and so he did; and our foreign mi- 
nister, finding that he was upon the 
very point of having another year, 
fraught with no result, added to the 
many which preceded it, at length took 
“ heart of grace,” and determined, as 
he could not get the American to act 
with him, and as it was obviously the 
intention to exhaust all the available 
weather for a survey in idle negotiation, 
to do something on his own account, 
and he accordingly wrote to inform 
Mr. Fox that, as he had no prospect 
of the negotiation for the appointment 
of the joint commission being brought 
to a close before the end of the yeur, 
our government had determined to 
take advantage of the summer with the 
view of obtaining as accurate a know- 
ledge as possible of the territory in 
dispute, and had therefore appointed 
Colonel Mudge of the engineers and Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh* as commissioners 
for this service, and sent out competent 
persons to assist them. His lordship, 
for once, acted promptly on his resolve, 
and it is indeed well he did so. Not 
a moment was to be lost. His in- 
structions to the commissioners bear 
date July 9th, 1839. These gentlemen 
had but barely completed their opera- 
tions when the winter overtook them 
in the forest. They were instructed to 
ascertain whether a continuity of high- 
lands could be satisfactorily traced 
along a line extending from the sources 
of the Chaudiére to the western end of 
the Bay of Chaleurs. They were to 
make investigations respecting the 
“nature and configuration” of the 
territory in dispute. They were to 
report on the character and elevation 
of the country in that part of the due 
north line from ‘he source of the St. 
Croix, which lies between the point 
where the British commissioners, under 
the fifth article of the Treaty of Ghent 
stopped, and the extreme point to 
which the American commissioners 
proceeded. They were likewise to 
“ report” which of the three following 
lines presents the best defined con- 
tinuity of highland range :— 

First, The line claimed by the British 
commissioners, from the source of the 
Chauditre to Mars Hill. 

Secondly. The line from the source 
of the Chaudiére to the point at which 
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a line drawn from that source to the 
western extremity of the bay of Cha- 
leurs intercepts the due north line. 

Thirdly. The line claimed by the 
Americans from the source of the 
Chaudieére to the point at which they 
make the due north line end. 

They were, moreover, to report 
where, in the disputed territory, “ high- 
lands,” taking the term to mean, as 
described in the dictionaries, “an 
elevated and mountainous region,” 
and not a single ridge of hills, were 
to be found. They were, also, to 
collect whatever traditional and other 
information they might be able to 
obtain as to the former boundary be- 
tween the old French colonies and the 
British colonies before 1783, and as 
to the present boundary between New 
Brunswick and Lower Canada. These 
were the important investigations and 
inquiries committed to the charge of 
the commissioners. Before we pro- 
ceed to touch upon the mode and 
manner in which the task was executed, 
let us briefly advert to the fundamental 
objects of the contending parties, and 
to the difficult point of the dispute. 
The object of Great Britain is one and 
simple. To secure our North Ameri- 
can possessions by having such a 
frontier towards the United States de- 
termined, as shall afford us a direct 
communication between Quebec and 
Ilalifax, while it removes all pretext 
for encroachment or violation of the 
integrity of our dominions by the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring American 
States, whether within or without the 

ale of their law. On the other 
and, the objects of the American 
“ majority,” whom the federal govern- 
ment are unable to control, are numer- 
ous, and those which stimulate most 
are rarely avowed. We state that we 
do not want an accession of territory 
in the disputed wilderness for the sake 
of this accession, and it is true. The 
Americans, in the first place, do want 
the accession of territory for its own 
mere sake, and they avow it; and they 
are already in forcible possession of 
a portion of it, and they have erected 
a fort (Fort Fairfield) on the Roostuc 
river far within the boundary we claim 
under the treaty of 1763. They avow, 
in point of fact, their determination of 
taking possession of the whole country 











* If reliance may be placed upon the assertion of Mr. D. Urquhart, the sym- 
pathies and leaning of these gentlemen are altogether American, 
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as far as the crest which overlooks the 
St. Lawrence, from the point opposite 
to Quebec as far as the Metis river. 
But the paramount object is to weaken 
Great Britain by establishing, as it were, 
an ulcer in her frontier; to embarrass the 
communication between Quebec and 
Hlalifax being an incident. In their 
own words they are panting for the 
time when the British bayonet will 
prove unable to support the last relic 
of royalty in the Western world. They 
want the mouths of the St. Lawrence ; 
they covet, above all things, the har- 
bour of Halifax, which would be of 
such inestimable advantage to them ; 
to sum all up in a sentence, they want 
“to drive the English to the other 
side of the Atlantic,” so that she might 
become, as Lord Durham observes she 
inevitably must on the loss of her 
North American colonies, * a second- 
rate power;” and then and thus the 
empire of the West, with the only 
thing they now want, good open har- 
bours, and an inland navigation stretch- 
ing from nearly the equator to the 
pole, be all American. These are the 
objects entertained with overweening 
presumption by the multitude, and 
secretly cherished by no small party 
in the eastern and civilised states. 
Before long, power, prosperity, and pre- 
ponderance, must pass simultaneously 
with population to the favoured states 
of the west, that possess in them- 
selves every element of enduring great- 
ness. Separation or dependence must 
then be the lot of the eastern states, 
unless they can become manufacturers, 
so as to compete with England, of 
the produce of the West (which, from 
physical causes, is never calculated to 
become manufacturing itself), and this 
it is impossible they could become so 
long as England holds her American 
possessions. The vital importance, 
then, to the United States of seizing 
the Canadas is plain, and can it be 
doubted that it is their dearest hope 
and project? They must be aware 
that so soon as the western states 
obtain the preponderance (and that it 
is supposed they will in a very few 
years), they will indubitably import 
our cheap goods, and give us their 
produce in return; and then farewell 
to the prosperity of the eastern states. 
Taking these things into consideration, 
the anxiety of the multitude to “ run 
the line” for the sake of a war with 
England, and the tactics of the govern- 
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ment in protracting negotiations and 
preventing any settlement of this bound- 
ary question, will be easily understood. 
We now proceed to touch upon the cause 
of the difficulties in respect of it which 
have arisen. In article two of the treaty 
of 1783, it is stated, ‘‘ And that all dis- 
putes which might arise in future may 
be prevented!!! it is hereby agreed 
and declared that the following are 
and shall be their boundaries — viz. 


Jrom the north-west angle of Nova 


Scotia—viz. that angle which is formed 
by a line drawn due north from the 
source of the St. Croix river to the 
highlands, along the said highlands 
which divide those rivers that empty 
themselves into the river St. Lawr 
from those which falhnteutie 
Ocean, to the no 
of Connecticut rivéf.” 
Now, the difficulty of 
treaty into execution afi ‘ 
not one of the three elements for the 
settling the boundary has been de- 
termined and agreed upon by the 
parties! It is impossible to move a 


step without, in the very first ameemngey 
ascertaining where those hie 
to be found. And in preventfig"Mis, 
it is, the Americans have hitherto been 
so successful not merely in embarrass- 
ing, but in impeding every attempt at 
a settlement of the question. Besides, 
parenthetically be it observed, our 
own functionaries have gone sadly 
astray upon the subject. Under any 
circumstances, iti that 
the treaty direct thé Time sho ; 
at a point which Colonel Mudge an 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh most solemnly 
declare, “ Never had been determined 
or ascertained in any manner or at any 
time, either directly or indirectly, not- 
withstanding all the American allega- 
tions to the contrary!” It is strange 
to find the able men who drew up 
that treaty of 1783 inverting the ordin- 
ary course of proceeding,—going from 
the unknown to the known in opposi- 
tion to the law of inductive science ; 
but unless “the highlands” alluded 
to were at the time as “ notorious as 
Paul’s,” and recognised as such by the 
contracting parties, the thing is utterly 
unaccountable. By and by we shall 
see abundant reason to believe this was 
the case, and that the highlands were 
perfectly well-known, though, up to 
the labours of the commissioners, sucli 
egregious blunders were committed in 
respect of them by individuals em- 
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ployed upon our part, and such atroci- 
ous frauds and forgeries on the part 
of those engaged on behalf of America. 
Fix those highlands once and shew 
that they correspond accurately with 
the description in terms of the treaty, 
and all is smooth and clear. The 
junction of the line through “ the 
highlands,” and of the “ due north 
line,” gives you “ the north-west angle 
of Nova Scotia.” It is no longer a 
non-existent point, and you can begin 
with the beginning. Clearly, then, the 
great object our commissioners had to 
achieve was to ascertain the true “ high- 
lands” of the treaty, and this they 
have done ; heretofore they were unde- 
termined. 

We deem it right to say, however, 
that, strong as is the er ag wets evi- 
dence that these highlands must have 
been well known and recognised in 
1783; the case by no means rests on 
this. From an early period of the 
settlement of this portion of North 
America, the settlers, French and Eng- 
lish, were, through the Indians, and 
by the course in which those Indians 
conducted their trade in peltries, well 
acquainted with a range of “ high- 
lands,” or, as it was in old documents 
styled, “‘a height of land,” answering 
to the conditions of the treaty. The 
trail of the Indians between the Atlantic 
and the river St. Lawrence, from time 
immemorial, lay across this “ height of 
land.” Kebec, the Indian word sig- 
nifying “ narrow,” and only Frenchified 
by spelling into Quebec, was applied 
to that passage of the St. Lawrence 
where the breadth of the river is least, 
between Lake St. Peter and the sea, 
and was used as a passage and a station 
by the Indians. The route which the 
Indians in their bark-canoes pursued 
from Quebec to the Bay of Fundy 
was known early to the French and to 
the British, and not alone to those on 
the spot, but also to the governments 
and people at home. It appears the 
Indians proceeded from Quebec up 
the river Chauditre, and carrying 
their canoes over the portages and 
over the “the heights of land” em- 
barked in the waters of the Penobscot, 
and running down them to near 
the 45° of north latitude; they then 
turned up one of this river’s eastern 
branches called Passadumkeag, and, 
after a portage of some two miles, 
transferred their boats into the wéstern- 
most waters of the St. Croix, which 
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bore them into the Bay of Fundy, 
The whole distance thus traversed 
is about 275 miles, out of which there 
was not above twelve miles of por- 
tage. It is clear by a letter from Sir 
Thomas Temple, dated 24th November, 
1688, and referred to by the commis- 
sioners, that the French court were 
acquainted with this route, and with 
“the height of land.” It was known, 
as we have already observed, to the first 
settlers of either nation, that this height 
of land constituted an axis of elevation 
originating in the English colonies, 
and that, passing on in a north-easterly 
direction, it throws down from one 
flank, at about 45° north latitude, the 
head waters of the Connecticut river, 
which empties itself to the south into 
that channel of the Atlantic which 
separates Long Island from the Con- 
tinent; and from the other flank, the 
head-waters of the St. Francis river, 
which ‘ empties” itself in a north- 
westerly direction into the river St, 
Lawrence. Farther to the north-east, 
the head-waters of the Kennebec, and 
the most western sources of the Penob- 
scot, tuke their rise in the same height 
of land. These two rivers “ empty” 
themselves into the Atlantic, whilst the 
Chauditre river (the sources of which 
almost interlock with those of the two 
last-named rivers) “ empties” itself into 
the St. Lawrence nearly opposite Que- 
bec. Equally close to the sources of 
the Chauditre and Penobscot, and in 
about 46° of north latitude, the south- 
west branches of the St. John are de- 
rived from the same height of land. 
This river, after running for about 160 
miles in a north-eastwardly course, 
nearly parallel to the same axis of ele- 
vation in which it takes its rise, turns 
to the south-east, and at the great falls 
of the St. John, in north latitude 47° 
2’ 39”, passes through the same axis, 
and proceeds to discharge itself into 
the Bay of Fundy. 

Such were the highlands as known 
to our forefathers; and as such have 
they been at last recognised and identi- 
fied by our English commissioners, 
But we have yet further reason for con- 
cluding that the highlands mentioned 
in the treaty of 1783 were commonly 
known. A map was published in 
1755 by Lewis Evans of Philadelphia, 


just previous to the French war in 


1756; and this map, it is stated, was 
brought to light by the generous assist- 
ance of the assembly of Pennsylvania, 
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Upon this ae the highlands which 
divide the St. Francis and the Chau- 
diére, from the Connecticut, the Ken- 
nebec and the Penobscot, are laid 
down under the old title “ height of 
land!” If we now pass on from 
1755 to 1763, when peace with France 
was concluded, we find in the royal 
proclamation the following description 
of the limits of the government of 
Quebec. 


«The government of Quebec, bounded 
on the Labrador coast by the river 
St. John,* and from thence by a line 
drawn from the head of that river through 
the lake St. John to the south side of 
the Lake Nepissin, from whence the 
said line crossing the river St. Lawrence 
and the Lake Champlain, in forty-five 
degrees of north latitude, passes along 
the highlands which divide the rivers that 
empty themselves into the said river St. 
Lawrence from those which fall into the 
sea, and also along the north coast of 
the Bay des Chaleurs and the coast of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape Ro- 
siers,” &c. &c. 


Next we have to remark that T. Pow- 
nall, governor of Massachussetts, having 
made surveyst+ previous to the breaking 
out of the war in 1756, and acquired 
topographical and other information 
with a view to military operations against 
Quebec, did afterwards publish a vo- 
lume at London in the year 1776. 
The work was entitled A Topographical 
Description of North America, And 
to it heannexed Evans’s map, published 
in 1755. The commissioners cite 
sundry passages from this work which 
go distinctly to shew that one of the 
results of Pownall’s topographical re- 
searches was to establish the existence 
ofa “ height ofland,” or highland, where 
the Connecticut, the Kennebec, the Pe- 
nobscot, and the Passamaquoody, took 
their rise! This even the Americans 
must admit is the testimony of a dis- 
interested witness with respect only to 
a feature in the physical geography of 
North America; and it can scarcely be 
denied that it tends to shew a strong 
relation between the prominent natural 
peculiarities of the country, and the 
language applied in the treaty of 1783. 
Few, moreover, would be hardy enough 
to assert that Pownall’s work and the 
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Philadelphian’s map were not familiarly 
known to the leaders of Congress — 
generally and especially to the com- 
missioners to treat for peace in 1782 ; 
and that the highlands of the treaty of 
1783 were not the “ height of land” 
described by the governor, and pro- 
minently displayed upon his map by 
Evans, and recognised by all parties 
as such. This latter conclusion is cor- 
roborated not alone by the language of 
the royal proclamation of 1763, and by 
the terms of the commissioners of the 
same date to the governors of Lower 
Canada and Nova Scotia, but likewise 
by the description of the proposed 
boundary of the United States found 
in the secret journals of the Congress. 
We have next to remark, that 
erroneous estimates of the leading 
heights in the disputed territory had 
been made in the surveys of 1817- 
1818, and estimates were made founded 
on mere conjecture. Thus in 1827, 
erroneous statements and surveys were 
laid before the King of Holland. The 
assumption in America is, that the 
highlands of the treaty are a range 
running north of the St. John river, 
and not far from the St. Lawrence. 
Acting upon this, the American agents 
asserted that the boundary proposed, 
and the old provincial boundary be- 
tween the province of Quebec and 
Nova Scotia, were identical. The British 
agents denied this, saying the assertion 
was altogether conjectural, and in- 
capable of proof. Now the Americans 
were right, and the British wrong; 
but the Americans have utterly ruined 
their case by the maintenance of this 
right position. For it is clearly made 
out by our commissioners, both by ex- 
ploration and survey, and the con- 
current testimony of ancient maps, 
charters, and a variety of other docu- 
ments, that there is a range of high- 
lands corresponding to the terms of 
the treaty, and lying in a part of the 
territory not examined by either party, 
and that it was through this range of 
highlands the provincial boundary of 
Quebecran. These highlands are south 
of the St. John river, and lie in the 
oblique direction between the sources 
of the Chauditre and the Bay of Cha- 
leurs. In a word, the boundary in- 


* The river St. John here spoken of lies on the north side of the Gulf of St. 


Lawrence. 


t The surveys extended to the eastern branches of the Penobscot, and the head 


of the St. Croix, 
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tended to be established by the second 
article of the treaty of 1783, and the 
southern boundary of the province of 
Quebec as established by the royal 
proclamation of 1763, are one and the 
same thing. Our commissioners ob- 
serve, indeed, the very definition of the 
point in the treaty —viz. the coinci- 
dence of the due north line with the 
highlands, proves that the commis- 
sioners for negotiating the treaty of 
1783, considered “ the highlands” of 
the treaty to be one and the same thing 
with the southern boundary of the 
province of Quebec; for, if Nova 
Scotia had extended further to the 
north or to the west than the point 
where the due north line was to in- 
tersect the highlands, that point would 
have been the north-east angle of the 
State of Maine, but could not have 
been the north-west angle of Nova 
Scotia. For the true north-west angle 
would have been still further to the 
north or to the west, at whatever point 
the western boundary of Nova Scotia 
touched the southern boundary of the 
province of Quebec. This entirely puts 
the Americans out of court. In ad- 
dition, moreover, to establishing by 
indisputable evidence the existence and 
locality of the real “ highlands,” they 
convict the American agents and en- 
gineers of various species of impos- 
ture, lying, and forgery; and shew 
that the line of highlands claimed by 
the United States, even if continuous 
(which it is not), and if it divided the 
waters flowing in opposite directions, 
which it does not — nevertheless could 
not be the true “ highlands” contem- 
plated by the treaty of 1783, because 
it passes at least fifty miles to the north 
of the “ north-westernmost head of Con- 
necticut river ;” whereas the highlands 
of the treaty are required to go to the 
north-westernmost head of Connecticut 
river. ‘This is a‘*smasher,”’as the Yan- 
kees themselves would say. Theyshew, 
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too, that there are no other highlands 
in the territory auswering the terms of 
the treaty, except those they have dis- 
covered. 

This language is so strong, that we feel 
bound tojustify it. Wedo, then, say that 
in almost all their public documents 
they not only persist in putting forth 
barefaced falsehoods, but they insist 
upon.a spurious topography. We be- 
gin by touching upon the latter. In 
1819, a Mr. Johnson, United States 
surveyor, succeeded in placing a fic- 
titious map upon the file. It con- 
tained a range of highlands for whose 
existence there is not the slightest 
foundation whatever, running from the 
source of the Metis to the sources of 
the Ouelle. This fictitious map the 
American commissioner refused to have 
taken off the file. In the following 
year, upon a joint survey by Mr. 
Burnham for America, and Dr. Tiarks 
for Great Britain, the spuriousness of 
Johnson’s map was established, and a 
joint report made to that effect. A 
simple European would have thought 
this conclusive; even one who knew 
the American wiliness and “ matchless 
intrepidity of face” would scarcely be 
prepared for what did actually follow. 
And what was this?) The American 
commissioner and this same United 
States surveyor, Hiram Burnham (who 
in 1820 had admitted the fallacy of 
Johnson’s map), did, at the next meet- 
ing of the commissioners, attempt to 
palm off another map upon which not 
alone were to be seen Johnson’s fic- 
titious and repudiated highlands, ex- 
tending west from Temisquata to the 
head waters of the Ouelle, but, more- 
over, a farther spurious addition of 
eighty miles in extent of highlands 
stretching thence to the head waters of 
the Chauditre.* The reader will not be 
surprised to learn, first, that no ex- 
planation or report accompanied this 
map of Burnham’s; secondly, that 


* It is highly desirable to quote the commissioners’ own words with reference 
to the fictitious “ highlands ” of these American surveyors: we subjoin them 


accordingly, 


“By reference to the map A, your lordship will observe that 


no chain or ridge is found extending from the most southern source of the 
Quelle to the easternmost sources of the Metjarmette ; yet it is along a line 
extending between these two points that the American surveyor protracted his 
fictitious hills. As the verification or disproval of this ridge was a matter of vital 
importance in the controversy about the boundary, we were very careful to examine 
that part of the country, in order that our Report might effectually dispose of the 
matter one way or the other consistently with the truth. We, therefore, after a 
careful examination of all that part of the country between the mouth of the Mittay- 
wawquam, where that river joins the St. John and the eastern sources of the Etchenim 
river, unhesitatingly declure that the ridge inserted in the American map is entirely 
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when it was challenged by the British 
commissioner, aud a proposition made 
that the American surveyors should be 
examined upon oath, the American 
commissioner refused his consent; and, 
thirdly, that when the British com- 
missioner presented a map by our sur- 
veyor of the country, as conjointly seen 
by Mr. Burnham and Dr. Tiarks, and 
offered the verification of its accuracy 
upon oath, the American commissioner 
refused to perinit this map to be filed, 
and thus admitted as evidence in the 
case, unless Mr. Burnham’s map con- 
taining the eighty miles of fictitious 
highlands were filed at the same time ; 
the reason assigned being, that the Bri- 
tish surveyor’s map did not contain the 
highlands of Mr. Johnson’s map, 
which already in 1820 Mr. Burnham, 
the new forger, had admitted to be 
spurious ! 

We will advert in one instance, and 
that a signal one, to the falsehood on 
which the Americans insist in their 
public documents. In a report from 
the legislature of Maine to the presi- 
dent, April 30, 1837. The first object, 
starting-place, or terminus, ad quo, is 
this north-west angle of Nova Scotia. 
{t is the corner of the British province 
designated by themselves.* It was pre- 
sumed, and still believed, that they 
knew the identical spot; we have a 
right to demand of them to define it. 
Now here are two gross and palpable 
falsehoods. The origin of the phrase, 
** north-western angle of Nova Scotia,” 
is notoriously American. It was first 
used in the Congress of 1799. Secondly, 
it is impossible we could know or 
designate a point that has no existence, 
and never can have an existence, un- 
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til “the highlands” of the treaty are 
determined, But whilst upon the 
subject of this north-western angle of 
Nova Scotia, we have a few more 
words to say. The conduct of the 
Americans has been remarkably con- 
sistent. In 1838, Maine sent out a 
commissioner, and it reported. In- 
cidentally it may be remarked, that the 
governor (Kent) admits (Jan. 2, 1839) 
they had “ever, until the present 
year atlempted any examination of the 
true line as claimed by themselves.” 
The governor moreover declares, “ And 
it is a singular fact that after that time 
(1818) no American surveyor, or au- 
thorised agent, has ever examined or 
traced the ‘ height of land,’ or given 
the character of the country about the 
north-west angle of Nova Scotia.” This 
proves that up to the close of 1838, 
notwithstanding all the previous asser- 
tions of the Americans, they had nota 
shadow of even false evidence to pre- 
tend the existence of highlands cor- 
responding to the treaty of 1783, in 
the place where they alleged them to 
be. Well, these commissioners, with 
the aid of their surveyor, Mr. Parrott,+ 
state that they have determined the 
north-west angle of the Nova Scotia, 
and the governor on their authority de- 
clares, “That the said pointis from 2000 
to 3000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the country is high, and even 
mountainous, about that spot.” This 
point is on the Metis river, from which 
the Maine commissioners, under the 
pressure of hunger and cold, turned 
back, according to their own report, 
without making any investigations. 
The highlands claimed by the Ame- 
ricans, accordingly, remain as yet 


fictitious, and that there is no foundation in the natural appearance of the country for 


such an invention! Had any thing of the kind been there, we must unavoidably 
have seen it, and have crossed it on our way from the mouth of the Mittaywawquam 
to Lake E tchemin,—the course of that fictitious ridge as represented in the American 
map lying six or seven miles east of the sources of the Mittaywawquam, and 
about ten miles east of Lake Etchemin. And it is singular enough, that precisely 
at the point where the pretended ridge crosses the Mittaywawquam, and for many 
miles around, the country is a low flat swamp, the streams issuing from which have 
such a sluggish course, that there 1s scarcely a perceptible current, or one sufficiently 
established to give visible motion to a feather. Over no part of the country which 
we traversed, from the St. John to Lake Etchemin, does the elevation exceed fifty 
feet ; nor is there any visible elevation at any point of the course. It is only west 
of Lake Etchemin that the highlands claimed by the Americans as the highlands of 
the treaty of 1783 are found. ‘These are visible from a distance of several miles, 
and are a portion of the highlands we have spoken of at p, 41 as the northern 
branch.” 
* The Italics are in the orignal document. 


+ It is alleged in the Report, that a map by this surveyor was annexed to it, If it 
ever existed, it was kept back from our commissioners ! 
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unexamined by them. But this is not 
all. The true height of the American 
north-west angle of Nova Scotia, so 
far from having an altitude of 2000 or 
3000 feet above the level of the sea, is 
rather under than over four hundred 
Jeet above the level of the sea. This 
is the estimate of our commissioners 
most carefully made. They state they 
are not afraid to submit it to the most 
rigid scrutiny! Now, this is so mon- 
strous an exaggeration, even for an 
American, that we are driven to search 
for some cause which may have sug- 
gested and encouraged it. We find 
it in what the commissioners politely 
style, “a singular delusion on the part 
of Colonel Bouchette, his majesty's 
surveyor-general of Lower Canada.” 
What epithet the British public will 
apply to the conduct of this Canadian 
surveyor remains to be seen. We 
will only observe, that if Mr. Joseph 
Hume had been employed on the part 
of Great Britain, he could not have 
blundered more monstrously or gone 
more perversely astray in favour of the 
Americans than did Colonel Bouchette, 
It is briefly thus. In 1817 Colonel 
Bouchette was associated with Mr. 
Johnson (the map-forger) to run an 
exploratory north line. The colonel 
reported a section purporting to shew 
the different heights of land between 
the monument at the source of the 
St. Croix, and the first waters of the 
Restigouche, at the extremity of the 
exploring line. The section exhibits 
a profile of the country from the monu- 
ment to the Great Waggansis, a stream 
tlowing into the Restigouche, with 
several of the streams intersected by 
the due north line in its course. Now, 
this section is erroneous, to a degree 
beyond the ordinary powers of imagina- 
tion. ‘The commissioners, in reference 
to the point where the due north line 
strikes the St. John, remark that they 
know its height, not only by “ repeated 
barometrical measurements, but by ac- 
tual hand level made from the tide- 
water to the great falls of the St.John ;” 
and they state that the height does not 
exceed 300 feet above the level of the 
sea. Colonel Bouchette has set it 
down at 1850 feet, making it 1000 
feet above the level of the monument, 
and the monument 850 feet above the 
level of the sea. The section ascends 
in proportion as it goes north. The 
Great Waggansis, accordingly, is made 
2050 feet above the level of the sea, 
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where, say the commissioners, its true 
elevation is about 350 feet. Now the 
Americans, in their report, make the 
Metis (on a guess), where they fix the 
north-west angle, 531 feet more than 
the Restigouche and its branches, one of 
which is the Great Waggansis. Add, 
then, to 2050 feet height, set down for 
the Waggansis by Colonel Bouchette, 
531 feet, and there will be 2581 feet 
for the height of the American north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia. Thus 
the Americans were not put to the 
trouble of making any observations for 
themselves to arrive at the result they 
desired. They had only to add to our 
surveyor’s obliging error of 1700 feet 
a conjectural elevation between the 
Restigouche and Lake Metis to arrive 
at a total error and misrepresentation 
equal to 8150 feet. 

The commissioners conclude by 
expressing their convictions, that the 
claims of Great Britain to the whole 
of the disputed territory are founded 
in justice, and are in plain accordance 
with the second article of the treaty of 
1783, and with the pbysical geography 
of the country. To their report they 
have annexed two maps,—one a large 
map marked A, which represents the 
territory in dispute, and the countries 
adjacent to it,—the other a sheet 
marked B, and containing extracts 
from other maps, and a section and 
sketch alluded to in the report. The 
commissioners state, the map A is ad- 
justed according to the most recent 
observations for latitude and longitude, 
and is illustrated in as accurate and de- 
tailed a manner as the short period of 
time allotted for the service they had 
been employed upon admitted of, by 
a faithful delineation of the physical 
geography of all that portion of North 
America to which this important ques- 
tion relates, which lies south of the 
river St. Lawrence. Upon this map 
will be found delineated the sources 
and course of the rivers, as well as the 
highlands mentioned in the second 
article of the treaty of peace of 1783, 
—to wit, “ the highlands which divide 
those rivers that empty themselves into 
the river St. Lawrence from those 
which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to 
the north-westernmost head of Connecti- 
cut river.” Also, the sources and 
courses of the minor streams running 
into the river St. Lawrence, and lying 
north of the river St. John, between 
67° 48’ and 71° west longitude. To 
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all those natural features of the country 
they have added, and have placed upon 
the face of the map, in their respective 
localities, numerous barometrical alti- 
tudes, carefully taken along the great 
axis of elevation extending from the 
Bay of Chaleurs to the highlands which 
separate the sources of the Chaudiere 
river and the western branches of St. 
John’s river from the western sources 
of the Penobscot river. On the vast 
importance of this map, being, as it is, 
the first and only authority with respect 
to the nature and configuration of the 
territory in dispute, it 1s unnecessary 
for us to insist. One word as to the 
nature, character, and conduct of their 
expedition, which we conceive to be 
highly interesting, and then we have 
done. In that portion of the disputed 
territory with which they had to deal, 
except at a point on the Roostuc river, 
some forty miles west of St. John’s 
river, where there are a few settlers, all 
is a mere wilderness, wherein no one 
was to be met, except occasionally an 
American lumberer, or a stray Indian 
engaged in the chase. On the borders 
they could procure no topographical 
information ; the direction in which 
they had to cross this wild country was 
probably never before traversed by any 
person capable of describing it; all 
the maps were accordingly singularly 
defective and erroneous. In truth, a 
large portion of the brief space of time 
allowed for their operations must have 
been lost in trying for practicable 
routes to convey their instruments and 
provisions through the swamps and 
forests, had they not had the good for- 
tune to fall in with two Indians who 
were familiar with the districts as a 
hunting ground, and whose ‘ maps,” 
traced upon sheets of the bark of the 
birch tree, proved. of the utmost use in 
many an hour of need to the children 
of European science. These Indians 
were, moreover, faithful and _ intelli- 
gent; and, as guides and counsellors, 
contributed materially to the success of 
the expedition. The commissioners, in 
the course of their progress, in addition 
to attending to their main instructions, 
paid particular attention to the physical 
geography of the country, so as to be 
enabled to construct a map which 
should accurately represent the general 
topography of the country. This (they 
say) became an important branch of 
their undertaking, which had to be ap- 
plied to the whole area between the 
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Bay of Chaleurs and the south-western 
sources of the St. John; from thence, 
north-westwardly, to the highlands 
claimed by the United States, as the 
highlands of the treaty of 1783, in 
46° 27’; and, eastwardly, from thence 
at various points of the highlands thus 
claimed by the United States, as far as 
the waters running into Lake Metis, in 
north latitude 48°. 

The first point for which they made 
was Mars Hill, a sort of gigantic Rich- 
mond Hill, as will be observed, pre- 
siding over a savage scene. This hill 
rises to 1700 feet above the level of 
the sea. They found the summit of it 
cleared of trees to their hand, and a 
stage of twenty feet high erected thereon. 
This was done to obtain a view of the 
country, with reference to the project 
of running a railroad from St. An- 
drews to Quebec. The character of the 
country may be well discerned and 
understood from this insulated hill. 
Within the whole field of view there 
is nothing but the melancholy foliage 
of the primeval forest; it enwraps in 
its terrible and mysterious gloom not 
alone all signs of human habitation, 
but, moreover, the streams and princi- 
palrivers. The trees even on the sum- 
mits of the hills vary in height from 
sixty to one hundred and twenty feet. 
It is obvious, that in a country of this 
description the approximate heights of 
land could be obtained only by means 
of barometers ; and although experience 
has proved from the comparison of re- 
sults obtained by barometers with 
those deduced from trigonometrical 
measurement, that heights computed 
from barometrical observations cannot 
be inferred with certainty within ten 
feet of the truth; and although it 
would have been desirable to employ 
larger instruments than those used by 
the commissioners ; and although the 
difficulty and dangers of transport and 
the intricate nature of the country 
must have increased the probable error 
in every instance ; nevertheless, all was 
achieved necessary to settle the main 
question at issue, and all necessary, 
perhaps, for practical purposes to de- 
termine the physical geography of the 
territory. The barometers they used 
were ten in number; éwo on Trough- 
ton’s improved construction ; four on 
the construction of Mr. Howlett, chief 
draughtsman in the office of the inspector 
general of fortifications ; four made by 
M. Buntin, of the Quai Pelletier, 
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Paris. These barometers were pro- 
cured from Paris, by order of Lord 
Palmerston, having previously been 
compared, by the permission and aid 
of MM. Arrago and Mathieu, of the 
Royal Observatory at Paris. These 
are the barometers that did their work 
best. The construction is described 
to be that of a syphon, having one leg 
perforated with a very delicate and 
minute point for the admission of air. 
The zero point is placed in the centre 
of the instrament, and at the upper and 
lower ends are two movable verniers, 
which, when adjusted as tangents to 
the upper and under surfaces of the 
mercury, measure the distance from 
the centre, or zero, the sum of which is 
the height of the mercurial column in 
millimetres, tenths, and hundredths. 
The vernier is divided only to tenths of 
millimetres; but by the aid of a pow- 
erful microscope, which should be al- 
ways used, the hundredth part may be 
correctly estimated. The possession 
of these barometers proved of the ut- 
most use to the expedition, from their 
lightness, perfection of division, and 
facility with which they can be brought, 
in a moment, into the requisite posi- 
tion and adjustment for observation. 
The difficulty of conveying those deli- 
cate instruments to the place of their 
destination was, as may be well 
imagined, by no means inconsiderable 
—not to speak of the earlier portions 
of their travels, they had to be con- 
veyed through Maine, in a stage tra- 
velling on a cor-de-roy road, cleared 
through the wood, and recently cut up 
with cannon, and full of “ honey-pots” 
(that is, deep holes full of mud-and- 
water). The English barometers were 
lashed outside the carriage, at an angle 
of 45°, or thereabouts. The French 
barometers were carried in the hand. 
How they escaped even thus is mira- 
culous. 

In the appendix to the commission- 
ers’ report, we have a record of the ba- 
rometric observations made on the line 
of the maximum axis of elevation from 
the head waters of the Penobscot and 
St. John rivers to the Bay of Chaleurs, 
for determining the approximate heights 
of land. The standard point to which 
the barometrical altitudes throughout 
the country might be referred, was 
taken at the Great Falls of the river 
St. John. The height of this standard 
point above the sea was already known: 
it had been ascertained by order of 
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the House of Legislature. The bed of 
the river St. John is altogether 296 
feet 9 inches above the tide at Chapel 
Bar. The commissioners then pro- 
ceeded to the discharge of their most 
difficult and important task, for which 
they had only two months of open wea- 
ther, and in the execution of which 
they incurred many dangers and pri- 
vations. They succeeded, however, in 
determining a series of elevations, from 
the Bay of Chaleurs to the head waters 
of the Penobscot, which it may be seen 
from a glance at the map apply toa 
distance of upwards of 250 miles in 
length. And if we consider the diffi- 
culty of locomotion in this wilderness, 
as well for men as for their delicate in- 
struments and for their provisions, and 
that the multitudinous perils of bark 
canoes in rapids and dangerous rivers 
and lakes, we shall see good reason to 
applaud their zeal, their energy, and 
their fortune. The report and the ap- 
pendix are both drawn up with care 
and ability. The question as respects 
the boundary is settled to every impar- 
tial mind by the labours and re- 
searches of these gentlemen. The 
right of Great Britain to the whole of 
the disputed territory is established be- 
yond the shadow of doubt; and Great 
Britain must, from every motive of 
policy, as well as from every feeling of 
national honour, assert and establish 
that claim. We only hope that the 
Americans, convinced, as they cannot 
fail to be, of the error into which they 
have been led by lying, unprincipled 
functionaries, will yield with a good 
grace to the hands of the rightful 
owner that to which they have no 
claim. 

But should it prove otherwise, pain- 
ful as it would be to engage in hosti- 
lities with a race who speak our native 
English, and derive their descent, their 
literature, and their laws, from 


“ The inviolate island of the sage and 
free,” 
there must not be a moment’s hesita- 
tion on the subject. The slightest 
symptom of any “ compunctious visit- 
ing” upon our part, which we cannot 
choose but feel, though we utterly dis- 
regard its voice—the smallest con- 
cession, would be certainly miscon- 
strued by “ the majority” who tyran- 
nise over the American government, 
and would precipitate and embitter a 
contest upon another and a vital point, 
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which it is now barely possible to avert. 
If we yield a jot—if we do not vindi- 
cate our right to every yard of the dis- 
puted territory, it will be imputed to 
Fear, as was the late payment of com- 
pensation money on the part of France 
through the mediation of Great Britain. 
The Americans threatened, and fancied 
they could put their threat in execution, 
when they said that if the money were 
not paid they would knock the most 
compact and warlike empire of the 
world “ into the other end of nothing.” 
No! in dealing with the Americans 
upon this occasion, we must adopt the 
principle of Harry Hotspur — 


“« T'll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend ; 
But in the way of bargain, merk ye me, 
I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair.” 


The American majority wish for war 
with us; and, if it is to come, let it 
come upon this rather than upon a 
question of national robbery on the one 
side, and national vengeance upon the 
other. A border-war, after the ruffians 
of Maine were well chastised, might 
be speedily brought to a conclusion. 
The good sense of the American mi- 
nority would probably prevail, and 
peace would be re-established on a 
better understanding. Not so, how- 
ever, with a war commenced against 
the federal government for the restitu- 
tion of money stolen from our people. 
We have fifty-five millions sterling and 
upwards invested in American securities 
— in canals, railroads, and so forth ; 
under any circumstances it is probable 
the greater part of the capital would 
be lost. Experience shews that, in this 
honest and wealthy country, the original 
speculators, even in schemes the best 
devised, of the greatest public im- 
portance, and ultimately of the largest 
private benefit, lose either the whole 
or the greater part of their money. 
What is likely to be the result. in 
America, where the general government 
is so dishonest and so treacherous, that 
the most dishonest and vilest populace 
in the world is ashamed of it? But 
the American majority are by no means 
satisfied to let the foreigners, as they 
now love to call us, be robbed gradu- 
ally and quietly in the ordinary way 
of trade and speculation! They want 
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a war, that they may sponge out the 
whole debt. And they avow it! They 
justify it too! If there be war, say 
they, you will seize all our ships and 
merchandise that you can catch in 
your ports, or capture on the high seas. 
We, in return, will confiscate all your 
money invested in this country. It is 
the old argument of Buonaparte about 
the déteniss / 

Now, then, we stand with them 
thus: the honest men of the country 
will pay us interest on our capital as 
long as they can; when they cannot, 
the only mode by which we could be 
satisfied would be by a tax. ‘ The 
majority” will submit to no tax for any 
such silly purpose as preserving the 
national credit. We must, then, look 
to the federal government, and compel 
it to pay our subjects. How are we to 
do this? Only by a system of warfare 
horrible to contemplate in these latter 
days! We must “ take, burn, and 
destroy ;” bombard their ports, destroy 
their commerce, annihilate their navy, 
let loose upon them the sixty-six thou- 
sand Indian warriors now upon their 
frontier, and who are burning for the 
day when a war on the part of their 
murderous and treacherous oppressors 
with England or France shall enable 
them 


‘To reap the dues of hoarded vengeance.” 


Grievous it is to think that a country 
which produced Channing, Clay, and 
Webster, Kent and Storey, should be 
exposed to a savage onslaught; but for 
the “ majority,” the Indians are foes just 
worthy of them ; and to talk nowadays 
in the language of Lord Chatham would 
be maudlin nonsense. “ The scalping 
knife of the Indian” is no worse than 
the bowie knife of the American ; and 
in point of honour, which distinguishes 
man from man, as reason does man 
from brute, the red man is infinitely 
superior to his white opponent. Nor, 
if forced into a war with the federal 
government, must we again permit it 
to be a short one. Nothing but utter 
submission on the part of the Americans 
must stop it. And the great probabi- 
lity is, that, at its close, history would 
have to tell of states that were united, 
- of a gigantic democracy that had 
een. 
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BY CANDIDUS. 


As matter of course, we are going to 
be prodigiously civil—most marvel- 
lously complimentary ; so suspect both 
our readers and our editor, and so, no 
doubt, expect both the author and pub- 
lisher of the volume we have taken in 
hand. Yet one and all may find that 
they reckon without their host, to wit, 
ourself, the individual who constitutes 
the authoritative W £, whose sentence is, 
or at least ought to be, fate. ‘Towards 
so great a culprit as George Wight- 
wick we shall not be at all mele- 
mouthed,+ nor sugar over the bitterness 
of criticism by honied expressions, 
which would .be but sheer mockery, 
akin to the indulgent delicacy of hang- 
ing a man in a genteel rope of silk, in- 
stead of one of vulgar hemp. 

We may therefore as well tell the 
delinquent at once, that his book is a 
most mischievous one,—impertinent in 
its title, impertinent in its dedication, 
awfully impertinent and offensive in 
its remarks,—in short, a lump -of im- 
pertinence and scandal from beginning 
to end, and not only inside, but outside 
likewise. We cannot, indeed, say that 
its scandalousness in the last-mentioned 
respect exhibits itself obviously, and 
prima facie, because the “ Pyramid of 
Architecture” is stamped as an em- 
bellishment, not on the front cover, but 
on the back one, where it lurks like the 
Sting in the tail of some venomous rep- 
tile; and will, no doubt, make many 
stamp most energetically when they 
discover it, Whether we ourselves 
stamped or smiled when we first be- 
held it is nothing to the purpose; and 
therefore we shall leave that point un- 
settled, until we think proper to illu- 
minate the public as to that and many 
other enigmas, by writing our own 
confessions. There may be mortals, 
nay, may be critics, of intellects so ob- 
tuse, as to be unable to see any harm 
in it; yet it is nothing less than a re- 
volutionary libel, tending to unsettle 
and upset all that has hitherto been 


* The Palace of Architecture, a Romance of Art and History, 
Wightwick, architect. London, 1840. 
+ So etymology requires the word to be written—-not mealy-mouthed. The latter 


has no meaning at all, whereas that of mele-mouthed, or honey-mouthed, is obvious 
enough, 


received as sound doctrine in archi- 
tecture. 

Had Wightwick boldly spoken out, 
and said that he considers Hosking the 
very tip-top authority, supreme over 
all the rest, we should only have pro- 
fessed our astonishment at his impu- 
dence, and our pity at his ignorance. 
But, too pluckless to adopt such 
straightforward course, he has thought 
proper to insinuate such opinion figu- 
ratively and metaphorically, and after 
so uncommon a fashion, that when his 
drift is once detected, his mischievous 
meaning makes all the greater im- 
pression. Now, it is perfectly well 
known to the whole world—as we 
critics are in the habit of maliciously 
saying, when speaking of something 
that persons in general are quite igno- 
rant of, we wish to confound and 
abash our readers,— it is known to the 
whole world, antipodes and all, that 
Hosking is a most awful heretic ; 
who, not content with setting aside the 
authority of the venerable Vitruvius, 
actually derides him most profanely, 
treating him as no better than a silly, 
twaddling old woman; and affirming 
that “a student would acquire as cor- 
rect a knowledge of history aud geo- 
graphy from the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, and Gulliver's Travels, as 
of architecture from the text of Vi- 
truvius!” Nevertheless, we find Hos- 
king’s name inscribed on the top of the 
pyramid, while that of Vitruvius is the 
lowermost of all. Wightwick may al- 
lege, in excuse, that he has so placed 
them, because the latter is the earliest 
writer, and his doctrines form the basis 
upon which all subsequent ones have 
built up theirs. Yet we cannot let him 
off on that plausible pretext, when it is 
evident that he has served him basely, 
by putting him at the very bottom of 
his pyramid, and hoisting up Hosking, 
as if he were indeed a king, to the post 
of honour and supremacy above all the 
rest. That he has done so is most un- 
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deniable; nor can any explanation of 


his explain away the offensive fact. Or 
will he pretend to say that the world is 
now turned quite upside down,—every 
thing topsy-turvy,— that inferiority is 
now uppermost, while whatever is sub- 
lime and elevated lies grovelling below. 

Here, without going further, we 
might pronounce sentence on the de- 
linquent as fairly convicted of attempt- 
ing to bring the authority of Vitruvius 
into contempt, by craftily insinuating 
that he holds him particularly low. But 
we cannot let him off quite so easily, 
and dismiss him at once, for a very co- 
gent reason,—namely, because we have 
as yet but just begun our article. Pro- 
ceed we, therefore, to his title-page, 
which we shall find to be not only ob- 
jectionable, but downright scandalous. 
People either more charitable, or less 
lynx-eyed, than ourselves, may, indeed, 
see no very great harm in it; nay may, 
perhaps, wonder what we can possibly 
detect in it that is at all exceptionable. 
Let them, then, put on their spectacles 
—their mental spectacles, and they 
will read, 

“ Romance or Arr and History.” 
That is all ; and quite enough it is to 
prove Wightwick the wickedest dog in 
existence. That history as generally 
written is sheer romance, is_ well 
known ; yet that romance has any 
thing to do with art—at any rate, 
with architecture —- we must stre- 
nuously deny. The only species of 
building wherein romance is applied, 
is in rearing those gorgeous struce 
tures ycleped castles in the air; in 
constructing which every man is his 
own architect, without serving any ap- 
prenticeship, or studying the precepts 
of Vitruvius. Fabrics of that descrip- 
tion require no foundations, no con- 
crete,—having by far more of the ab- 
stract in their composition. The less 
ethereal works of our terra firma archi- 
tect—though some of them are slight 
and flimsy enough of all reason, or we 
might say most unreasonably so— re- 
quire to be put together of more solid 
materials. Romance has nothing to do 
with them, nor they with romance, no 
more than algebra has to do with poetry. 
Who is the architect now living who 
has been guilty of romance? What at 
all approaching the romantic or po- 
etical is to be found in any of our mo- 
dern edifices? We have, indeed, con- 
trived to get up a sort of architectural 
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Gradus ad Parnasswn, by means of 
which a Grecian or Roman portico, or 
some fine architectural epithets, may be 
found ready-made and provided, wheu- 
ever some particularly grand effort of 
the imagination is required. What- 
ever be the style they employ, our 
architects are all of the classical, not 
the romantic, school. Accordingly, 
Mr. Wightwick’s title-page partakes 
too much of an impertinent sneer. 

Equally contrary to all etiquette and 
precedent is his dedication,—for, in- 
stead of paying that compliment to the 
Institute, like a very sensible fellow— 
for the members would then have in- 
stantly taken the whole edition off his 
hands—he has dedicated to a woman! 
to a countess, but still a woman, or a 
no-man. Never was greater want of 
tact manifested. A man might as well 
think of dedicating a cookery-book to 
Wellington. What should a woman 
understand about architecture? or how, 
by any possibility, should she be made 
to do so? Even granting the possi- 
bility, the policy of permitting ladies to 
make themselves at all acquainted with 
it, is exceedingly questionable ; quite 
contrary to that wholesome Salic law 
which has hitherto kept them from 
intermeddling with it.  Auncient wo- 
men,” indeed, may be found among 
those who pursue architecture profess- 
ionally, but they are invariably old wo- 
men of the breeches, not the petticoat, 
sex. 

Now, however, comes Mr. Wight- 
wick, with his mischievous book, and, 
appealing to our fair countrywomen, 
asks,—* Can they do better than give 
some of their leisure to an art so es- 
sentially decorative as that of archi- 
tecture?” Risum teneatis! So, then! 
some ofa lady’s leisure — of the little 
odds and ends of time she can find 
from the important duties of shopping, 
morning calls, dressing, &c. &c.—will, 
it seems, enable her to initiate herself 
into the recondite mysteries and pro- 
found arcana of an art which, if we may 
believe all that has been said of it, re- 
quires, even as an art, and quite inde- 
pendently of the mechanical knowledge 
connected with it, the most assiduous 
application, and far more than ordinary 
grasp of mind. That which has hi- 
therto been the task of a higher order of 
intellect is now to become the amuse- 
ment of women— perhaps the play- 


thing of children. By and by, we 
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shall have a nursery edition of Stuart’s 
Athens, and a primer of the Five Or- 
ders. Babies will cry out for Palladio 
instead of pap ; and, instead of daubing 
fire-screens, “ bread-and-butter misses” 
will be designing porticos 4 la Parthe- 
non, with neither more nor less nous 
than such things are now concocted by 
grave professors of the art. We do not 
go so far as to affirm that our “ fair 
countrywomen” are utterly incapable 
of understanding and relishing archi- 
tecture as an art of design, or of be- 
coming proficients in design. Our dis- 
like to Wightwick’snotable scheme rests 
upon very different grounds: we object 
to it, not because we question the ca- 
pacity of the sex, but because we see 
no occasion for increasing the number 
of designing women. Neither do we 
want a race of female critics and female 
pedants, instead of those good-natured, 
acquiescing creatures, who “ are pleased 
they know not why, and care not 
wherefore,” and whose criticism scarcely 
ever ventures beyond the phrase,— 
“How exceedingly pretty !” 

This “ care-not-wherefore” race, how- 
ever, is now to be exterminated,— that 
is, if Mr. Wightwick is to be allowed 
to have his way without check or op- 
position; for his object is nothing else 
than to induce people to dismiss the 
prejudices which have hitherto deterred 
them from the study, and to apply 
themselves to architecture as to a liberal 
pursuit and ornamental accomplish- 
ment, so as to be able to comprehend 
all the “whys” and “ wherefores” in 
every case ; and to see not only what 
has been done, but what has not been 
done. Elevations, sections, and plans, 
will no longer be gaped at as things 
incomprehensibly abstruse,—or, as we 
once heard a lady observe, “ exceed- 
ingly droll and funny kind of draw- 
ings.” No: good by to all such kind 
of fun and drollery for the future. 
Never may we again hope to hear, as 
we once did, an editor of a publication 
on the fine arts confess to us, that he 
never could make any thing out of the 
ground-plan ofa building,—which was 
assuredly droll enough. Never may we 
again enjoy the hearty laugh we did, 
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when on inquiring whether some draw- 
ings were to be in sepia or not, the 
reply was: “ It is for you to know that : 
IT don’t understand your sepia, and con- 
founded puzzling architectural terms ” ! 
Adieu to all such delightful ignorance. 
Adieu, also, perhaps, to that “ blissful 
ignorance” on the part of the public, 
which now permits them to gaze with 
stupid, but comfortable and enviable 
admiration, at structures which are utter 
failures as to design,—wofully dull, as 
well as commonplace ;—to the blissful 
ignorance which allows them to exclaim, 
* What a masterly conception! what 
fertile imagination! what perfect study 
of the art!” when they behold a gross 
plagiarism presented to them in the 
shape of a portico, differing from its 
prototype only in the circumstance of 
its being quite out of character with, 
and its effect greatly impaired by, the 
rest of the building. Adieu to raptur- 
ous wondering at copies of the Parthe- 
non, proposed as designs for any thing 
or every thing ;* adieu to Prestan co- 
lumns with sash windows between 
them ; to such grotesque combinations 
as that displayed in the British Fire 
Office, in the Strand, where gimcrack 
balconies and arched windows are 
squeezed into the narrow intercolumns 
formed by Agrigentum pillars. 

Such consequences, however, it 
pleases Mr. Wightwick to keep en- 
tirely out of sight: while he expatiates 
on the source of gratification that archi- 
tectural study will open to them, he 
abstains from forewarning his readers 
of the disgust and disappointment they 
must frequently endure, if their intel- 
lectual eyesight be purged by “ eu- 
pow ;” for in such case they will be- 
vold paltriness where they now fancy 
grandeur, barbarism where they now 
see elegance, sheer imbecility and 
schoolboy plagiarism where they now 
discover talent. Let his readers there- 
fore pause, and consider the matter 
well, before they follow his treacherous 
counsel. 

We readily give him credit for being 
sincerely devoted to his art: would that 
we could as easily acquit him of being 
a downright traitor to those who prac- 


* Among the designs for the intended Assize Courts at Liverpool was a 
“ yestoration” of the Parthenon, which was spoken of in one of the local newspapers 
as most pure and classical ; but whether any window-holes were drilled in it was 
not stated. Such wholesale copying, and such classicality—which generally turns 
out to be sad bungling —makes one sicken at the idea of Grecian architecture. 
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tise it. But he has no regard to the 
vested interests of the profession ; for 
there are many among those who would 
cut a very different figure from what 
they do, were the public capable of 
scanning their pretensions,—could they 
distinguish between the stale, borrowed 
plumes, and classical trappings, with 
which their designs are decked out, 
and the insignificant, trivial ideas, so 
disguised ;—were they capable of de- 
tecting the shallow pedantry of the art, 
by which they are now imposed upon. 
“ Muchos adquieran opinion de doc- 
tos,” says Moratin, “no por el que 
efectivamente saben, sino por el con- 
cepto que forma de ellos da ignorancia 
de los demas.”” Nevertheless it is pre- 
cisely this very convenient, and there- 
fore highly proper, “ ignoraucia de los 
demas,” that our architectural reformer 
and innovator would fain see removed. 
This is the point at which he labours 
with such indiscreet and intemperate 
zeal. It is quite sufficient if the public 
have just nous enough to applaud and 
admire: to understand, and to be able 
to exainine critically, and judge accord- 
ingly, is no business of theirs; what- 
ever some people may fancy, who have 
taken into their heads that indifference, 
on the one hand, and ignorance on the 
other, have operated most unfavourably 
upon the art in this country, where, 
either from apathy or false economy, or 
from obstinacy and bad taste, we have 
had failure after failure—at least very 
maimed and imperfect works, instead 
of such as we might be proud of. 
Where all great architectural undertak- 
ings emanate directly from the govern- 
ment, the incompetency of the public in 
such matters is of comparatively little 
importance ; besides which, its taste be- 
comes elevated and refined by what is 
thus provided for it: but that incompe- 
tency becomes a serious evil when, as 
in this country, it is the public, either 
as bodies or individuals, which exer- 
cises a control it is disqualified for 
exercising beneficially. We might, 
therefore, with great plausibility, con- 
clude that it would be an advantage 
rather than the contrary, both to the art 
and to those who profess it, were per- 
sons generally so well-informed in re- 
gard to it, as to be capable of judging 
of it rationally, and, consequently, of 
encouraging it properly. Nevertheless, 
we must suppose such view of the case 
to be erroneous,—at all events, that 
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there exist very formidable counter- 
objections lying somewhere in ambush ; 
and had it not been that his enthusiasm 
and officiousness greatly outstrip his 
modesty and discretion, Mr.. Wight- 
wick would have thought twice ere he 
counselled his readers to cultivate an 
acquaintance with architecture for their 
own sakes. In one sense, indeed, it 
would be for their own sakes—for 
their own selfish gratification— not for 
that of architecture and its followers. 
What injury could accrue to the latter 
from the public being better enlightened 
we cannot even guess, much less de- 
cide: yet that the real evil would 
greatly outbalance the tolerable appa- 
rent advantage, we must take for 
granted, when we find that the Insti- 
tute of British Architects have not 
made the slightest attempt towards se- 
curing the advantage in question; as 
they most undoubtedly would have 
done long ago, had they not seen very 
sufficient reasons to the contrary. It 
has not, indeed, been openly said by 
the Institute, it is most proper and ad- 
visable that the public should be kept 
as much in the dark as possible ; be- 
cause such language would have been 
resented : the public being a personage 
that has a tolerably high opinion of its 
intellect and its privileges. The Insti- 
tute is gifted with more discretion than 
Messrs. Gwilt and Bartholomew. But 
that they are not at all anxious to impart 
any of their taste to the public—and, 
if truth may be spoken, some among 
them have little to spare for other 
people—is rendered evident by the cir- 
cumstance of their having done nothing 
whatever to promote a feeling for their 
art, beyond the immediate sphere of 
their own profession. Or shall we 
attribute this, not to any positive dis- 
like on their part to architecture be- 
coming a popular study, but to mere 
oversight, it not having as yet ever 
occurred to them that people are more 
likely to take interest in what they do, 
than in what they do not, understand ; 
and that before persons can properly 
encourage talent, they must learn to 
distinguish between the reality and the 
semblance? If such be really the case, 
the Institute will, no doubt, feel greatly 
obliged to us for having called its atten- 
tion to what had quite escaped it. Still 
we have our misgivings ; and fancy that, 
instead of receiving a medal, or even a 
vote of thanks, we shall be voted im- 
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pertinent meddlers in matters that do 
not concern us. 

The consciousness that we are likely 
to meet with, as such, an ungracious and 
ungrateful rebuff—that is, supposing our 
insignificance obtains any notice at all, 
—begets in us something like a sym- 
pathy and fellow-feeling with Wight- 
wick, After all, his heterodoxy is far 
more in accordance with our own way 
of thinking than the orthodoxy of some 
other people ; and we certainly give him 
credit for being free from those narrow 
pedantical prejudices which disgust us 
in sO many writers, who, incapable of 
reasoning upon the subject, would fain 
explode all critical inquiry, and reduce 
the art to a bundle of dry mechanical 
rules. We are not, indeed, disposed 
to eat our own words—because we had 
rather they should be devoured by our 
readers ; neither shall we recant aught 
we have said, for very little cant is 
to be found in it: but on taking coun- 
sel of our second thoughts, we do feel 
inclined to back Wightwick in his pro- 
pagandist missionaryship for the con- 
version of the public to architectural 
study. Tow far his preaching will be 
attended with any success, we leave to 
time to shew: but there certainly are 
two sets of prejudices—those of pro- 
fessionalists, and those of non-profes- 
sionalists—that will, for some time to 
come at least, tend to thwart what he 
recommends. Now, however uncha- 
ritable or illiberal we may seem in 
putting forth such an opinion, we can- 
not help believing that the majority of 
the profession will look askance at any 
plan for familiarising persons in gene- 
ral with architecture, or perhaps we 
should say, for initiating them into the 
study of it—more than which is not 
attempted in the volume before us. 
They will not, of course, be so suicidal- 
ly imprudent as to deny the advantages 
attending it, even for those who may 
take it up solely as an elegant pursuit, 
and a study intimately connected with 
the history of civilisation and of man- 
ners, There is very little danger of 
their so undervaluing their art: their 
policy will rather be to decry the at- 
tempt itself as futile— calculated to 
render people only superficial smatter- 
ers and shallow pretenders in an art 
demanding the application of a lifetime 
toit. Yet, as far as it is a fine art— 
One whose aim is esthetic beauty — 
it stands pretty nearly upon the same 
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footing as painting and sculpture, and, 
like them, addresses itself to the per- 
ceptions of all, and not of its own pro- 
fessors exclusively ; with this difference 
from.the others, that, not being like 
them an imitative art, its conven- 
tional language and principles fe- 
quire to be first understood: —~a 
task of no great difficulty; on 
the contrary, one which once com- 
menced will be found to increase in 
interest at every step. The science of 
construction and the practical part of 
building, of course,tlemand very much 
more, whether it be of mathematical 
or mechanical knowledge: yet impor- 
tant as these latter are, because indis- 
pensable, in regard to the art itself, 
they are but as the scaffolding and 
machinery employed in erecting an 
edifice; and however ingenious such 
apparatus may be, it conduces nothing 
to the beauty of the finished structure, 
so does scientific skill conduce nothing 
towards architecture as an art, except 
as far as the latter avails itself of its 
services to further its own purposes. 
After this we shall, doubtless, be looked 
upon as detrimentals, such doctrine 
being very unpalatable to most in the 
profession ; consequently, must be un- 
popular likewise. To say the truth, 
we suspect that it is not the difficulty 
of attaining to proficiency in the study 
of architecture that causes many — for 
we will not say all — professional men 
to view with jealousy any effort to 
popularise it, but rather the contrary : 
for more than one who might be named 
would stand less high in public esteem 
as an artist, were the public capable 
of detecting the slenderness of his pre- 
tensions as such, and of perceiving that 
he is very little, if at all, better than a 
mere builder. Besides which, people 
would then be aware that, beautiful as 
such things may he in themselves, no 
talent whatever is required for pro- 
ducing facsimiles of Grecian columns, 
or for obtaining those proportions upon 
which so much stress had been laid, 
but which are now stereotyped for every 
one’s use; so that, as our author him- 
self observes, they are mere plagiarisms, 
forming the staple of architects who, 
“‘ jmpotent to generate even a charac- 
teristic modification of them, can but 
refer on every occasion to the * bookish 
theoric,’ wherein an articled clerk can 
propose as masterly as they.” For 
which last remark alone Wightwick’s 
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book would certainly be put by the 

rofession into an Index Expurgatorius, 
fad we one in this country; or else 
both that and many other passages 
would have been erased, had his manu- 
script been forced to pass the ordeal 
of an architectural censorship. 

Professional prejudices, however, 
would avail little in retarding the study 
of the art, and preventing it from becom- 
ing a popular one, were it not that equal- 
ly strong and less reasonably found- 
ed ones are entertained by the public 
itself. It is difficult to make people, 
even those not otherwise deficient in 
intelligence, conceive that architecture 
can be at all interesting and serviceable 
as a study, where there is no intention 
of exercising the art professionally, or 
any prospect of ever having an oppor- 
tunity of turning the acquirement in it 
to account by building for the gratifica- 
tion ofa taste for the art. Such a taste 
is notoriously a most expensive one. 
Architecture is a most costly amuse- 
ment; nor is it every one, even among 
persons of fortune, who has the means ; 
or, if the means, occasion for displaying 
his taste in erecting a Chiswick or a 
Holkham, a Harlaxton or a Costessey. 
Haud cuivis contingit, we are not all 
of us Burlingtons and Leicesters; few 
among us are Beckfords and Gregorys, 
Devonshires and Egremonts — people 
who can afford to make architecture 
their hobby-horse ; in regard to which, 
it was once observed to us, a man who 
has a taste to gratify that way, ought 
to have no other taste or passion what- 
ever that will dip into his purse. Be- 
sides all which, taste can be bought 
as well as any thing else; therefore if 
a man should chance to feel himself 
incommoded by an extra hundred thou- 
sand pounds or so, and inclined to get 
rid of it in building, he has merely to 
call in the fashionable architect of the 
day, who will furnish him with guantum 
suff. of it, duly warranted of the very 
best quality. Yet even in such cases it 
would not be amiss to be able to judge 
of the quality for one’s self; otherwise 
the bargain may turn out a very bad 
one, as far as taste is concerned, for 
there is a good deal of roguery and 
gammoning in such matters, as well as 
in others. 

Akin to what has been said above is 
the opinion which, if not expressed, 
seems to be generally entertained ; 
namely, that architecture is a° very 
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suitable study, by way of amusement, 
for those who have the means of em- 
ploying architects. And were archi- 
tecture such an art as that of cookery ; 
did it appeal in the same way to a 
natural, and not to an acquired taste ; 
to one, moreover, not to be gratified 
except by a direct expense incurred 
either by the party who enjoys, or by 
some one else for him ;—were such the 
case, we say, that view of the matter 
would be highly rational, whereas now 
it is an exceedingly limited and quite 
mistaken one. A knowledge of archi- 
tecture is a valuable accomplishment, 
not because a man may possibly have 
the opportunity of turning it, some 
time or other, to account in the way of 
building himself a new residence, or of 
altering and improving an old one, 
but because it furnishes him with en- 
joyment and occupation so varied as 
to be almost illimitable. By acquiring 
it, he acquires the power of seeing a 
class of objects in regard to which he 
was before nearly blind ; seeing them 
only with his outward sense, and there- 
fore little more affected by them than 
a pig would be by the prospect from 
the terrace of Windsor Castle. To 
persons not instructed in it, the lan- 
guage of architecture is hardly better 
than an unknown tongue, which they 
can hear, and tell whether it sounds 
agreeably or harshly; whether it be 
uttered in a loud or soft tone ; mono- 
tonously, or with impassioned expres- 
sion, but can perceive no positive sig- 
nification in it. Unquestionably there 
are certain qualities — for instance, the 
grandeur produced by magnitude, rich- 
ness of decoration, solidity or costliness 
of material, that are obvious to all, to 
the uninitiated as well as to adepts in 
the art ; still even by these, beholders of 
the former class are not affected in the 
same degree, or precisely in the same 
manner as the others: either their per- 
ceptions of them are too vague, languid, 
indistinct, or else they confine their 
attention exclusively to such qualities, 
without being able to distinguish any 
thing beyond them, or to feel those 
modifications of general abstract pro- 
perties which take place in individual 
works of art. The educated eye does, 
in fact, pereeive more than one not 
trained to observation, because it takes 
note of various subordinate circum- 
stances and particulars, else disregard- 
ed, though perhaps very far from un- 
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important in enhancing or otherwise 
qualifying individual character. It 
may, for it often does, happen that the 
attentive perusal of a building does not 
render us so well satisfied with it as 
we first anticipated; but then such 
examination itself is attended with 
positive enjoyment— is a recreating 
exercise to the mind ; and if faults are 
thus discerned, to which others remain 
insensible, so too are beauties and 
graces, and those refined expressions 
of the art which reveal themselves 
only to sympathetic taste. Where the 
ordinary observer sees only inarticulate 
forms that leave scarcely any distinct 
image upon his mind, he who has made 
himself familiar with the art is, or 
ought to be, capable of comprehending 
a piece of architecture thoroughly, and 
of entering into all the particulars and 
circumstances which distinguish it, 
whether advantageously or the con- 
trary. 

If really worthy of such title, the 
cognoscente, amateur or lay architect, 
as we will for distinction-sake term 
him—possesses, in regard to the esthetic 
branch of the art, an advantage over 
the practical man ; for while he assigns 
their due value to technical merits, he 
is less likely to lay an undue stress 
upon them to exclusion of more im- 
portant considerations; whereas the 
judgment of the other is generally apt 
to be swayed by what are merely mat- 
ters of conventionality, precedent, and 
routine; owing to which he is pre- 
vented from contemplating his art in 
a free and unprejudiced spirit, and 
from aiming at other qualities and 
effects than those he is already ac- 
quainted with in extant examples. 
The kind of merit and correctness he 
looks for is rather negative than posi- 
tive: satisfied with that faultless me- 
diocrity which commits no sins against 
the grammar of the art, he rarely thinks 
of objecting to the commonplace cast 
of a design, or to the stale treatment 
of ideas commonplace in themselves. 
Originality of conception, felicity of 
character, masterly expression, idiom- 
atic graces of style, dexterous manage- 
ment of well-balanced contrasts in 
composition, well-studied effects as 
regards perspective and light and 
shade, the charm of con-amore treat- 
ment diffused throughout the whole of 
a design, so as to blend even discord- 
ant elements into harmony ; — these 
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things, which constitute the poetry of 
his art, or which, in other words, elevate 
the mechanical process of building to 
the rank of a fine art, as architecture, 
are precisely those which a professional 
education overlooks, or at which it 
stops short. For the mere man of 
business, such education may be all- 
sufficient; but for the artist—for him 
who looks forward to becoming in his 
turn an authority to after generations— 
it is only a preparatory one ; and it is 
only by superadding to his acquire- 
ments as a practical man, the feeling of 
an intelligent amateur, that the latter 
can become what he aspires to be. 

Another prejudice which deters peo- 
ple from approaching the study is the 
idea of its being exceedingly difficult 
and dry, formal and pedantic. They 
would have no objection to understand 
a little of architecture, so as to be able 
to have something to say when it is 
broached as a topic in conversation ; 
but then it is necessary to learn such a 
number of cramp technical terms ; and 
as for proportions, and matters of that 
sort, they are quite sure they should 
never be able to comprehend them at 
all. In short, they would very willing- 
ly know, were it not for the previous 
trouble of learning. Even in this age 
of discoveries and inventions, no one 
has yet invented for the accommodation 
of such persons — willing, yet afraid — 
not a royal, but a railway-road, that 
would bring them, with all possible 
expedition, to their journey’s end —to 
that of the study. _ Nor dare we flatter 
them that such road will ever be formed ; 
on the contrary, though loath to alarm 
them still more, we feel bound to tell 
them that the study of architecture is 
a road without an end—one where 
“ alps on alps arise,” or rather where 
new and more extensive prospects pre- 
sent themselves to view, as we advance 
along it. For awhile, indeed, it may 
appear somewhat rugged — not hearth- 
rugged — but our fatigue lessens at 
each step; so that where we should 
else feel most weary, we find ourselves 
most animated and refreshed. 

The degree of difficulty and fatigue 
attending the first steps of the study, 
will depend upon the mode of it. 
Hitherto most elementary treatises pro- 
fessing to afford architectural instruc- 
tion, would seem to have been designed 
either to bewilder or to disgust the 
beginner; instead of general and lead- 
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ing principles being first clearly laid 
down and expounded ; instead of those 
principles being elucidated by pro- 
gressive examples shewing the varied 
application of them, and how they 
may be modified by particular circum- 
stances; instead of distinguishing be- 
tween what is based upon them, and 
what is essential, and what is entirely 
arbitrary and conventional; instead of 
discriminating between examples of 
nearly equal historic authority, but very 
dissimilar in regard to esthetic value ; 
instead of any aftempt at reasoning or 
philosophical criticism;—we meet with 
little more than a mass of materials, in- 
sulated facts, partial and formal rules, 
dull and pedantic remarks. No wonder, 
therefore, if many have felt quite per- 
plexed and discomfited at the outset, 
and, for want of more intelligent guides 
to direct their course, have abandoned 
the study in disgust, if not entirely in 
despair, as one where more of toil than 
gratification awaits them. 

“The characteristics of the various 
styles,” says our author, “and the re- 
gulations which govern the arrangement 
and proportion of the leading features 
in each, are simply and easily ac- 
quired.” Whether the opinion that 
they are “easily acquired ” will be re- 
ceived as highly flattering by every 
one, we leave our readers to guess ; 
but the easiness itself, we take it, will 
be found to depend very materially 
upon the degree of intelligence with 
which the things themselves are ex- 
plained, and on the degree of interest 
imparted to the course of instruction. 
Conciseness may be as dull, and there- 
fore as fatal, as prolixity ; instruction 
may be plain and intelligible, yet not so 
much intelligent as superficial. Neither 
does it always happen that those who 
possess the greatest fund of inform- 
ation themselves, possess also the talent 
of conveying information both easily 
and intelligently tu others. A mere 
brief outline of any study may be per- 
fectly intelligible; yet unless it be in- 
tended only as pregustatio to a more 
detailed course of instruction, what is 
derived from it is in danger of being as 
quickly forgotten as it was learned. The 
great art consists in treating the subject 
sufficiently simply, but at the same time 
sufficiently fully, so as to engage the 
student’s attention, to awaken his in- 
terest, to inspire him with such relish 
for it that he shall feel a craving for 
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more information, and to enable him to 
pursue his farther course by himself. 
Such teachers are few — in architecture 
more especially: among them, how- 
ever, we may allow a place to our 
clever, yet wicked, Wight ;— not that 
his book is to be considered exactly a 
didactic one—-it being to the full as 
much historical as elementary—but on 
account of the mode of instruction it 
suggests, and the pertinent and intelli- 
gent remarks with which it abounds. 
Nevertheless, the writer’s wickedness, 
or Wight-wickedness (call it which you 
will), is perpetually breaking out: for 
instance, immediately after the passage 
above quoted from, he says, “ The ad- 
vantage of an acquaintance with the 
principles of design, and of a certain 
degree of practice in the graphic deline- 
ation of standard examples, are (is ’) 
prominently apparent when you would 
transfer to your sketch-book the out- 
lines of any building which may have 
charmed you by an elegance strictly 
resulting from its strictly defined fea- 
tures.” From this, it is tolerably evi- 
dent that he goes so far as to recommend 
to non-professional students that know- 
ledge of architectural drawing which 
will enable them to express clearly and 
characteristically the forms they see, and 
which must, of course, be clearly un- 
derstood, not only as they appear, but 
as they exist —that is, their details 
must be familiarly known. Yet, to 
say nothing of the drudgery requisite 
for attaining facility in regard to it, 
such degree of accuracy would partake 
too much of plodding professional ex- 
actness. Why should the fillers of 
sketch-books and albums be fettered 
down to matter-of-fact likeness—to 
copying “ distinctly defined features,” 
instead of leaving, as they now gener- 
ally do, very much to the imagination? 
Cabbages intended to pass for Co- 
rinthian capitals, a few lines meant to 
be imagined a cornice, and other things 
of the same kind — to say nothing of 
* squinting” perspective, or the cireum- 
stance of a column more or less in porti- 
co, &c.—have, till now, been among the 
privileges of amateur draughtsmen and 
draughtswomen ; but that free-and-easy 
playfulness of style, and that delightful 
vagueness, which leave so much to the 
fancy, are henceforth to be abandoned, 
not only as falsifying, but as vulgarising 
the objects professed to be represented : 
and if the latter be true, there must be 
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abundance of vulgarity in many most 
superbly bound albums. 

Leaving others to abuse Wightwick 
for his impudence, we incline to fancy 
that the advice conveyed in his remark 
is judicious, and deserves to be fol- 
lowed to a greater extent than he has 
eared to hint at. In no case is the 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per 
aures, 


Quam gue sunt oculis subjecta fideli- 
bus,” 


more confirmed than in the study of 
architecture; for without constant re- 
ference to examples and drawings, and 
without a certain facility in using the 
pencil, which should ever be in hand, 
to describe the different forms and 
members, they will neither be clearly 
understood nor distinctly retained by 
the memory : so that, although the stu- 
dent’s progress may be more expedi- 
tious, his real advance will be consider- 
ably less. We would also impress 
upon all who may feel any disposition 
to give some attention to architecture, 
the importance of becoming acquainted 
as soon as possible with the technical 
modes of geometrical representation ; 
than which, nothing can be more 
simple, when once explained. Yet 
such explanation seems to have been 
quite overlooked in all books professing 
to give the general reader some insight 
into the art; perhaps, because it ap- 
peared altogether superfluous. If of 
real difficulty, however, there is little 
or none; of fancied difficulty, there is 
very much: not merely a prejudice, 
but a sort of antipathy against that 
mode of delineation, as being formal, 
technical, and unpictorial. Undoubt- 
edly, plans and sections are not pic- 
tures; neither are maps —a still more 
conventional species of graphic repre- 
sentation — landscapes ; nevertheless, 
they are generally admitted to have 
their interest and their use, and to be 
almost indispensable in the study of 
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geography. Why any difficulty should 
be fancied in regard to architectural 
maps, when none is experienced as to 
those of the latter class, notwithstanding 
that they bear no resemblance to what 
they describe, can be accounted for 
only by the force of prejudice in the 
one case, and of habit in the other. 
The rudiments of geographical know- 
ledge are taught in schools; those of 
architectural are not; and that makes 
the important difference. If, again, we 
are asked how it happens that such 
difference is made, and that architecture 
should not be taught at all, not even in 
academies of a higher class, and as an 
ornamental accomplishment, we must 
again refer to prejudice. Should Wight- 
wickism gain ground, the time may 
possibly arrive when the music-master, 
the singing-master, the dancing-master, 
and the drawing-master, will have their 
heels trodden upon by the architecture- 
master. In the meanwhile, people 
must shift without him as well as they 
can; only let them not be alarmed or 
anywise discouraged by the formal,and 
what they may consider formidable, 
kind of drawings above-mentioned. 
Unless studied in that shape, an edifice 
can never be perfectly understood, — 
perhaps, some of its most interesting 
points will be quite overlooked, and the 
design itself judged of carelessly and 
erroneously, from not attending to cir- 
cumstances of plan which may have 
required a peculiar treatment of it. 
Besides which, some of the most valu- 
able and really interesting architectural 
publications consist, if not exclusively, 
almost entirely, of such technical de- 
lineations ; unsatisfactory, almost unin- 
telligible to the “ million,” as pictures, 
but serving to convey the most accurate 
information in regard to the buildings 
described by them ; not, indeed, as they 
appear from any one point of view, but 
as they exist in themselves: conse- 
quently, drawings of this class yield* 
but faint interest on a cursory or gene- 


* Of such illustration, even when more than usual, there is rather a deficiency ; 


and such, we apprehend, will be found to be the case in regard to the two works now 
in course of publication on Windsor Castle. There has been a good deal of squab- 
bling between them ; and some have affected to regret that a rival work should have 
been undertaken by Messrs. Gandy and Baud, in opposition to that by Mr, Ashton. 
We are of opinion, however, that there is likely to be room for a third, if not a fourth ; 
since, notwithstanding that it will consist of about forty plates, the original, or 
“genuine ” one, would require at least as many more to render it tolerably complete, 
as it will contain only one section, no plates of details, and not a single perspective 
view of any portion of the interior ; although, being only partially accessible to the 
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ral inspection of them. They require 
not merely to be looked at, but dili- 
gently examined, thoroughly investi- 
ails attentively and repeatedly con- 
sidered, so that the subject illustrated 
by them shall be gotten by heart; and 
even when that is done, they may be 
recurred to with satisfaction: for if the 
first charm of novelty be gone, it is 
frequently more than replaced by the 
delight attending the renewal of pleas- 
ing emotions. Judgments in art, 
moreover, formed upon first impres- 
sions alone, are apt to be more or less 
erroneous; wherefore it is necessary to 
revise them, for the purpose of either 
establishing or correcting them. 

What we have just been saying may 
appear to have scarcely any direct con- 
nexion with our subject, or at least to 
be far less to the purpose than much 
which we have not touched upon at all. 
We ourselves, however, hold it to be 
of particular moment, because it strikes 
at a prejudice which, if it does not 
actually deter persons from com- 
mencing the study of architecture, 
tends materially to retard their ad- 
vance in it, and to abridge the enjoy- 
ment they might else derive from it. 
As far as they enable us to understand 
the esthetic qualities of a work of ar- 
chitecture, all its motives and combina- 
tions, drawings of that class are quite 
as indispensable to the amateur as to the 
professional student— should possess 
as much interest for the one as for the 
other. In fact, those who question their 
value, otherwise than as affording tech- 
nical information when required for 
some specific purpose, ought also to 
question whether they themselves have 
any real relish for the art, or more 
than that easily satisfied liking for it, 
which renders them not unwilling to 
make themselves acquainted with its 
mere rudiments, and with the distinc- 
tive characteristics of its different styles, 
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yet permits them to stop short precisely 
at the point where a higher species of 
interest commences. It is manifestly 
absurd to object that the course we 
would recommend would impose pro- 
tracted study and additional trouble 
upon those who have no other object 
than amusement ; because, where there 
is a relish for the pursuit, the study 
and the amusement are the same thing. 
As to the trouble, labor ipse voluptas. 
When, on the contrary, there is no 
such relish, we should be the last to 
advise that the task should be per- 
sisted in. 

Far more reasonably may it be urged 
against us that our advice is rather 
superfluous, since those who have a de- 
cided taste for the pursuit will prose- 
cute it of their own accord, instead of 
stopping short at the end of their first 
stage in it. Still we have judged it 
expedient to bring somewhat promi- 
nently forward what has scarcely ever 
been adverted to by others; it being 
desirable that it should be borne in 
mind from the very first, that the chief 
interest of the study commences where 
it is usually supposed to terminate, 
and that .it is, consequently, greatly 
more extended and diversified than it 
has hitherto obtained credit for being. 

We would not insist upon an archi- 
tectural connoisseur’s understanding 
cements and concrete, any more than 
we should upon a connoisseur in paint- 
ing being learned in varnishes and 
macgilps ; yet, in all but what relates 
exclusively to construction, we would 
have the amateur-student keep pace 
with the professional one: should he 
happen to outstrip him, ¢an¢ pis for the 
other. Certainly, there is no reason 
wherefore the former should lag at all 
behind the latter in taste and critical 
ability, although he may not be able to 
compete with him in invention and 
coinposition.* 


public, the latter is precisely that as to which graphic information is most needed, 


und would prove most interesting. 


How far Messrs. Gandy and Baud’s publication 


will supply the deficiencies of the latter, we are at present unable to judge. 


* 


uven this would not always require any extraordinary degree of talent ; for, if 


the truth may be spoken, the majority of architectural designs are more the work of 


the hand than of the mind. 


The things themselves may have considerable merit, 


and yet say very little for the artistical power of their reputed authors, whose claim 
to the credit of them is pretty much on a par with that of scissors-and-paste literati 
to that of the wares manufactured by them—of the “ Beauties” and “ Elegant Ex- 
tracts” which they concoct and bottle-up. Architecture has its “elegant extracts ” 
compilers, and also not a few who are rather editors than authors in their profession ; 
people who deal in new, but not always “ improved editions ” of Parthenons, and 
other Greek temples, 
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Hardly need we say that the art is 
very far indeed from being upon such 
a footing among us at present; so far, 
indeed, is it removed from it, that we 
find almost avowed ignorance of the 
art prevail even in that sphere of so- 
ciety which is most influential upon it, 
and which ought to be beneficially so. 
Those public bodies and committees 
which should be competent to judge 
of the designs submitted to them for 
choice, though obstinately insisting 
upon their authority, admit almost 
without scruple their own incapacity, 
their utter inability to discriminate be- 
tween bad and good taste, between ta- 
lent and mediocrity. Hence the well- 
founded discontent at competitions, 
and the absurd, irresponsible decisions, 
attending them; for being under the 
management of those who have no real 
love for architecture, nor its interests at 
heart, they are almost invariably badly 
managed, any other interests being con- 
sulted in preference to those which it is 
most important should be attended to. 
Hence, too, as a natural consequence, 
failure after failure, disappointment 
after disappointment, opportunity after 
opportunity, flung away. If all this 
be bad enough, the state of architec- 
tural criticism is hardly more satis- 
factory. Indeed, what there is of it is 
almost entirely confined to general dis- 
quisition or historical comment. Sel- 
dom do we meet with any thing like 
able criticism, in its specific application 
to particular buildings. What in such 
cases passes for criticism consists for 
the most part of shallow, one-sided 
remarks, and trivial, schoolboy pe- 
dantry, where only a few obvious cir- 
cumstances are taken notice of; while 
those which, though less obvious, are 
perhaps still more influential on the 
aggregate character of the work, are 
passed over and disregarded, as if of no 
account, or else as if every one could 
perceive and appreciate them at the 
first glance. There is a feebleness — 


we might say, an awkward fumbling — 
on the part of the writers of it, that 
would be distressing, were it not rather 
diverting : nor are there wanting” ludi- 
crous instances of contradiction.* 

But we are all this while forgetting 
the culprit who is now standing at the 
bar of our criticism; nor have we »¢ 
yet apprised our readers what is tne 
er of his work. That it is 
intended for the general, rather than 
the professional student, and that its 
object is to secure popular favour for 
architecture as a liberal pursuit, well 
worthy of being cultivated on account 
of the interest it affords, will have been 
evident from what we have said. The 
book itself, however, is not a formal, 
didactic treatise, but rather a pregusta- 
tion of the study —a whet to create an 
appetite for it; being an historical sum- 
mary of, and a running commentary on, 
the various styles of the art, its different 
epochs and phases, beginning with the 
earliest Indian edifices, and terminating 
with the Anglo-Italian villa of the pre- 
sent day. Playing the part of cicerone, 
the author conducts over the grounds 
forming the garden-domain of the 
“ Palace,” which is situated in the land 
of Nowhere ; and therefore at a toler- 
ably safe distance from the incursion of 
those hordes of tourists who roam up 
and down the world nowadays, seeking 
what they may devour. Of this archi- 
tectural Eden, as it may be termed, 
with reference to its garden character 
-— or architectural House of Represent- 
atives, as it may be named, seeing that 
the different styles are respectively 
represented by their deputies here 
assembled — a map is given, which, 
whether an important acquisition to 
geography or not, serves as a pictorial 
index to the contents of the volume ; 
and might be further serviceable, as af- 
fording some hints for a classified archi- 
tectural gallery, where models of build- 
ings and casts of their details might be 
arranged chronologically and choreo- 


* Ralph’s Observations on the Public Buildings of London has become a sort of 


standard authority and text-book, from which others have helped themselves to 
opinions, apparently considered by them so many verdicts of profound criticism, 
although his remarks are meagre enough at the best. The value of his jadgment 
may be estimated from the following specimen. Speaking of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, he calls it “ one of the most perfect pieces of architecture that the art of man 
can produce ;” though in what that perfection consists he does not take the trouble 
to inform us. Yet, by way of qualifying this extravagantly hyperbolic praise, he ad- 
mits just afterwards that the windows “ are not only in a bad gusto, but out of pro- 
portion too ;” so that, by his own account of it, that “ most perfect piece of architec- 
ture” has some intolerably gross imperfections! What funny stuff is criticism, 
when so written ! 
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graphically in sepatate apartments. 
Such gallery, we pause to remark, 
would perhaps be more efficacious in 
promoting a taste for architectural met 
than almost any thing else; yet suc 
museum is likely to exist only as one 
of our own castles in the air, or to re- 
main, as at present, in the land of No- 
where. Therefore, by way of substitute 
for it, we recommend Mr. Wightwick’s 
own vision of one,— the Noah’s ark of 
architecture his book exhibits to us. 

* Recommend” did we say ?— that 
word escaped us somewhat unawares ; 
for, however favourable we may think 
of the plan of the volume, in regard to 
which we shall not enter more into 
detail, we surely cannot think of giving 
our sanction to all the opinions which 
the writer has put forth in it; Let us 
first look at one or two of them; and 
we begin with one which contains a 
code of most ‘mischievous doctrine, 
concentrated within a few lines :— 


“* He who would rival the Greek tem. 
ple must imitate, not the temple, but the 
Greek—not the Parthenon, which was 
simply designed for purposes which no 
longer exist, but the architect, whose ob- 
ject was to render his work intelligible, 
as an expositor of his country’s religious 
and intellectual distinction. York Min- 
ster is in spirit more like the Parthenon, 
than any now-erected facsimile of the 
latter could possibly be.” 


We add no note of admiration to 
this passage —it requires none ; for it 
absolutely electrifies the reader, making 
his hair stand on end, or else his wig, 
should it happen to be an orthodox one, 
Jeap from his head. We have here a 
gentleman, who professes to make us 
acquainted with styles, telling us that 
York Minster is like the Parthenon— 
“very like a whale,” indeed !—nay, 
that it is more like than any facsimile 
of the latter can possibly be. It is true 
he throws in, by way of salvo, the 
words “in spirit,” which may have 
some meaning, though likely to be 
quite unintelligible to professional 
readers. That single sentence is quite 
enough to cause both book and writer 
to be anathematised at once by the 
whole classical school ; by the inha- 
bitants of “ Auld Reekie,” who will 
consider it a cut direct at their Calton 
Hill Parthenon; and by all our Smirkes, 
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Foulstones, and Fosters, great dealers 
in the “ facsimile” line, but who do 
no business at all in the “ spirit ” 
trade; for, even while professing to 
copy, they have generally contrived to 
convert the spirit of their originals into 
milk-and-water stuff of architecture. 

Well, we may spare ourselves the 
trouble of abusing Mr. Wightwick for 
the extravagant doctrine he has there 
broached, seeing what a number of 
other people will fall foul upon and 
belabour him. We therefore turn at 
once to another nice didbit, which we 
here lay before our readers :— 


“ We have spoken of the absurdity of 
columns and bits of entablature stuck 
against a wall. What, then, should we 
say to a column—a single, insulated 
column (not an obelisk, intended only to 
bear inscriptions on its surface, but a co- 
lumn intended only to bear a beam on its 
top)—whose very stability depends as 
much on the horizontal hold and weight 
of an entablature above as upon its own 
gravity—what shall we say to the mon- 
strous anomaly of sticking up a column, 
apart and alone, unsupported, and sup- 
porting nothing except an indistinct figure 
like a little sweep upon a chimney-pot? A 
Greek would have eaten his fingers ero 
he would have pencilled such a design ; 
but the Roman, who had no mind for the 
philosophy of architecture, prided himself 
on the conversion, without seeing that he 
had perverted a principle. He might as 
well have stuck up an amputated leg as 
an isolated column,” 


Is not this shocking ?— coming, too, 
just at the very time when we are 
threatened with a third amputated leg 
—surely, two are already sufficient— 
to be stuck up in Trafalgar Square, 
with a figure perched like a little sweep 
on the top of it! We are told that a 
Greek would have eaten his fingers ere 
he would have pencilled such a design. 
Nevertheless, it seems that such design 
—the mere drawing or pencilling of a 
Corinthian column — was the very best 
that the taste of the committee could 
discern, among all those sent in on the 
occasion, notwithstanding that “ all 
the talents” were engaged in the con- 
test, and that a second opportunity was 
afforded them. It is most malicious, 
then, on the part of Mr. Wightwick, 
to attempt to put people out of conceit 
with that notable idea.* 


* We must not say too much, because the article entitled ‘A Ramble in St. James’s 
Bazar,” in this very Magazine, was so far infected with Wightwickism by anticipa- 


tion, as to protest against a column for the Nelson Monument, 
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Still, in that opinion he will be borne 
out by the authority of the newly esta- 
blished professor of architecture at 
King’s College, London,* who has not 
scrupled to affirm that the Shot-tower 
near Waterloo Bridge is in much bet- 
ter taste than the Monument on Fish 
Street Hill! But, on the other hand, 
he is not likely to be supported by 
Professor Hosking, when he defends 
such combination in plan as that ofa 
rectangular mass of portico attached to 
a rotunda or cylindrical edifice ; and 
says, “ We therefore receive the cele- 
brated Pantheon, as being altogether a 
self-consistent piece of architecture :” 
whereas, if we may believe Hosking, 
“ few can admire the external effect of 
the Pantheon, or of the structure in 
London called the Colosseum.” Were 
we called in to arbitrate between the 
disputants—both doctors in their art— 
we should certainly pronounce in fa- 
vour of Wightwick, because, without a 
projecting portico, such a structure as 
the Pantheon would (as is remarked in 
the article on that building in the 
Penny Cyclopedia) be “a lumpish 
and heavy mass ;” besides which, there 
is now a species of esthetic contrast in 
the composition, which, so far from 
producing a harsh discord, creates an 
agreeable, well-managed variety, both 
the portico and the rotunda serving to 
set off each other mutually to advan- 
tage. The former is, moreover, not an 
unmeaning, useless appendage to the 
other, but an expressive and appro- 
priate feature; and provides a stately 
approach, a dignihed architectural 
avenue leading into the interior of the 
edifice. 

Architectural writers and critics are 
apt to attach too much weight to single 
circumstances, without taking the rest 
into account ; judging the productions 
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of the art by some general Procrustean 
standard, instead of exercising that in- 
telligent discrimination which the par- 
ticular cases require. No doubt, it is 
greatly owing to this one-sidedness in 
precept and in criticism that Grecian 
architecture has made no advance 
among us. We do not mean that it 
has not been applied and brought 
into use among us, but that it has not 
been wrought by us, if we may be al- 
lowed the expression, so as to be ren- 
dered more tractable, and to acquire 
greater pliancy and freedom, and greater 
copiousness. We study it by far too 
microscopically ; we copy its features 
piecemeal, and apply them almost at 
random. We copy it, too, after the 
strangest and most reprehensible man- 
ner conceivable ; for, although we 
shrink from the idea of altering even a 
single piece of detail, or any thing that, 
being merely conventional, admits of 
some latitude in design, we make rio 
scruple whatever of expunging all that 
gave soul and animation to the ori- 
ginal structures. Greek architecture— 
be it reverently spoken —is quite mo- 
notonous enough in itself, without our 
increasing that monotony by stereo- 
typing its orders and their details, and 
without our rendering it as bald and 
insipid as it is monotonous in its out- 
lines. If we have studied it to any 
purpose, or looked at it with other 
eyes than those of a stone-mason, we 
ought ere now to have discovered that 
the temples of the Greeks were as 
much the production of the sculptor 
as of the architect; the structures 
erected by the latter deriving their 
chief character and adornment from 
the art of the other, to which they 
served as the framework. A Parthenon 
without its friezes and statues is too 
much like an empty picture-frame, 


on the top of such pillar is concerned, that form of monument is doubly inappropriate : 
first, because the figure itself cannot be distinctly seen; secondly, because, instead of 
being principal in the design, it is reduced to a mere accessory—an appendage, hardly 
an ornamental one, to the column itself. Yet, though they see nothing objectionable 
in a figure so placed, people affected to be shocked at the absurdity of the statue 
which crowns the apex of the steeple of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and accordingly 
decry that piece altogether, notwithstanding that it is by far the most picturesque and 
tasteful composition of the kind in the whole metropolis ; and the statue itself forms 
a graceful termination to the obelisk-like mass on which it stands firmly, without being 
hoisted up on a distinct pedestal: nor is there any of the unpleasant and uncouth 
effect alway attending overhanging platform serving as the abacus to a monumental 
column. 

* The appointment of one so tainted with architectural heresy, as Mr. Hosking 
notoriously is, to the new professorship at this college, is somewhat ominous ; for, 
what with Hoskingism and Wightwickism, good old Vitruvianism and Palladianism 
are likely to go quite out of fashion in the course of the next generation. 
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which, however tasteful it may be in 
design, however admirable in its exe- 
cution, requires to be filled up by 
some work of the pencil. A Parthenon 
without its sculpture is, at the best, 
but half a Parthenon ; and they who 
can admire such soi-disant facsimiles 
of Grecian architecture, must be fur- 
nished with such a stock of admiration, 
that they might spare some of it for 
facsimile Gothic, without mullions and 
tracery to its windows. It avails not to 
say, sculpture cannot be afforded ; for 
if the question be reduced from one of 
art to one of mere economy, the same 
principle would justify our hanging up 
handsomely carved and gilt picture- 
frames ; by which means a whole gallery 
might be splendidly filled for much 
less than is now often given for a bit 
of canvass not so large as a child’s 
pocket-handkerchief. That we cannot 
afford Parthenons nowadays may be 
true; but why, then, should we, both 
so very unnecessarily and so very 
ostentatiously, remind the world how 
little we can afford ; and what strange, 
perverse, one-sided copyists (not imi- 
tators) we are of Grecian architecture ? 
Grecian architecture, forsooth !—we al- 
most sicken at the name of it, when we 
find it applied to the dull, tasteless, 
soulless abortions—the vile unesthe- 
tical and anti-zsthetical barbarisms, 
that daily usurp its title, and tend to 
bring it into discredit and contempt. 
Have we done? Done or not, it is 
high time for us to decamp, and that 
most speedily, or else we shall be seized 
upon as an infinitely greater offender 
than Wightwick—one not merely im- 
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pertinent, but downright calumnious. 
To say the truth, we cannot muster up 
impudence enough to continue our 
show-up of Wightwick’s naughtiness, 
after letting the world see what atro- 
cious and scandalous opinions we our- 
selves hold. Could we but have kept 
on our mask, we should have con- 
cluded with such a fulmination against 
Wightwickism, that it would have been 
exploded forthwith as one of the most 
horrible isms in the whole catalogue of 
them. But now!—no, we feel quite 
disconcerted, absolutely nervous—just 
as a man may be supposed to do who, 
afier entering the court as a judge, 
finds himself all of a sudden turned 
into the culprit on whom he was pre- 
paring to pass sentence. Of course 
we shall be hanged, but not a soul 
will care for that: the worst is that, in 
the hubbub, Wightwick will get clear 
off; and that, we confess, vexes us 
most exceedingly. And what vexes us 
still more is, that people will now buy 
his book out of spite, merely to be re- 
venged upon us for having, as they will 
of course now affirm, grossly calum- 
niated him. However, one consolation 
is that, should the worst come to the 
worst, Recirna will shew herself next 
month in a suit of sable— perhaps in- 
scribe to our memory a friendly Hic 


jacet, to which we are certainly en- 


titled, though it should be put into the 
past tense; for we have lied, and that 
most confoundedly, belying our con- 
science into the bargain, in some of 
the exceedingly handsome things we 
have said of Mr. George Wightwick. 
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We are both astonished and grieved at 
the tone and conduct of many of the 
Conservatives, at the present moment, 
towards their representatives and their 
leaders. After a most animating ses- 
sion—a session in which the minority 
has repeatedly triumphed over the 
majority — after an exhibition of con- 
summate talent and judgment on 
the part of the leaders, and of the most 
exemplary perseverance on the part of 
the main body of the Conservative 
party, we are amazed to hear, on every 
side, not congratulations on the vic- 
tories of the session, but all manner of 
fault-finding and complaints, that the 
ministers have not been turned out, 
and that the Conservative body in par- 
liament should have proved such feeble 
and faint-hearted assertors of their great 
cause ! 

Never was there a more unjustifiable 
exhibition of discontent. These very 
ardent gentlemen wholly overlook the 
main feature of the case. When they 
so querulously demand, “ Why the mi- 
nistry has not been turned out ?”’ they 
forget that the main element in a par- 
liamentary contest is the sheer strength 
of the party. Eloquence may do some- 
thing; judgment and skill will do 
much more; but when the utmost 
degree of both has been put forth, it is 
still unreasonable to expect that a party 
mustering only 319 members should 
outvote a party numbering 339. 

This is the real gist of the question. 
Before we blame the Conservative party 
for not doing this, or not doing that, 
we ought to bear in mind, that the 
Conservatives of the nation have not 
yet placed at the disposal of their 
leaders an equal force with that ar- 
rayed on the side of the government. 
Whenever that is done —whenever it 
can be fairly alleged that the full means 
of obtaining complete success have 
been afforded — then, if Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Stanley shew any reluctance 
to make the fullest use of them, we 
shall willingly surrender them to any 
measure of upbraiding which our 
friends may think proper to apply. 
But until this is the case — until it can 
rationally be argued that they had the 
power to do more than they actually 
did —we cannot but consider it a great 
injustice, and a lamentable weakening 
of the Conservative cause, for the jour- 


nals of the party to fill their columns, 
as divers of them are now doing, with 
continual complaints of the lukewarm- 
ness, the backwardness, and the crimi- 
nal concessions of the Conservative 
leaders. Can any thing be more clear, 
than that such complaints tend to de- 
press, and discourage, and enervate the 
whole body of Conservatives through- 
out the country, on whose exertions 
every thing depends? Or can any thing 
be more unquestionable, than that he 
who needlessly or unjustly indulges in 
such language, is injuring the cause he 
professes to support, in the most ef- 
fectual way in his power ? 

Let us not, however, be misunder- 
stood. We say that it is idle to blame 
the Conservatives for not outvoting and 
expelling the ministers, inasmuch as 
their numbers were only 319, while 
those of the professed supporters of the 
government were 339. Doubtless some 
ministerialist will be ready enough to 
catch at this admission, and to exclaim, 
** As you admit that ministers had, and 
have, an absolute majority, you of 
course do not join in the outery against 
them for not resigning ?” 

But we do join in that outcry. We 
say, indeed, that as the house contains 
only 319 who profess to be Conserv- 
atives, and 339 who profess to support 
the ministers, it is childish to demand, 
Why the Conservatives do not turn the 
ministers out? But of the ministers 
we say, that it is not enough for them 
to shew a majority upon paper ; that to 
justify them in continuing to hold office, 
they ought to possess such an available 
support as should enable them to carry 
their measures through parliament; 
and that whenever the confidence of 
their supporters was so far withdrawn 
as to subject them to perpetual defeat, 
it became at once their duty, both to 
their royal mistress and to the country, 
either to appeal to the people, or to 
retire from office. 

All this, one would think, is suf- 
ficiently obvious. It is merely the 
well-known principle upon which all 
former governments have been carried 
on; and which has been enunciated, 
within the last three years, by the pre- 
sent prime minister in the House of 
Lords. “ So long,” said Lord Mel- 
bourne, “ as we possess the confidence 
of a majority of the House of Com- 
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mons, we shall continue to endeavour 
to carry on the government.” That 
confidence has been so unequivocally 
and distinctly withdrawn in the late 
session, that the adherence of the 
cabinet to office amounts to nothing 
less than a positive recantation of this, 
their avowed principle. They are now 
content to remain in office without such 
a degree of support from the House of 
Commons as might enable them “ to 
carry on the government.” There is, 
in fact, at the present moment, no 
government in England. There is, 
practically, no “ cabinet” or council 
of ministers with a policy or system of 
its own. We have merely a set of 
upper clerks, in the offices in Downing 
Street, who pass the supplies through 
the House of Commons, and suggest 
a few measures of reform or improve- 
ment, which they have previously as- 
certained to be palatable to both of 
the great parties which divide that 
assembly. Never was such a method 
of administering the public affairs be- 
fore seen in England; nor can the 
miserable men who have introduced it 
among us, escape their just meed of 
scorn, in the page of history, when their 
wretched mancuvrings to obtain and 
to retain the possession of office shall 
be faithfully narrated. 

But we return to the Conservatives ; 
their state and prospects, as a party. 
In order to understand this, let us 
briefly review the events of the late 
session. 

That session was a remarkable one, 
from its very outset, from this cireum- 
stance, — that for the first time for 
several years we heard from a great 
party in the House of Commons, the 
avowal of their distinct intention. to 
eject the administration. 

No similar declaration had been 
heard for many years previously. 
Even in 1835, when Lord John 
Russell found himself at the head 
of a clear majority of the House 
of Commons, while leading the op- 
position benches, —even then he 
dared not avow his intention to be, to 
turn out the ministry. And when 
divers of his more ardent supporters 
urged him to propose a vote of want of 
confidence, he tried the ground and 
found that such a motion could not be 
carried. He, therefore, resorted to a 
covert mode ofattack by an amendment 
to the Tithe-biil, in which he was suc- 
cessful, and Sir Robert Peel resigned. 
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For the next two or three years the 
Conservatives were equally guarded. 
Having resigned office, and probably 
not seeing how, with any hope of per- 
manence, they could at once resume 
it, — they, too, confined themselves to 
isolated objections to this or that minis- 
terial proposition; without attacking 
the ministry as a whole, or proposing 
to the house any measures for its ex- 
pulsion from office. 

The progress of Conservative princi- 
ples throughout the country, however, 
quickly increased the confidence of 
the parliamentary leaders, as well as 
strengthened their hands. The nu- 
merical force of the opposition benches 
had been gradually augmenting, month 
by month, ever since the re-establish- 
ment of Lord Melbourne’s ministry in 
1835. The utmost force that Sir Ro- 
bert Peel could then draw together, in 
defence of his Tithe-bill, was 289 votes. 
Since then the influence of government 
has been unsparingly used, to draw off 
men of weak minds, such as Sir P. 
Hesketh Fleetwood, Mr. Gibson, Mr. 
B. Wall, &c. In spite, however, of all 
such allurements, the popular opinion 
has so effectually counteracted the 
ministerial schemes, that in the late 
session the Conservatives repeatedly 
shewed, with pairs, an actual muster 
of 319 men. And whereas in 1836 
and 1837 the Whigs could obtain 
majorities of 56, 61, 80, and 86,—it 
has been shewn that, in 1840, in ten 
great party contests, they could mus- 
ter but 2472 votes, or 247 each on 
an average; while the Conservatives 
obtained 2517, or 251 on an average. 
For all practical purposes, then, the 
ministerial majority is annihilated. 

This favourable change has naturally 
had its effect on the policy of the 
Conservative leaders. No one could 
deny that the Whigs had now had, in 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, that full 
and fair trial which they had denied to 
Sir Robert Peel in 1835. No one 
could deny that the public opinion 
was now gradually shewing itself more 
and more adverse to their continu- 
ance in office. These circumstances 
could not but operate on the minds 
of Sir Robert Peel and his coadjutors. 
Tn 1839, when called upon to take 
office, he readily consented to do so. 
But in 1840, on the increasing weak- 
ness and increasing unfitness of the 
Melbourne cabinet, a further move in 
advance was determined on, and the 
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bold, and, in modern times, novel 
course, of a direct vote of “want of 
confidence” was resorted to. 

Even this step is now objected to 
by some of our fault-finding Conserv- 
atives. Blaming their leaders, on the 
one hand, for not taking “a bold and 
decided course,” they wonder, in the 
next breath, that Sir Robert Peel 
should have been “ so ill-advised” as 
to give the ministers a triumph on 
Sir J. Y. Buller’s motion. Really, 
such critics ought to be called upon to 
state what they would have. If all at- 
tempts to turn out the ministry are to 
be considered as premature ; then, of 
course, a vote of want of confidence 
was premature and ill-judged also. 
But if, as they keep telling us, the 
Conservatives ought to assume the of- 
fensive, and take the first opportunity 
of breaking up the present govern- 
ment,—then this motion was the most 
regular, open, and manly proceeding 
that could have been taken. 

To say that it “ gave the ministers a 
triumph,” is merely to say that at pre- 
sent they retain a bare and miserable 
majority of about twenty votes; and 
that, when pressed, upon a life and 
death question, they can bring this 
majority forward. But this is no 
“triumph.” It is no triumph, but 
rather a disgrace, to a cabinet, to be 
publicly arraigned,—to have all their 
sins and follies deliberately discussed 
and exposed, and then, after this pain- 
ful exhibition, to carry a bare acquittal 
by their own votes. The cabinet 
ministers, with their under-secretaries, 
who voted in that division, composed 
the whole majority! A triumph, for- 
sooth! England never before saw the 
ministry that would not have consi- 
dered such a majority as tantamount 
to a sentence of dismissal! But let us 
pass on to the separate consideration 
of the five main subjects ministerially 
brought before parliament, and see 
what kind of an exhibition our Incapa- 
bles presented, in this, the business 
part of the session. 

1. The Cathedral Bill, or, as it is 
technically termed, “ the Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues” Bill. The 
passing of this, an unquestionably im- 
portant measure, is gravely set down, 
in all the treasury journals, to the 
credit of the government. Yet what 
are the real facts of the case? For 
four whole years, from 1830 to 1835, 
had the Whigs been in office, without 
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attempting a single iota of substantial 
church-reform. They could find time 
to cut down ten bishoprics in Ireland, 
indeed, and to propose a scheme for 
abolishing church-rates in England ;— 
in fact, for dilapidation of the church 
they had leisure; but none for its in- 
ternal improvement. But the moment 
Sir Robert Peel assumed the govern- 
ment, he began, not to imitate the 
Whigs, but to follow out his own prin- 
ciples of 1824, 1825, 1826, and 1828, 
in all which years he shewed himself a 
real, though unpretending Reformer. 
In less than a month from his return 
to office, a royal commission was ap- 
pointed for the internal regulation of 
the church. By that commission, of 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishops of London and Lin- 
coln were the leading members, various 
plans were speedily brought forward ; 
and this very bill, the credit of which 
the Whigs are now anxious to take to 
themselves, would have been passed, 
but for their factious disturbance of 
Sir Robert Peel’s government, at least 


Sour years since ! 


All that they have since done is to 
palter with it,--now dealing with the 
Radicals, now with the cathedral dig- 
nitaries, and so putting off the ques- 
tion from year to year. At last the 
bill has become law; but we may 
safely defy the Whigs to point out a 
single line of the enactment which we 
owe to them ; or what share they have 
had in the transaction, save its post- 
ponement for the last four years. 

2. The Chinese question comes next. 
How have they fared on that matter? 
The whole question was brought before 
Parliament by Sir James Graham. 
After a full discussion, they escaped 
an utter condemnation by a majority of 
nine voices. This number fell far short 
of their own personal votes. Of the un- 
placed members of the house, a large 
majority would have passed a strong 
vote of censure. Never before did 
England possess a ministry which 
would have retained office after such a 
division. Yet this is one of the “ tri- 
umphs” of the ministry of 1840 ! 

3. The Canada government bill. Very 
ready are the myrmidons of the ministry 
to claim great credit for their masters, 
touching the “ settlement” of this ques- 
tion. But this is going rather too fast. 
Whether the question is “ settled” or 
not, is a point reserved for 1842 or 
1843 to shew. 
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The “ pacification” of Canada was 
the work—not of Lord Durham, nor of 
Lord Thomson of Toronto— but of Sir 
John Colborne, without any help or 
counsel from the Whigs. All that the 
latter have done has been to keep up 
the farce, for two or three years, of a 
* viceroy,” or “lord high commis- 
sioner,” &c.,— the whole to result, 
afier a useless outlay of some 100,000/., 
in the passing an act of parliament 
which might just as easily have been 
passed some three years since, without 
the intervention of any viceroy at all. 

But now we have the act, and it is 
taken for granted that all is over, and 
the question is set at rest. Never was 
there a greater delusion. Just as much 
at rest as Ireland was by the “ Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill.” A new experi- 
ment is to be tried,—new assemblies 
are to be brought together, and months 
will necessarily elapse, before the mis- 
chief can again break out. But all the 
seeds of the former feud are still there. 
It is far from probable that the “ set- 
tlement” of 1840 will endure even a 
three years’ trial. 

Nevertheless, the Conservatives in 
the House of Commons felt it neces- 
sary to leave the responsibility with 
the government. It was clearly im- 
possible for them, acting as an op- 
position, to bring in a bill for the go- 
vernment of Canada. Yet something 
was necessary tobe done. Their duty, 
therefore, seemed merely to be,—to 
protest,—to clear themselves of the re- 
sponsibility,—and then to leave the 
ministers to try their experiment. 

The Duke of Wellington felt so 
strongly the danger of the ministerial 
scheme,—that his disposition evidently 
was, to put an absolute negative upon 
the measure. But he, too, felt the 
difficulty of substituting any other plan 
in its room ; and consequently he, too, 
after expressing his strong dissent, per- 
mitted the bill to pass. 

The whole was permission. Nothing 
could be more clear, than that if the 
Conservatives had so decided, the bill 
could have been extinguished in a mo- 
ment. And yet this /eave obtained, to 
try their experiment, is set down as one 
of the trophies of the session ! 

4. The Canada Clergy Reserves Bill 
furnishes a still stronger proof of the 
real condition of the government. Her 
majesty’s secretary of state, the ac- 
knowledged leader of the House of 
Commons, laid before the House Ais 
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scheme for the division. of the clergy 
reserves in Canada. He submits this 
proposition, knowing all the while that 
its passing depends wholly on the will 
of the Conservative leaders, Their dis- 
sent is soon expressed ; and the doom 
of the proposition is sealed. 

But what is next to be done? The 
Conservatives themselves deliberate, 
and construct their scheme. This they 
send to the secretary of state, intimating 
that these are the terms to which they 
will agree. 

Lord John Russell instantly closes 
with the proposition — accepts _ the 
scheme so handed him by the Con- 
servatives ; and thus the plan, not of 
the government, but of the opposition, 
becomes law. Another beautiful spe- 
cimen of the ministerial “triumphs ” 
of 1840. 

5. The Irish Municipal Corporation 
Bill has at last received the royal assent. 
And here, too, the Downing Street 
journals are eager to shout “ victory ;” 
but when was such a victory ever before 
heard of? 

In 1838, the Conservative party de- 
liberately decided on the terms on 
which they would consent to an Irish 
Corporation Bill. The principal of 
these stipulations was the confinement 
of the franchise to the rated inhabitants 
of 10/. per annum,—a 10/. occupancy 
being the test of the franchise in the 
case of Scotland. 

The House of Commons refused to 
admit that a 10/. house was to be 
ascertained by a 10/. rating ; alleging 
that a considerable reduction was al- 
ways made in parochial assessments. 
The Lords then agreed, on this score, 
to be satisfied with a 9/. rating, to as- 
certain a 10/. house. The Commons, 
however, rejected this, and would have 
nothing higher than an 81. rating to the 
poor. And here the contending parties 
separated, and the question stood over. 

Well, two years have past away ; 
the question is again brought forward, 
and what is the tone of the two parties ! 

The Lords now demand a 10/. rating, 
and will be content with nothing less. 
The Commons quietly accede to this ; 
and the result is that the measure, 
which might have been in operation in 

838 with a 9. rating, is now post- 
poned till 1841, and is then to take 
effect with a 10/. rating. Why, this is 
absolutely lamblike —it is succumbing 
in a way quite unheard of ; and yet the 
ministerial journals, good-tempered and 
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acquiescent creatures that they are, are 
delighted to find that the bill has passed, 
10/. franchise and all ; although in 1838 
they were equally delighted that the 
ministry would accept no bill with a 
higher franchise than 81, ! 

The only remaining subject is that 
which latterly absorbed the whole in- 
terest of the session, Irish Registration. 

The history of this question is well 
known. So glaring and unquestion- 
able were the evils of the existing sys- 
tem, that the Whigs themselves, year 
after year, had been compelled to admit 
the grievance, and to propose measures 
for its removal. 

Again and again had the law-officers 
of the crown constructed bills for this 
purpose ; but, some how or other, a 
difficulty of an insuperable kind al- 
ways prevented their passing. The 
secret of their ill luck indubitably was, 
that honesty and a real franchise would 
not suit the O’Connell interest. Again 
and again, therefore, had the govern- 
ment been compelled by their Irish 
task-master to abandon their endeavours 
to remedy this gigantic evil. It had thus 
become abundantly evident, that from 
this quarter all hope was merely de- 
lusive. ‘The same secret but all-power- 
ful opposition to any substantial re- 
form, would suppress all similar at- 
tempts for years to come, as it had 
suppressed them in the years that were 
past. The need of amendment, then, 
being obvious and undeniable, and the 
hope of amendment from ministers al- 
together extinct, the Conservatives saw 
it to be alike their duty and their 
interest, to take up this deserted ques- 
tion. Lord Stanley brought in a bill, 
framed almost wholly out of the clauses 
contained in the former bills of Whig 
attorney-generals. He offered this to 
the House, which passed the second 
reading by 250 votes to 234. Thus 
fairly launched, and success becoming 
even more than possible,—the question 
soon grew to be one of absorbing interest, 
and finally began to be looked upon 
as one of vital importance to the minis- 
terial party. 

The vantage ground on which the 
Conservatives stood was manifest. 
Theirs was the cause of truth and 
honesty; while opposed to them were 
the defenders of fraud and personation. 
That a measure, such as that which they 
advocated, was needed —had been ad- 
mitted by the Whigs themselves, in 
their preparation of similar measures, 
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in the three preceding sessions. That 
Lord Stanley’s bill was no coercive or 
oppressive scheme, was proved by the 
similarity, in all important points, 
which existed between its clauses and 
those of the ministerial bills of former 
years. The government, therefore, were 
forced to cloak their real object, which 
was simply to save O’Connell’s ai/, 
under a volley of abuse and personal 
reproaches against Lord Stanley. This 
state of things naturally weakened their 
array ; and, after shewing a majority of 
twenty-one on Sir J. Y. Buller’s mo- 
tion, they had the misery of being 
defeated in nine out of the ten divisions 
taken on Lord Stanley’s bill. At last 
O’Connell and their underlings had 
recourse to the miserable trickery of 
talking against time, getting up sham 
debates and divisions, and thus wearing 
away the narrow remnant of the session, 
till the passing of the bill actually be- 
came impossible; and in this way the 
measure was defeated for the present 
year, simply, as O’Connell admitted at 
Dublin, “ by the clock.” 

Thus ended the session, a session 
such as no former British government 
ever went through; and such, it may 
safely be predicted, as no other British 
government will ever repeat. Thesum 
total of the whole may be thus esti- 
mated :—One measure of Church Re- 
form, wholly Sir Robert Peel’s ; passed, 
not merely with his permission, but by 
his aid, after having been absurdly 
delayed, on various pretexts, ever since 
1836: One measure of Civil Reform, 
the Irish Corporation Bill, passed, sub- 
missively, this year, in such shape as 
the Conservatives chose to put it, being 
less favourable to the O’Connellites 
than would have been granted to them 
in 1838, but which they then refused : 
A Canada Government Bill, an ex- 
periment which they are permitted to 
try: A Canada Clergy Bill, dictated 
by the Conservatives: And a Registra- 
tion Bill, honest and necessary in its 
provisions, but fatal to the O'Connell 
interest,— postponed by trick and man- 
ceuvre, but certain of success next 
session, in spite of all the opposition 
of the Whigs and the Tail, sealing, as 
it does, the death-warrant of both. 
And such is the general result of the 
parliamentary labours of 1840. 

Again we ask, with what show of 
reason or common sense can any Con- 
servative, admitting, as he must do, 
that ministers still have a nominal ma- 
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jority, with what rationality can he 
possibly find fault with the conduct of 
his leaders in the recent session? Not 
only has an entire check and control 
been established, which almost pre- 
vents even the bare proposition of 
evil, but an apparent majority has been 
turned into a practical minority; and 
the ministry has been forced to choose 
between an abandonment of office in 
despair, or a retention of it in dis- 
honour. 

Nothing, however, can more forcibly 
exhibit the altered state of parties, the 
growing confidence of the Conserva- 
tives and answering meekness of the 
Whigs,—than the fact, that after the 
most disastrous session for the Liberal 
party, and the most victorious for the 
Conservative, that has occurred since 
the fatal 1829,—the former are fain to 
appear contented, while the latter are 
almost outrageous at their want of 
entire and final success ! 

The Globe asks, at the moment of 
this present writing, “ What if it be 
true, that every measure passed in the 
recent session bears the legible in- 
dorsement, ‘ Read and approved, Ro- 
Bert PeeL’— what then? Does it 
follow that the ministers have turned 
Tories; or may not Sir Robert Peel 
have turned Reformer?” 

This might be a very good question 
to put in the wilds of Africa, to a man 
who had not seen a London news- 
paper for the last five years; but to us 
who have had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the actual progress of affairs, it 
is absurdly impudent. 

Every body in this part of the world 
knows very well that the progress of 
parties for several years past has been, 
upwards with the Conservatives, down- 
wards with the Whig Radicals. In a 
late number of Lhe Times it was shewn, 
bya reference to all the great divisions, 
that the Whigs had a majority of 300 
in 1833, of 150 in 1834, of 50 in 1835 
and 1836, of 30 in 1837 and 1838, of 
15 in 1839, and no majority at all in 
1840.* 

Now, every man’s common sense 
might tell him, whether, in this state of 
things, it were more dikely that the 
Conservative leader should go over to 
the ministry, or that the ministry should 
so frame their measures as to obviate 
the opposition of the Conservatives. 
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Which is the more probable of the two 
is sufficiently obvious; but we need 
scarcely speak of probabilities, when we 
can refer to the facts themselves. We 
know, for instance, that the Cathedral 
Bill was a Conservative measure ; that 
the Canada Reserves Bill was dictated 
by the Conservatives; and that the 
Irish Corporation Bill was a mere ac- 
ceptance, by the Whigs, of the terms 
prescribed by Lord Lyndhurst two ses- 
sions since. All this is matter of re- 
cord, and can be denied by none. It 
is not, therefore, to be stated as a matter 
roblematical, “ whether the ministers 
vave turned Tories, or Sir Robert Peel 
turned Reformer?” Sir Robert Peel 
was a Reformer, in the best, most use- 
ful, and most honest sense of the word, 
in 1824, 1825, 1826, and 1828; and 
in 1835, He has no occasion to turn 
Reformer. He never, like Lord John 
Russell, defended rotten boroughs in 
one year, and assailed them in the 
next; nor, like Lord Palmerston, 
* conformed”’ himself to ahy ministry 
that would give him a place, His 
course, in all but one fatal concession, 
has been uniform and consistent. He 
remains the same; the change is in 
others, not in him. 

We have already remarked, that the 
impetuous eagerness, and ill-concealed 
dissatisfaction at Sir Robert Peel’s 
calm and cautious bearing, which many 
obstreporous Conservatives manifest, is 
one unmistakeable sign of the increasing 
strength and confidence of the party. 
But there are other tokens of a similar 
kind, to one or two of which we shall 
now briefly advert. 

And foremost among these, is the 
evident change in the respective alacrity 
and energy, in Parliament, of the two 
parties. 

When Sir Robert Peel’s attempt to 
establish a Conservative government, in 
1835, failed, an evident revulsion took 
place in the ranks of his party. De- 
spondency, to a great extent, seized 
upon them; and though the Whig ma- 
jority, which broke up Sir Robert 
Peel's ministry, was only 33,—the 
subsequent divisions, in that and tlhe 
following sessions, repeatedly gave 
them majorities of 60, 80, and even 
86. Loud and frequent, at that pe- 
riod, were the complaints of the Con- 
servatives, out of doors, at the lax at- 


* That is, no majority practically: on paper they still shewed a majority of 20; 
but in fact, they were beaten in 7 divisions out of 10, 
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tendance of their representatives; and 
very gay and jocose were the Downing 
Street newspapers at the absence of 
the Conservative members, who on one 
occasion were said to have been 
“snowed up.” 

Now, however, although Sir Robert 
Peel has remained out of office for 
more than five years, and the sovereign 
herself is known to be personally de- 
sirous of Lord Melbourne’s continu- 
ance in office,—all this is changed ; 
and the Conservatives are most exem- 
plary in their attendance; while all 
the complaining is transferred to the 
opposite party, Again and again were 
the ministers disgracefully defeated in 
the recent session; and on each oc- 
casion was the bitter complaint heard, 
that “the Liberals” were shamefully 
careless and remiss in their attendance. 
But how was this remarkable change 
to be accounted for? 

Simply by the fact, that the Con- 
servative cause is known and felt to be 
gaining ground in the country; and 
that men do not like to sacrifice them- 
selves in a hopeless cause. The con- 
tinual declension of the ministerialists 
makes their own adherents conscious 
that the end is approaching. And 
thus, while each Conservative is ani- 
mated by the prospect of a speedy and 
a certain triumph; their opponents are 
sick at heart, and feel little zeal in a 
contest which they know must soon 
come to an inglorious close. 


For Lord Stanley's bill :— 
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A new and remarkable feature was 
discernible in the late divisions of the 
session which has just ended. The 
chief boast of the Whig-Radicals has 
long been, that though the Conserv- 
atives might muster a tolerable array in 
the House of Commons,—yet the mem- 
bers composing that array had little or 
no support in the country at large; 
that the masses, in short, were on the 
side of the government. This assertion 
has been repeatedly and constantly 
made; and it has sometimes been 
backed by calculations, giving a vast 
majority of the electors of the United 
Kingdom, to that section of the house 
which commonly supported minis- 
ters, 

Whether these calculations were 
fairly and honestly made, we know not. 
But if they were accurate and true, 
then a great change must have taken 
place in the electoral bodies. For we 
have had placed before us a very exact 
and laborious calculation, compiled 
with the greatest care and attention, 
and which gives the following re- 
sults : 

On the chief division on Lord Stan- 
ley’s bill, June 11, 1840, there voted 
(including the pairs),— For the bill, 
320; For Mr. Wood’s amendment, 
309. But if we look at the electors by 
whom these 629 members were re- 
turned, we shall find a still greater pre- 
ponderance on the Conservative side. 
The totals were these :-- 


320 Members, representing 489,844 Electors. 


For Mr. Wood’s amendment :— 


309 Members, representing 443,255 Electors. 


Shewing a Majority of ...seeserseveens 


How is it possible that men who 
thus feel that the sense of the country 
is with them can be otherwise than 
confident, and full of hope? Or how 
can this state of things result in any 
thing less than the final and entire as- 
cendancy of the Conservative party ? 

But there is another sign of the 
times which is still more remarkable, 
and quite as intelligible in its meaning. 
This is, the practical extinction of the 
Radicals, as an existing party in the 
Hlouse of Commons. The history of 
this little faction, during the last seven 
years, is equally amusing and in- 
structive, 

In the first Reformed Parliament, in 
1833 and 1834, these gentlemen, then 


46,589 Electors in favour of the Bill, 


mustering about forty or fifty in num- 
ber, enjoyed entire liberty, but com- 
paratively little importance. They 
were allowed to say and do what they 
liked ; but nobody minded what they 
said or did. The Whigs were so 
strong, and Lord Althorp was so good- 
humoured, that they just cut whatever 
capers they pleased ; and the minis- 
try passed their measures, scarcely 
caring -whether these good friends of 
theirs voted with them or not. 

But in 1835 the case was very dif- 
ferent. The new leader of the House, 
Lord John, had not a majority of more 
than some 40 or 50, even with all the 
Radicals in his array. Consequently 
these gentlemen now became of great 
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importance ; and, if they had properly 
used their advantage, they might have 
committed the Whigs to some instal- 
ments of Radicalism, from which they 
are now entirely free. 

But this vantage-ground was never 
turned to any account. The Radicals 
kept the Whigs in power, without gain- 
ing any thing by their subserviency. 
Very naturally, therefore, they soon be- 
gan to grow discontented; and the 
years 1837, 8, and 9, were marked by 
various upbraidings of the Whigs by 
their quondam friends the Radicals, 
who now constantly threatened to 
throw their allies overboard on the 
first decent opportunity. 

In May, 1839, such an opportunity 
arrived. Several of the Radicals felt a 
sincere repugnance to certain clauses 
in the Jamaica Bill; and no longer 
concerning themselves as to the in- 
fluence their votes might have on the 
existence of the administration, they 
boldly acted on their own convictions, 
and ministers found themselves in a 
miserable majority of five, which of 
course sealed the fate of the bill. 

As to the real character of the ap- 
parent resignation which followed — 
whether it were sincere, or one great 
complex mancuvre—or partly one 
and partly the other—we shall not 
here stop to inquire. We are merely 
describing the course and fortunes of 
the Radical party, who, in this new- 
born independence of theirs, soon 
found that they had overpassed their 
opportunity, and had dropped, at last, 
altogether into the “ wrong box.” 

It is an edifying passage in our do- 
mestic history, to observe how singu- 
larly these very sagacious and very 
conceited persons had contrived to 
“ make fools of themselves.” 

No one can doubt that the Radical 
leaders, Messrs. Grote, Hume, Leader, 
Molesworth, Warburton, and Co., 
were fully convinced in their own 
minds of their entire and especial fit- 
ness to undertake the government of 
the country; or that they would have 
consented, at a moment’s notice, to 
construct an administration. Their real 
standing and character, however, was 
best seen in the dilemma into which 
they had now thrust themselves. 

They had upset the ministry, and 
thereby rendered a dissolution of par- 
liament apparently inevitable. But 
four-and-twenty hours had not passed, 
before they found, one and all, that by 
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this very clever manceuvre they had ut- 
terly extinguished themselves and each 
other ! 

Instant intelligence was brought to 
Mr. Grote that he need not trouble 
himself to become a candidate for Lon- 
don ; and the same hour informed Mr. 
Leader that he had no longer an elec- 
tion-committee in Westminster. Sir W. 
Molesworth received his dismissal by 
the next post from Leeds ; and Joseph 
Hume was declared, by the man who 
had nominated him for Kilkenny, to be 
* the biggest scoundrel under the sun !” 

This wondrous change of circum- 
stances naturally produced a corre- 
sponding change of mood and disposi- 
tion. A message was speedily de- 
spatched to Lord John Russell, to 
signify to him that the deserters from 
his ranks were heartily sorry and 
ashamed of their achievement; and that, 
if any way could be found to undo the 
mischief that had been done, they would 
instantly return to their duty, and fall 
into their ranks with more than their 
former alacrity. 

“ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
Lord John Russell was but too happy 
to resume his place; and the queen, 
to keep her dinner companion. A 
quarrel was therefore soon got up 
about the maids of honour; and the 
world was quietly informed that “ Lord 
Melbourne and his colleagues had re- 
sumed office !” 

The reunion was effected, and on 
terms of the most abject submission on 
the part of the culprits. They became, 
from that moment, servile ministerial- 
ists. And what pretence, what excuse, 
was afforded them, for their sudden 
conversion? What did they obtain, 
for the cause of Radicalism, by this 
new treaty of amity and alliance ? 

The Penny Postage, in the first 
place, which has about as much con- 
nexion with Radicalism as it has with 
animal magnetism; and, secondly, the 
making the Ballot an open question,— 
a concession, the value and sincerity of 
which was made apparent by the de- 
claration of one of the cabinet in par- 
liament,—that he agreed to it, in order 
thereby to injure the question. This 
appeared paradoxical at the time; but 
its truth has been seen in the fact, that 
the advocates of the Ballot have not so 
much as named it during the whole of 
this year’s session ! 

Nothing, then, in fact, did the Ra- 
dicals obtain for the transfer of them- 
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selves, their votes, and influence (?) 
into the pocket of the ministerial 
leader. The entire session of 1840 has 
passed over, and except from a parting 
yelp at the close, no one could have 
discovered the existence of such a 
thing as a Radical party in parliament. 
The men are sold and delivered over to 
the Whigs; and their favourite mea- 
sures are in the deep profound, 


“ Where entity and quiddity, 
The ghosts of defunct follies, lie.” 


But the death of Radicalism is of 
prodigious value to the Conservative 
cause. It leaves no opposing party in 
the field. The distinction has always 
been acknowledged, by reasoning men, 
between the Conservatives and the Ra- 
dicals, who were each of them a party ; 
and ihe Whigs, who are merely a fac- 
tion. The contest now being merely 
between the first and the third, i.e., 
between a great constitutional party, 
and a personal clique, or faction; the 
issue is a matter of philosophical cer- 
tainty. 

We have never professed to despise 
Radicalism in the abstract, however 
lightly we might regard the Humes, 
and Wakleys, and Warburtons, who 
thrust themselves forward as its repre- 
sentatives. Radicalism is nothing else 
than the modern guise and name of 
Democracy ; and Democracy is never 
to be carelessly dealt with. It is not 
dead-— it cannot die—but it certainly 
suffers a tempcrary eclipse, having con- 
signed its interests to the care of some 
of the most worthless of men, who have 
just made their own market of it. 

Meanwhile, as far as the British 
legislature is concerned, Radicalism or 
Democracy is out of the field. Strange 
it is, and giving rise to sad reflections, 
that all the bond fide Democrats or 
Republicans of England should not be 
able to find one single man, who could 
undertake their cause in the House of 
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ene and remain true! Yet so it 
is 

The Conservatives, then, have nothing 
now opposed to them but a knot of 
place-holders, whose whole thoughts and 
views seem to be concentrated upon this 
one question, How they may retain their 
offices and their salaries. Despicable 
object! and despicable are the means 
appropriately used for its attainment. 
These seem chiefly to consist in buying 
up all the corrupt material that can be 
found in either house—the Gibsons, 
Fleetwoods, and B. Walls. Ever and 
anon some new scheme of corruption 
shewsitshead. Now, Lord Sandwich 
is to be gained over; then, there are 
hopes of getting hold of the Duke of 
Beaufort! As to the vulgar crowds, 
the new constituencies of the Reform- 
bill, these are altogether looked upon 
as mere marketable commodities. 
What borough is contested, but Mr. 
Coppock is instantly found there? and 
where is he found, without “ the mar- 
ket-price of votes” being instantly 
talked of? Barely and miserably as 
the Whigs have scrambled through the 
late session, it may fairly be concluded 
that with ¢wo votes less they could not 
have gone through at all. But how 
were these ¢wo votes obtained? One, 
by bargain and sale of the county of 
Rutland per Lord Barham ; the other, 
at Newark, by bribery, by “‘ hocussing,” 
by violence, and, in short, by all sorts 
of illegal practices. The cabinet ex- 
ists by fraud; and yet barely exists. 
The life of a faction cannot be sup- 
ported by any more appropriate means. 
But, O for a general election ! no mat- 
ter by whom or by what occasioned. 
One old English broadside would end 
the whole affair. But be ye mindful, 
Conservatives of England, that the 
hour must soon arrive; and prepare 
for it as best ye may, by doing your 
duty, firmly, steadily, and persevering- 
ly, at the coming Recisrration. 
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ON PRINCE ALBERT’S BIRTHDAY. AGED TWENTY-ONE, FIELD-MARSHAL, 
KNIGHT OF THE GARTER (oF COURSE), AND MANY THINGS MORE. 


A PASSING REFLECTION. 


I 


Here, in field-marshal uniform, I view, 
Depicted by some cunning limner’s hand, 
Prince Albert, now of loftiest in command 
Over our soldier-folks in 1ed and blue. 
Held in his fist I see a falchion true, 
Wherewith, no doubt, he guards Britannia’s land. 
What are the deeds, magnificent and grand, 
Which grace Prince Albert? Where the gory hue 
Of war has he witnessed? What tool of fight 












Hath he e’er held? 
Far other merit his. 











Of none whate’er I know. 
No angry blood 


Was shed to raise him to his station bright — 
Sword, pike, lance, musket, handspike, fierce of blow, 
He never handled — and who says he should ? 























II, 


He felt a way far different to fame, 

And power, and glory ; may that way be blessed ! 

And may he, safe within his regal nest, 
Spend days and nights in jollity and game. 

The only thing that I can see to blame 

Is that the people, whom we all detest, 

Are not by him, and her he loves the best 
(Or ought to do), kicked out like cripples lame. 
Answers the prince : “ ’Tis easy, sir, to say, 

But not at all so easy to be done. 

Why, as to letter-back close sticks the queen 
In effigy, for which your pence you pay, 

Sticks to the real queen old Melbourne on. 









[There is here a hiatus ; but the author seems to have been pursuing the same 
thought; for in Sonnet LXIX. he recurs to the sticking-plastership of the 
ministry, so much admired by the Examiner, and other anti-regal and anti-place- 
holding journals. ] 
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